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"airy  Wand  Transforms  Weekly’s  Plant 
Into  Toy  land  For  Christmas  Festival 

^ork  Suspended  on  Towson  (Md.)  Jeffersonian  for  Four  Days  as  Thousands  of  Children  Troop  There 
for  Gifts — Staff  Carves  Mother  Goose  Exhibits  from  Wo  od 


newspaper  plant  in  which  the 
.  presses  and  the  linotypes  are  made 
disappear  at  Christmas  time  as  if  by 
the  wave  of  a 
fairy  wand  to  be 
replaced  by  Santa 
Claus,  the  Old 

II  W  o  m  a  n  Who 
Lived  in  the 
'  Shoe,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood, 
Cinderella,  the 
Three  Bears,  and 
other  characters 
from  Mother 
Goose!  A  news¬ 
paper  office  to 

-  which  children 

Logie  Bon.vett  go  in  unending 
streams  for  four 
I  to  receive  gifts  of  candy  from  the 
d  of  Santa  Claus,  to  gaze  on  the 
acter>  jrom  their  story  book  made 
go  back  home  and  think  about  what 
have  seen  for  another  12  months, 
hat  is  the  unique  scene  into  which 
building  of  the  Jeffersonian  of  Tow- 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  is  con¬ 
ed  each  year.  That  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  which  is  taking  place  there 
year  as  it  has  taken  place  each  year 
the  last  twelve.  The  Christmas 
y  of  the  Jeffersonian  has  become  an 
iminn  in  Maryland.  It  is  believed  to 
unique  among  American  newspapers. 

1  what  other  newspaper  plant,  one 
Jers,  is  business  completely  forgot- 
for  four  full  days,  the  atmosphere  of 
!t  thinking  let  out  the  open  windows, 
rs  and  windows  opened  to  the  chil- 
i  themselves  and  to  the  characters 
h  fill  their  imaginations,  to  the  fresh- 
of  childish  thought?  A  weekly  and, 
its  name  indicates,  a  Democratic 
spaper,  the  Jeffersonian  gives  and 
s  lusty  blows  in  a  political  cam- 
n.  Its  editor,  Logie  Bonnett,  is  him- 
unusual  in  that  he  draws  his  own 
csjiis  and  writes  his  own  editorials  to 


By  HARRY  S.  SHERWOOD 


This  Christmas  scene,  conceived  and  executed  by  Jeffersonian  employes,  is  one 
of  the  many  which  transformed  the  plant  into  a  fairyland  for  children. 


fit  them,  is  telegraph  editor,  news  editor, 
editorial  writer,  cartoonist  and  publisher 
all  in  one  man.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  he  drops  all  these  roles  and  be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  fairy  god-father  to  all 
the  children  on  the  farms  of  Baltimore 
county?  It  probably  does.  But  that 
scattered  over  the  wide  area  of  the 
county,  the  total  population  of  which  is 
about  82,000. 

Does  the  party  pay  the  newspaper  in 
the  matter  of  circulation  and  establish  it 
in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the 


country?  It  probably  does,  but  that 
isn't  the  reason  it’s  given.  It’s  given  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  jfonnett  and  his  wife  like  it. 
They  haven’t  any  children  of  their  own. 
Drawing  cartoons  and  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  left  Mr.  Bonnett  with 
unsatisfied  desires.  He  likes  children,  as 
does  his  wife.  They’re  the  order  of  mar¬ 
ried  couple  who’d  make  a  big  time  of 
Christmas  if  they  had  children  of  their 
own.  He’s  the  order  of  man  who’d  be¬ 
gin  around  Thanksgiving  to  construct  a 
garden  for  the  Christmas  tree.  And  so 


he  turned  to  making  a  Christmas  Gar¬ 
den  of  his  whole  one-story  newspaper 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  thousands  of 
children. 

Xot  only  does  he  begin  around  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  each  year  to  prepare  for  the 
Christmas  party,  but  so  does  the  whole 
staff,  printers  and  all,  who  get  the  Jef¬ 
fersonian  out. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  the 
transformation  begins.  By  afternoon 
anyone  who  walks  into  the  plant  without 
having  Ix-en  warned  in  advance  will  in¬ 
evitably  start  and  rub  his  eyes  and  won¬ 
der  if  he  is  seeing  things. 

This  is  what  he  sees: 

Piles,  huge  piles,  of  boxes  of  candy 
made  to  look  like  bricks  from  Santa’s 
chimney;  Santa  himself  in  the  Arctic 
costume  which  is  associated  with  him, 
jolly  red  face,  white  whiskers ;  Santa’s 
sleigh  just  outside  the  stable ;  one  rein¬ 
deer  (this  of  wood,  but  life-size)  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sleigh  and,  in  the  stalls 
other  reindeers ;  Santa’s  workshop,  wood¬ 
turning  machinery,  a  forge  and  all  sorts 
of  things. 

But  that  would  not  be  all.  In  one 
booth,  gaily  decorated,  the  visitor  would 
find  The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  the 
Shoe,  the  giant  shoe  and  out  of  it 
tumbling  her  many  children.  These  are 
represented  by  wooden  figures  two  or 
three  feet  high.  In  another  booth  is 
found  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  Wolf 
in  bed  just  about  to  growl  that  her  teeth 
are  big  so  that  she  can  eat  Red  Riding 
Hood  up.  In  another  booth  the  scene  in 
which  Prince  Charming  tells  Cinderella 
that  she’s  the  cat’s  whiskers  and  that  her 
sisters  just  don’t  count  at  all  is  depicted 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  others 
are  represented —  by  the  small  wooden 
figures  placed  against  carefully  arranged 
backgrounds.  All  over  the  newspaper 
office — the  machinery  of  getting  out  a 
newspaper  is  hidden  by  Christmas  drap¬ 
eries — are  these  groups. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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^  breathless  moment  in  the  life  of  Cinderella  is  shown  in  the  exhibit  to  the 
'Sht,  All  figures  were  carved  from  wood  by  members  of  the  Jeffersonian  staff. 


A  corner  of  the  transformed  Jeffersonian  plant  with  a  life-size  Santa  Claus 
driving  his  reindeer.  At  the  left  is  the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  In  a  Shoe. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRICE  HANGS  IN  BALANCE 
AWAITING  NEW  JOINT  CONFERENCE 

Manufacturers  Meet  in  Montreal  Prior  to  Discussion  With 
Publishers,  Dec.  20 — International  to  Increase  U.  S. 
Production — Mersey  Mill  Opens 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

W71TH  a  second  meeting  between  news-  menl'  will  not  by  legislation  fix  the  price 
W  print  manufacturers  and  the  special  of  paper.  No  government  can  do  that. 


committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  b'riday,  Dec.  20,  the 
question  of  newsprint  prices  for  1930 


No  government  will  attempt  to  regulate 
trade  and  commerce  in  that  way.  This 
government  will  not  take  any  harsh 
measures,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  a  dutv 


continued  to  hang  in  the  balance  as  Edi-  upon  this  government,  on  those  who  ad- 


TOR  &  Publisher  went  to  press  this 
week.  A  meeting  between  manufactur- 


minister  the  affairs  of  Quebec,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  Ontario,  to  see  to  it  that 


ers  and  publishers  supposed  to  be  held  the  forests  are  not  depleted  without  our 


Monday,  Dec.  16,  was  postponed  to  en¬ 
able  mill  owners  to  conter  among  them- 
selevs  before  continuing  discussions  with 
the  A.N.P.A.  group. 

Last  week's  meetings  were  followed 
by  rumors  that  the  manufacturers  had 
abandoned  their  attempts  to  raise  the 
price  to  $60.  A  Montreal  dispatch  to 
the  Toronto  Star,  declared  Dec.  12,  that 
the  “threatening  attitude  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association’’ 
together  with  the  fact  that  International 
Paper  Company  “cannot  join  with  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  raising  the 
price  to  $60,’’  were  said  to  be  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  mill  owners  in  abandoning 
their  price  demands.  This  decision  was 
reported  to  have  been  taken  at  an  in¬ 
formal  conference  in  Montreal  between 
members  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada  and  Premier  Taschereau  of  Que¬ 
bec,  Dec.  12.  On  that  date,  however,  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  Institute 
were  in  New  York  and  Premier  Tas¬ 
chereau  was  in  Quebec. 


l)eople  having  fair  returns  for  the  trees 
cut  down.  It  is  our  duty,  and  we  will 
see  that  our  policy  is  carried  out'.’’ 

Indications  of  an  increase  in  production 
on  the  American  side  of  the  border  were 
seen  this  week  when  International  Paper 
Company  ordered  two  machines  at  its 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  plant  made  over 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  This 
plant  was  changed  from  a  newsprint  to 
a  bond  paper  mill  about  two  years  ago. 

The  South  Glens  fi'aHs,  N.  Y.,  plant 
of  International  will  be  opened  to  make 
newsprint  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  plant  has  been  lying  idle  for  the 
past  two  years.  Pulp  for  this  plant  will 
be  received  from  the  Hudson  Falls  mills 
of  the  company  at  Palmer  Falls.  The 
Fort  Edward  plant  is  expected  to  be 
ready  early  next  week. 

Increasing  orders  from  publishers  are 
given  as  the  reason  for  this  greater 
activity  in  newsprint  production. 

Another  new  mill  was  brought  into 
action,  Dec.  14,  with  the  opening  of  the 
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Dec.  Sd-Jan.  1 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  joint 
convention.  University  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Baton  Rouge. 

Jan.  10-11 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Long  Beach. 

Jan.  15-17 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Newspaper  Institute, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jan.  20— New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Eklitors  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Lycoming,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 


The  reports  were  denied  the  following  $14,000,000  Mersey  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


day  by  Taschereau,  and  P.  B.  Wilson, 
manager  of  the  Institute,  said  he  has  no 


plant  at  Liverpool,  N.  S.  This  is  laid  out 
as  a  four-machine  plant  with  two  ma- 


knowledge  of  any  conference  or  abandon-  chines  already  installed  and  operating. 


ment  of  the  price  increase. 

A  vigorous  defense  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers’  position  in  demanding^  a 
$.5  price  increase  was  made  by  Premier 
Taschereau  in  an  address  before  the 
Lauricr  Hebrew  Political  Club  of 
Montreal,  Monday  of  this  week.  He 
insisted  the  $60  rate  should  be  put  in 
effect  and  asked  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  b'ederal  Parliament. 

Mr.  Taschereau  said  the  newsprint 
industry  was  very  vital  to  the  province 
and  he  hoped  what  he  had  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Quebec  government  would 
be  heard  throughout  the  province  and 
even  beyond.  “I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
we  have  a  great  forest  wealth,  the  great¬ 
est  on  this  continent,  and  we  are  taking 
good  care  to  make  our  forests  perpetual 
and  they  will  remain  perpetual.  Today, 
Canada  is  producing  60  per  cent  of  the 
paper  produced  cat  the  continent,  though 
two  years  ago  we  produced  less  than 
half  of  it.  It  shows  the  progress  that  is 
l)eing  made  in  Canada.  In  the  United 
States  they  cannot  compete  with  us  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  situation  has 
become  more  difficult  for  them  every  day. 
We  have  invited  American  capital  to 
come  here,  and  we  did  well  to  do  so. 

“\Ve  need  the  money  of  the  Americans, 
their  energy  and  their  markets,  and  we 
have  always  found,  and  you  will  always 
find,  that  when  American  capital  is  in¬ 
vested  here,  and  the  goods  are  manu¬ 
factured  here,  good  care  is  taken  that 
the  American  tariff  shall  not  be  pro¬ 
hibitive  agaihst  such  goods. 

“We  find  that  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  here  wish  to  dictate 
the  price  at  which  paper  should  be  sold.’’ 
continued  the  Premier.  “We  are  told 
they  are  selling  their  paper  at  $.S5  a 
ton.  thus  fixing  a  price  which  they  want 
to  be  accepted  by  our  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  nobody  in  the  United  States — and 
they  are  fair-minded  men  in  the  United 
States — should  expect  our  manufacturers 
to  sell  paper  at  cost  jjrice.  Both  the 
Governments  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  $60  a  ton 
is  a  fair  price,  and  $60  a  ton  should  be 
paid  by  the  purchasers. 

“Now,  I  wish  to  say  this,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood.  This  govern- 


Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  president  of  the 
company,  officiated  at  the  openijig  and 
Col.  E.  N.  Rhodes,  Premier  of  Nova 
Scotia,  W'as  one  of  the  guests. 

A  feature  of  the  opening  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  complete  edition  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  Mersey  Times,  at  the  plant. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Halifax  Herald,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  shipped  a  linotype  and 
engraving  equipment  to  the  mill. 

The  Mersey  mill  is  powered  by  a  de¬ 


N.  Y.  ENGRAVERS  SEEK 
STRIKE  SANCTION 

Refusal  of  Publishers  to  Grant  Five- 

Day  and  Five-Night  Week  Leads 
N.  Y.  Union  to  Take  Steps 
Toward  Strike 

The  New  York  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  this  week  voted  to  ask  strike 
sanction  of  the  International  Union 
when  publishers  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  continued  in  their  refusal  to 
grant  the  engravers’  demands  for  a  40- 
hour,  five-day  week  on  the  day  side  and 
a  five-day  week  on  the  night  shift. 
Further  developments  in  the  case  await 
action  of  the  International  organization. 

The  publishers  hold  that  a  five-day  or 
five-night  week  cannot  be  granted  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  business  is  a  seven- 
day  proposition,  and  have  suggested  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  business  situation 
the  engravers  renew  their  present  con¬ 
tract  for  a  period  to  be  agreed  upon. 
This  suggestion  was  turned  down. 

Papers  affected  are  the  World,  Sun, 
Times,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  the 
New  York  Hearst  newspapers. 

BRIGGS  IMPROVING 

Clare  Briggs,  cartoonist,  who  is  in 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
in  New  York,  is  in  a  much  better  condi- 


LAVARRE  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  $886,230  I.  P.  FUNDS 

Accounting  Report  Made  in  Southern 
Newspaper  Litigation — Hall 
Charged  With 
$22,796 

Reporting  the  accounting  feature  of 
the  tangled  litigation  between  HaroW 
Hall  and  William  LaVarre,  p 
Brock,  special  master,  holds  LaVarre 
accountable  to  the  International  Paoer 
Company  for  $886,230.38,  and  Hall  m- 
countable  for  only  $22,796.57.  The  re¬ 
port  was  filed  in  United  States  District 
court  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  Dec.  14. 

The  amount  came  into  LaVarre's 
hands  in  the  purchase  of  the  Auausta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  Columbia  (S.  C) 
Record  and  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C  ) 
Herald  and  Journal.  Although  a  coun 
ruling  of  Sept.  30  held  Hall  and  LaVarre 
to  be  e(|ual  partners,  the  report  shows 
that  LaN  arre  handled  most  of  the  funds. 

The  special  master  was  appointed  by 
Federal  Judge  Bascom  S.  Deaver  to  de¬ 
termine  a  financial  accounting  between 
the  two  partners,  and  reports  the  status 
of  each  with  the  paper  and  power  com¬ 
pany,  which  financed  the  newspaper  pur¬ 
chases. 

Judge  Deaver  on  Dec.  12  denied  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  LaN  arre  counsel  for  a  rehearing 
of  his  order  of  Oct.  29,  which  directed 
LaN  arre  to  deliver  stock  in  three  of 
the  papers  to  J.  T.  NVebb,  Jr.,  court  com¬ 
missioner,  and  continued  a  contempt  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  the  publisher,  involving 
the  transfer,  to  Dec.  20. 

The  motion  to  continue  the  contempt 
hearing  was  made  by  counsel  for  La- 
N’arre  in  order  to  permit  them  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
at  New  Orleans,  for  a  stay  of  the  case, 
it  was  said.  Charles  J.  Bloch,  LaVarre 
attorney,  said  he  would  appear  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  Dec.  19  and  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  writ  of  supersedeas  staying 
both  the  original  order  of  Judge  Deaver, 
dated  Sept.  and  the  order  of  Oct.  29. 

NVith  the  denial  of  the  meJtion  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  order  of  Oct.  29,  Judge 
Deaver  also  denied  a  motion  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  of  the  original  decree.  An  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  order  of  Oct.  29  was  fin¬ 
ally  granted,  but  a  supersedeas  arresting 
the  transfer  of  the  stock  was  refused. 


velopment  14  miles  up  the  Mersey  River,  tion  than  he  was  a  week  ago  when  grave  PULITZER  NAMES  ASSISTANT 
and  is  located  at  tidewater,  making  pos-  f^rs  were  held  for  his_  life.  Though  _ 

sible  shipment  of  paper  to  Atlantic  coast  rSove7y°“*’  Former  Banker,  to  Be  2nd 

IKirts  at  a  considerable  saving  m  freight  recovery. 

rliarires-  The  nrire  of  naner  Helivpn-H  tr»  -  Vlce-rreiident  of  N.  Y.  World 


charges.  The  price  of  paper  delivered  to 
New  York  from  this  mill  is  reported  as 
approximately  $59 — three  dollars  below 


MAXWELL  NAMED  M.  E. 

NV.  T.  Maxwell,  formerly  of  the  staff 


the  present  market  price.  Contracts  at  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  has  been 
a  price  about  this  figure  are  said  to  have  appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Van- 
already  been  signed  for  1930.  The  Nezv  couver  (B.C.)  Sun.  H.  T.  Stein,  former- 
y'ork  Herald  Trilntne  contracted  lor  ly  managing  editor,  becomes  executive 
about  25,000  tons  from  the  Mersey  mill,  editor. 
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Ralph  Hayes,  formerly  vice-presiden: 
of  the  Chatham  and  Phenix  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
second  vice-president  and  executive  a- 
sistant  to  Ralph  Pulitzer,  publisher  oi 
the  New  York  World,  it  was  announced 
l)y  Mr.  Pulitzer  this  week.  Mr.  Hayes 
will  assume  his  duties  Jan.  1.  He  is  at 
present  vacationing  in  Bermuda. 

From  December,  1916  to  July,  1918, 
Mr.  Hayes  served  as  private  secretan 
to  Secretary  of  NVar  Newton  D.  Baker. 
He  resigned  this  position  to  join  the 
army.  After  the  war  he  was  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Ccanpany  and  later  assistant  to  NVill  H 
Hays,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America 
From  this  post  he  went  to  the  Chatham 
and  Phenix  bank,  where  he  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  vice-president. 

.Vs  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Pulitzer 
Mr.  Hayes  will  take  over  many  busi¬ 
ness  details  of  the  Press  PublishiM 
Company,  operating  corporation  of  w 
New  York  NN’orld  and  Evening  IVorU 

WILEY  HONORED 

Louis  NViley,  business  manager  of^< 
Nezv  York  Times,  was  elected  last 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  as  a  director,  in  w 
Franco-American  Society  caused  by  tw 
recent  death  of  Col.  Henry  NVoodwirc 
Sackett,  counsel  for  the  New  Yr 
Herald  Tribune.  James  W. 

S.  Ambassador  to  Germany  was  el^- 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  do’- 
of  Mvron  T.  Herrick. 
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reporter  victim  of  murder  attempt 


R.  A.  Butler  of  Indianapolis  News  Says  He  Was  Fired  On,  Sending  His  Car  Into  Ditch — Exposed 
Political  Corruption  in  Lake  County  Causing  Indictment  of  Officials 


Robert  a.  butler,  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  veteran  Indianapolis  newspaper 
Ln  is  recovering  in  a  Huntington  Ind., 
hospital,  from  injuries  he  received  Sat¬ 
urday  Dec  14,  in  what  he  charges  was 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  for  his 
work  in  uncovering  election  frauds  and 
alleged  corruption  in  Lake  county. 

Butler  says  his  car  was  forced  off  the 
road  near  Huntington  by  another  car 
which  had  followed  him  most  of  his  trip 
from  South  Bend.  He  thought  he  had 
outdistanced  his  pursuer,  he  said  when 
suddenly  a  flash  appeared  before  him  as 
though  a  sawed-off  shot-gun  had  been 
fired  shattering  his  windshield  and  he 
lost  control  of  his  car.  It  left  the  road 
and  he  remained  for  an  hour  pinned  in 
the  wreckage  until  rescued  by  a  farmer. 
He  suffered  a  scalp  furrow  and  a  torn 


liutler  said  he  was  certain  one  of  the 
men  in  the  car  fired  at  him.  Only  a  few 
nights  before,  he  said,  he  was  warned  that 
an  attempt  wouUl  be  made  on  his  life  as 
he  went  from  Hammond  to  Gary.  Half 
way  between  the  cities  he  said  he  saw  an 
automobile  waiting,  with  license  plates 
off  He  said  he  was  certain  the  car  was 
planted  there  to  take  his  life.  Other  at¬ 
tempts  on  his  life  have  been  made,  he 

Mr.  Butler  was  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  News  and  had  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times.  He  held  the 
latter  post  before  the  Times  became  a 
Scripps-lloward  newspaper  and  was 
owned  by  W  illiam  Boyce  of  Chicago. 
Butler  also  had  been  connected  with  the 
Indiana  Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Indianaiwlis  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  interest  of  Republican  ivolitics. 

Butler  is  about  45  years  old.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  an  old  newspaper  family 
in  Huntington  county,  and  is  the  son  of 
Thad  Butler,  founder  of  the  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald,  now  the  Herald-Press,  and 
a  veteran  Indiana  newspaper  man.  The 
father  until  his  death  was  known  as  the 
“Dean  of  Wabash  Valley  editors.” 

Butler  also  had  been  connected  in  a 
publicity  capacity  with  the  Indianapolis 
Street  Railway  Company  and  the  Inclian- 
apolis  Water  Company.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  rejxtrter  on  the  Terre  Haute 
Tribune  and  later  operated  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Coniinercial. 

His  investigatirnis  in  Lake  county  have 
covered  a  period  of  several  months,  and 
have  extended  from  alleged  election 
frauds  to  booze  rings  and  alleged  “pro¬ 
tection”  of  illegitimate  places.  He  has 
been  the  center  of  the  investigation  in  the 
entire  Calumet  district,  which  comprises 
a  large  section  of  extreme  northwestern 
Indiana  Ixirdering  on  Chicago. 

Following  the  summoning  of  witnesses 
for  two  special  sessions  of  the  Lake 
county  grand  jury,  which  were  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  his  work,  a  number 
of  witnesses  were  said  to  have  been 
threatened.  Danger  to  both  life  and 
property  in  the  county  became  so  severe 
that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  federal 
government.  Oscar  Luhring,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  attorney  general’s  office,  was 
sent  to  aid  in  providing  protection  for 
persons  who  were  known  to  have  infor¬ 
mation  of  crime  conditions  in  the  county. 

During  this  stormy  period,  one  man 
was  murdered,  and  the  belief  was  wide¬ 
spread  that  he  was  a  victim  of  gang 
reprisal  because  he  had  only  a  short 
time  before  turning  over  information 
detrimental  to  certain  persons. 

Scores  of  witnesses  testified  at  the 
n'°,  ,S’’?Hd  jury  sessions  following 
outler  s  investigations.  Evidence  seemed 
to  warrant  the  impaneling  of  a  second 
grand  jury  and  the  investigation  still  is 
underway. 

Mayor  Raleigh  P.  Hale  of  East 
t-mcago  was  among  a  large  number  of 
Persons,  including  many  other  public 
emcials,  who  were  indicted  on  charges 
ot  conspiracy  to  violate  the  federal 


liquor  laws.  .At  one  of  the  sessions, 
two  Indianapolis  newspaper  men,  VV^ar- 
ren  Fairbanks,  publisher  of  the  News 
and  Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  were  subpenaed  as 
witnesses.  Both  newspapers  had  been 
active  in  conducting  investigations  and 
gathering  evidence  of  alleged  corrup¬ 
tion. 

Butler  first  w'ent  to  Lake  County  to 
investigate  reports  of  illegal  voting 
in  the  1928  election.  Scores  had  been 
"run  in,”  it  was  claimed,  persons  listed 
as  dead,  and  others  cast  more  than  one 
vote.  This  investigation  led,  however, 
to  still  more  significant  findings,  and  in 
a  series  of  articles  by  Butler  that  were 
published  in  the  News  for  several 
months,  beginning  last  spring,  Butler  de¬ 
voted  many  columns  in  describing  the 
activities  of  alleged  Lake  County  law 
violators. 

The  News  Monday  in  a  page  one 
streamer  story  on  the  attempted  as¬ 
sassination  declared  that  Butler  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  evidence 
invaluable  in  the  prosecution,  and  that 
his  investigations  “have  brought  down  on 
him  bitter  hatred  of  those  who  have 
been  free  to  pursue  their  nefarious 
labors  unmolested.” 

“Putting  on  the  spot"  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Butler  drove  by  automobile  from  town 
to  town  in  Lake  Countv  and  the  Calumet 
district  in  pursuing  bis  investigations. 
Hammand,  Gary,  South  Bend  and  East 
Chicago  \yere  among  the  principal 
cities  he  visited.  He  was  said  to  have 


been  familiar  with  the  practices  of  the 
law  violators  on  whom  he  gathered 
evidence  and  was  able  easily  to  track 
many  things  down  to  facts. 

In  a  statement  Wednesday  at  the 
hospital  where  he  is  confined,  Butler 
implicated  Fred  Burke,  alleged  slayer 
of  a  policeman  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  as 
the  man  who  made  the  bargain  under 
which  truckloads  of  negroes  were  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Chicago  to 
the  polls  in  Lake  County  and  voted  at 
the  1928  election. 

The  story  of  the  negroes  was  one  of 
the  things  that  first  drew  Butler  to  Lake 
county.  Burke  was-  recently  captured, 
and  with  his  capture  came  the  charge 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  ballot, 
fraud.  Burke,  Butler  believed,  held  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Evidence  was  found 
which  tended  to  show  that  the  mysterious 
Burke  had  made  arrangements  with  an 
Indiana  politician  to  import  floaters  over 
the  Illinois  line  on  election  day. 

.After  department  of  justice  agents 
had  failed  in  efforts  to  find  the  myster¬ 
ious  Burke,  Butler  is  said  to  have  found 
him  in  a  southside  Chicago  hotel.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  department  of  justice 
agents,  Butler  went  to  the  hotel  and  the 
two  agents  went  inside,  a  third  remain¬ 
ing  with  Butler  outside.  .After  some  lit¬ 
tle  wait  the  agents  were  seen  standing  on 
a  street  corner  a  half  block  down  the 
street.  They  told  Butler  they  had  been 
unable  to  find  Burke. 

Butler  aided  in_  establishing  that 
Burke  was  probably  the  man  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  importation  of  the 
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Page  Bob  Ripley!  Believe  it  or  not,  perfect  symmetry  is  attained  in  the 
makeup  of  this  page  from  the  New  York  W'orld  of  Dec.  10.  Makeup  editors 
will  please  note  how  all  stories  are  balanced  in  pairs.  “Such  makeup  is 
developed  whenever  it  is  possible  without  sacrificing  news,”  Ralph  Renaud, 
managing  editor  of  the  World,  declared.  “The  front-page  stories  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment  on  Dec.  10.”  The  page  was  laid 
out  by  Byron  Lewis,  night  managing  editor. 


negroes  to  the  polls.  Butler  said  that  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  injuries 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  agents  to  the  connection  between 
Burke  and  the  ballot  frauds. 

An  examination  held  at  the  Hunting- 
ton  hospital  by  Dr.  Stanley  Casey  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  assassination  theory.  Dr. 
Casey  said  he  believed  that  a  bullet  cut 
off  the  top  of  Butler’s  right  ear  and 
gouged  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  scalp. 
The  doctor  said  that  wounds  from  bits 
of  glass  from  the  shattered  windshield 
would  have  been  of  a  different  nature. 

Reports  of  Fluntington  police  and 
other  persons  who  investigated  the  ac¬ 
cident  expressed  the  belief  that  bullets 
had  been  fired  from  a  passing  car  in  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  kill  the  man. 

Repeated  threats  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  persons  implicated  in  the  clean¬ 
up,  particularly  those  exposed  in  the 
recent  grand  jury  sessions,  the  subse¬ 
quent  indictments  and  the  trials  that 
have  followed,  that  they  would  “get  But¬ 
ler.”  Just  after  some  of  the  Gary  de¬ 
fendants  were  acquitted  in  federal  court 
of  conspiracy  charges  he  was  warned 
that  he  would  be  “taken  for  a  ride.” 

Once  before  shots  from  a  passing  au¬ 
tomobile  were  fired  into  his  radiator  on 
a  road  nearTCokomo. 

Parts  of  the  investigation  have  ended 
in  disappointing  results,  however,  with 
all  the  gathering  of  evidence.  In  one  of 
the  most  important  cases  of  liquor  vio¬ 
lation  involving  the  alleged  hijacking  of 
a  truckload  of  beer  by  policemen,  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  drawn  so  faultily  that  it 
was  dismissed  without  trial. 

The  chief  accomplishment  in  the  Lake 
county  cleanup,  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  investigation,  was  the  indictment  of 
more  than  200  persons  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Oct.  5.  The  200  were  named  in 
129  indictments.  In  the  grand  jury’s 
inquiries  into  the  county’s  lawlessness 
and  alleged  corruption,  none  were  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  election 
frauds,  however. 

The  list  included  Mayor  Hale,  James 
IL  Regan,  his  chief  of  police  and  others, 
who  were  drawn  into  a  general  conspir¬ 
acy  indictment.  While  election  fraud  in¬ 
vestigation  did  not  result  in  indictment. 
John  S.  Pratt,  special  assistant  deputy 
attorney  general,  announced  that  the 
probe  would  continue. 

The  grand  jury,  in  the  true  bills 
affecting  Lake  county,  termed  it  (uie  of 
the  most  widespread  conspiracies  to  de¬ 
feat  federal  laws  since  the  indictment  in 
1925  of  Roswell  O.  Johnson,  former 
mayor  of  Gary,  who,  with  54  others  were 
sentenced  to  the  federal  penitentiary  on 
conspiracy  charges. 

Butler’s  series  in  the  News  has  been 
written  anonymously  and  it  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  who  the  investigator  was 
in  Lake  county  until  the  attempted 
assassination. 

Butler  has  not  indicated  what  steps 
he  will  take  to  protect  himself  from  a 
recurrence  of  the  carrying  out  of  threats 
to  take  his  life  when  he  leaves  the  hos¬ 
pital.  It  is  understood  he  intends  to 
resume  his  investigation,  however,  despite 
known  efforts  to  “get  him.” 


BANS  “WORLD  COURT” 

The  World  Court  is  to  be  referred 
to  as  the  Pernyinent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice  of  the  I.eaguc  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  hereafter  in  all  Hearst  newspapers 
and  wire  service  stories.  Instructions 
to  this  effect  were  issued  this  week,  with 
the  additional  order  that  the  court  be 
called  the  League  Court  in  headlines. 


LOWRIE  JOINS  McCANN 

G.  V.  Lowrie,  formerly  secretary  of 
Crowell,  Crane,  Williams  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  recently  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
as  space  buyer. 
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NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 
ELECTS  BAXTER 

Wathington  Post  M.  E.  Named  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Newspaper  Group — 
Warren  Wheaton  New 
i  Vice-President 

Xorman  W.  Baxter,  managing  editor 
OJ  the  Washington  Post,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
Dec.  14,  by  a  vote  of  201  to  163.  His 
opponent  was  Paul  Wooton,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Nciv  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  the  McGraw-Hill  publications. 

Russell  Kent,  correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  the  present  pres¬ 
ident  will  retire  in  favor  of  Baxter  on 
Jan.  18. 

Warren  Wheaton,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Publie  Ledger  and  Mark  Thistlethwaite, 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  were  chosen 
vice-president  and  secretary,  respectively. 
They  had  no  opposition. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton,  of  the  Troy 
Times  was  elected  treasurer.  He  de¬ 
feated  Harry  R.  Stringer,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald. 

William  L.  Bruckhart  of  the  United 
States  Daily  defeated  Hardie  Meakin, 
Variety  correspondent  for  the  financial 
secretaryship. 

Wilmot  Lewis,  of  the  London  Times; 
Charles  J.  Lilly,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Alliance  and  Bascom  N.  Timmons,  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  and  Cleveland 
Neivs  were  elected  members  of  the  board 
of  governors,  without  opposition.  L.  M. 
Benedict,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Titnes  was 
elected  to  a  similar  post  by  defeating 
Frank  Hall,  of  the  N.C.W.C.  News 
Service.  Eugene  S.  Leggett,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Press,  Samuel  Bell,  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  Kirke  L.  Sim|)son,  of 
the  Associated  Press  are  other  members 
of  the  board. 

HICKORY  RECORD  SOLD 

Editor  of  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch 

Becomes  Publisher  of  N.  C.  Daily 

L.  C.  Gifford,  editor  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Dispatch,  resigned  that  position 
last  week  to  become  publisher  and 
principal  stockholder  of  the  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record.  He  purchased 
the  Record  from  J.  S.  Miller.  Paul 
Poynter,  who  sold  the  Dispatch  to  his 
son.  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  last  March,  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Gifford  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Daily  Record. 

Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Poynter  were  in 
the  newspaper  business  together  in 
Seymour,  Ind.,  before  they  bought  the 
Kokomo  Dispatch  10  years  ago.  They 
remained  partners  until  June,  19.^, 
when  Mr.  Gifford  sold  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Poynter  with  the  intention  of  buy¬ 
ing  another  newspaper  of  his  own.  At 
Mr.  Poynter ’s  request  he  remained  as 
editor  of  the  Dispatch  until  he  could  lo¬ 
cate  the  property  he  wanted. 

After  a  vacation  in  Europe  this  sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Gifford  did  not  resume  his 
duties  as  editor  but  spent  his  time  in¬ 
vestigating  newspaper  properties.  Mr. 
Poynter  sold  the  Dispatch  to  his  son  in 
March  this  year. 

NEW  GERMAN  DAILY 

Chicago  is  soon  to  have  a  new  Ger¬ 
man  daily  newspapers,  the  Chieagocr 
Tageblait,  with  a  weekly  edition,  the 
Illinois  .Stoats  Hcrold.  The  first  issue 
of  the  weekly  paper  appeared  Dec.  6 
and  the  daily  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  mechanical  arrangements  have  been 
completed.  The  new  paper,  which  will 
be  printed  in  English  script  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  will  have  offices  at  .''42 
South  Dearborn  street. 

HEINZ  WISH  FULFILLED 

The  ashes  of  Louis  Heinz,  veteran 
ship  news  reporter  of  the  New  York 
.American,  were  cast  into  the  sea  when 
the  liner  George  \\Tashington  was  1,100 
miles  out  from  New  York,  Dec.  LS. 
Mr.  Heinz  died  last  month  and  before 
his  death  he  asked  that  his  ashes  be 
strewn  on  the  ocean  by  Captain  A.  B. 
Randall,  of  the  George  Washington,  a 
friend  of  many  years. 


JOINS  CHICAGO  TABLOID 

Jack  Dunn,  formerly  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  radio  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Dally  Illustrated 
Times.  He  is  assisted  by  Richard  Mac- 
cauley,  formerly  of  Station,  WTMJ, 
Milwaukee,  and  Ted  Young. 

NORWALK  DAILY  BUYS 
BRIDGEPORT  HERALD 

Richard  Howell  to  Continue  aa  Editor 
of  Sunday  Paper  —  Price 
Reported  Close  to 
$500,000 

In  a  deal  said  to  involve  “in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $500,000,”  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  was  formally 
transferred  from  the  estate  of  Fred  R. 
Swift  to  the  owners  of  the  Norwalk 
Evening  Sentinel,  after  the  issuance  of 
last  Sunday’s  edition.  The  new  concern 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Bridgeport  Herald 
Corporation,  and  it  is  announced  that  no 
staff  changes  are  contemplated.  Richard 
Howell,  for  40  years  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Herald,  has  signed  a  five-year 
contract  to  continue  as  editor,  while  W. 
G.  Davis  will  continue  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  Alfred  S.  O’Brien  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Officers  of  the  new  corporation  are: 
President,  Leigh  Danenberg,  editor  of 
the  Norwalk  Sentinel ;  vice-president, 
Richard  Howell ;  treasurer,  Wendell  P. 
Milligan,  treasurer  of  the  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  secretary,  W.  G. 
Davis ;  director,  Charles  H.  Harris. 

The  Herald  was  founded  by  Fred  R. 
Swift  in  1888,  having  its  plant  in  Water- 
bury  and  known  as  the  Waterbury 
Herald.  After  a  few  years  the  press 
was  moved  to  Bridgeport  and  the  paper 
issued  from  there. 

In  his  page  one  editorial  anent  the 
sale.  Editor  Howell  commented  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Herald  derives  more  rev¬ 
enue  from  sale  of  papers  than  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  Selling  at  10  cents,  the  paper 
has  shown  a  profit  in  every  year  since 
its  founding  but  one,  he  stated.  “The 
Herald  was  built  upon  the  theory  that 
advertising  is  a  by-product  of  a  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Howell  declared. 

EDITORS  ANSWER  SCHALL 

Minnesota  Assn.  Officials  Ask  Senator 
to  Prove  Ownership  Charges 

Officers  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
-Association,  Dec.  17,  called  on  Senator 
Thomas  D.  Schall  at  Minneapolis  to 
prove  his  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week  that  he  understood  Elast- 
ern  financial  interests  have  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  200  or  more  Minnesota  news¬ 
papers. 

President  L.  A.  Rossman  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Sam  Haislet  declared  in  a  joint 
statement  that  facts  as  to  newspaper 
ownership  were  on  file  in  Washington 
and  that  sworn  statements  were  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  in  the  papers.  There¬ 
fore,  they  said,  either  Senator  Sehall 
was  wrong  or  many  editors  were  guilty 
of  perjury.  They  called  on  him  to 
name  any  Minnesota  papers  bought  by 
Eastern  utilities  or  industrial  interests. 

UNION  MAN  CONVICTED 

Hugh  J.  Gordon,  former  president  of 
the  .St.  Ixiuis  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
.18,  was  found  guilty  of  embezzling  $575 
of  the  union’s  funds  by  a  jury  in  St. 
Louis,  Dec.  12,  and  punishment  was  fixed 
at  two  years  in  the  penitentary,  the  mini¬ 
mum  sentence  under  the  charge.  His 
books  showed  a  shortage  of  $13,000. 
The  international  union  brought  about 
the  prosecution. 

CONYBEARE  ADDRESSES  SPECIALS 

S.  E.  Conybeare,  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  company,  addressed  the  Six-Point 
League  of  New  York  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  group  in  the  New  York 
.Adverti.sing  club,  December  19.  Hil  F. 
Best,  eastern  manager  of  M.  C.  Mogen- 
sen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the 
League,  presided. 


Oskar  J.  W.  Hansen,  Chicago  sculptor, 
with  his  completed  bust  of  Joseph 
Medill,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  for  the  journalistic  hall  of 
fame  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  bust  hag  already  been  sent  to  the 
university  to  be  placed  in  its  niche 
in  the  hall,  which  was  organized  last 
year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association. 

“THEREMIN”  VIEWED  AS 
NEW  AD  SOURCE 

Newly  Invented  Musical  Instrument 
Now  Being  Demonstrated — 
Made  by  Radio- 
Victor 

A  wholly  new  source  of  advertising 
is  foreseen  in  the  forthcoming  effort 
to  put  a  “Theremin”  in  every  Ameri¬ 
can  home,  but  the  use  of  space  in  any 
considerable  quantity  is  apparently  still 
some  distance  away. 

For  the  present,  marketing  efforts 
consist  principally  of  demonstrations  of 
the  new  musical  instrument  in  high- 
class  music  houses  at  strategic  loca¬ 
tions,  with  the  advertising  left  to  the 
dealers. 

The  Theremin  is  the  new  musical  in¬ 
strument  invented  by  Prof.  Leon 
Theremin,  Russian  scientist,  and  being 
developed  by  the  Radio-Victor  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America.  It  is  a  relative  of 
the  radio,  including  tubes,  loud  speaker, 
and  two  shiny  metal  rods  to  serve  as  an¬ 
tennae.  To  play  it,  one  shakes  his 
right  hand,  tremolo  fashion,  at  the  rod 
on  the  right  side,  moving  his  left  hand 
toward  and  from  the  other  rod  to  con¬ 
trol  the  loudness.  The  sound  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  stringed  instruments. 

The  big  appeal  of  the  Theremin  is 
the  ease  with  which  one  is  said  to  learn 
to  play  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  expected 
to  have  an  advantage  over  such  instru¬ 
ments  as  the  piano  and  violin,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  a  creative  appeal 
not  found  in  the  radio  and  phonograph. 

SPORT  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 

Zipp  Newmann  of  Birmingham  Heads 
Southern  Group 

Sports  writers  from  five  cities  of  the 
south  met  in  Chattanooga  during  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues 
and  organized  the  Southern  League  Base¬ 
ball  Writers’  .Association. 

Zipp  Newmann,  sports  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Nezes  was  chosen  president, 
and  Bob  Phillips,  sports  <’ditor,  Birming- 
ham-Age-Herald,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

KEEFE  PROMOTED 

Thomas  Keefe,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
city  editor  of  the  Otiunnea  (la.)  Daily 
Courier.  He  has  been  a  reporter  on 
the  Courier  staff  for  several  years  and 
succeeds  Gyde  B.  Hightshoe  who  be¬ 
comes  state  editor  at  the  head  of  the 
reorganized  state  department. 


TO  CONTINUE  UTILITY 
HEARINGS,  JAN.  8 

National  Electric  Light  Aisociatioa 
and  Others  to  Be  Questioned 
by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission 


Hearings  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  of  power  and 
gas  utilities  will  be  resumed  lanuarv  8 

Public  utility  organizations'  includinir 
the  National  Electric  Light  .Association 
and  the  Joint  Committee  of  National 
Utility  Associations,  will  be  given  their 
“day  in  court”  at  that  time.  .Attorneys 
for  the  utility  associations  will  question 
their  witnesses  and  Judge  Robert  E 
Healy,  chief  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  will  cross  examine 
them. 

Representatives  of  these  associations 
will  attempt  to  prove  that  they  merely 
furnished  educational  information  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  schools,  men's 
and  women’s  clubs  (“Everything  but 
sky-writing,”  as  George  F.  Oxley  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  put 
it),  and  that  they  did  not  seek  to  use 
the  press  and  other  media  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes. 

In  the  Commission’s  examination  of 
national,  regional  and  state  “public  in¬ 
formation  directors”  of  public  utility  as¬ 
sociations,  a  tremendous  amount  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  more  than  4,{X)0  exhibits  were 
put  into  the  record  showing  the  pub¬ 
licity  work  of  the  pow'er  organizations. 
These  revealed  a  nation-wide  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  carrying  on  concerted 
publicity  against  government  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  against  lower  rates, 
against  any  criticism  of  public  utility 
companies,  against  proposed  legislation 
considered  harmful  to  the  utilities, 
against  senators,  congressmen  and  other 
public  officials  considered  unfavorable  to 
their  interests,  and  in  general  presenting 
their  “case”  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
served  notice  that  it  will  use  every  legal 
means  possible  to  uphold  its  right  to 
subpoena  the  ledgers  and  documents  of 
companies  deemed  necessary  to  obtain¬ 
ing  all  the  information  on  publicity,  po¬ 
litical  activities  and  financing  of  utility 
companies. 

In  its  annual  report  to  Congress,  the 
Commission  has  suggested  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  clarifying  its  powers  to 
subpoena  documents  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  it  makes  at  the  behest 
of  either  House  of  Congress. 

HERALD-TRAVELER  PAYS  EXTRA 

Earning*  of  Bocton  Daily  for  1929 
Estimated  at  $3  Per  Share 

Directors  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  this  week  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  40c  per  share  and 
an  extra  dividend  of  10c  per  share  pay¬ 
able  Jan.  2,  to  stockholders  of  record  of 
Dec.  21. 

This  is  the  first  dividend  action  since 
the  recent  rearrangement  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  structure. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  First  National 
Corporation  of  Boston,  bankers  for  the 
syndicate,  that  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corporation  net  earnings,  after 
all -charges  and  taxes,  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  31,  will  be  about  $1,200,0(X),  or 
$3  per  share  on  the  400,000  shares  of  no 
par  value  common  outstanding. 

2,500  HONOR  ARMSTRONG 

Twenty-three  hundred  persons  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  and  guests  from 
a  dozen  other  cities  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  attended  a  testimonial  dinner  and 
dance  to  Andrew  R.  Armstrong,  pres'" 
dent  of  New  York  Newspaper  Union  2, 
at  the  Hotel  .Astor,  New  York  City,  Dec. 
IS.  The  dinner  was  under  auspices  of 
the  union  and  friends  in  allied  printing 
trades  of  Greater  New  York.  A  Pack¬ 
ard  automobile  and  a  silver  loving  cup 
were  presented  to  Mr.  .Armstrong  by  his 
friends,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  received  a 
diamond  brooch. 
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NEWSPAPER  FUNDS  ALLEVIATE  SUFFERING 


Press  Unusually  Active  This  Year  in  Providing  Holiday  Cheer  to  the  Destitute — Many  Plans  Used  to 
Spread  Yuletide  Spirit  Throughout  Nation — Dailies  Unite  in  Common  Cause 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


not  to  Rive  money  to  person?  pijsing  as 
representatives  of  the  fund. 

Accompanying  each  case  reported  is  a 
designation  of  the  amount  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  persons  involved.  The  iden¬ 
tities  of  these  people  are  kept  confiden¬ 
tial  and  are  known  only  to  the  societies 
under  whose  supervision  they  come.  The 
money  received  by  the  Times  i<  for¬ 
warded  to  the  charity  organizations 
daily.  Contributions  received  are  of 
three  kinds — those  designated  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  society,  a  specific  case  or  undesig- 
nated.  The  undesignated  funds  are  di¬ 
vided  among  the  organizations  according 
to  the  number  of  cases  they  represent. 
Administration  of  the  fund  is  carried  on 
by  the  Times  and  the  charity  societies 
without  drawing  from  the  fund.  Every 
cent  contributed  goes  to  the  cases. 

An  account  of  the  money  handled  is 
kept  and  audited  periodically,  and  six 
months  after  the  campaign  is  over  a 
check-up  on  the  condition  of  the  persons 
and  families  receiving  aid  is  made  and 
the  results  published  in  a  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Times.  The  amount  designated 
as  necessary  for  each  case  represents  the 
sum  needed  for  rehabilitation.  It  is  to 
pay  for  food,  clothes,  rent,  hospital  or 
medical  treatment,  care  of  helpless 
children  or  the  education  of  a  potential 
supporter  of  a  family.  Help  is  extended 
throughout  the  year  when  necessary. 

Since  1916  contributions  have  war¬ 
ranted  the  aiding  of  more  than  the  spe¬ 
cific  100  cases  and  last  year  help  was 
extended  to  469  cases  representing  1,798 
needy  persons.  The  contributions  n<iw 
range  from  a  few  cents  to  indiviilual 
gifts  of  $.s,000.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
donors  last  year  were  persons  giving 
$2.S  or  less,  but  39.7  of  the  entire  fund 
was  contributed  by  2.s9  persons  who  gave 
from  $100  to  $5,{XX)  each. 

The  Times  fund  grew  to  its  present 
proportions  although  it  was  looked  tipon 
in  1912  by  charity  organizations  as 
merely  a  means  of  making  “.sob  story” 
copy  for  the  paper.  This  prejiidict*  was 
overcome  and  the  fund  is  now  known 
throughout  the  country  with  contribu¬ 
tions  coming  from  every  state. 

The  annual  Christmas  fund  collected 
by  the  New  York  American  was  launclied 
this  year  with  a  $100  ctmtribution  from 
Hamsay  MacDonald,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  when  he  was  visiting 
.America  early  in  November.  Tlie  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  running  since  Ni>v.  X  and, 
according  to  Louis  \V.  Fehr,  in  cliarge 
for  the  American,  it  is  expected  to  bring 
in  $10,(X)0  more  than  last  year's  eft'ort. 

The  money  received  by  the  .Kmerican 
is  used  to  buy  Christmas  baskets  which 
are  distributed  to  poor  and  needy  families 
tions  cooperate  with  the  Times  in  selec-  'bj;  city  through  numerous,  cliarity 
tion  of  cases  and  distribution  of  the  organizations.  week  appeals 

money.  These  are:  the  New  York  Asso-  more  than  3(),00()  of  these  ba^kejts 

ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  bad  been  received  and  an  anal>-sis  ot  the 
the  Poor,  the  Charity  Organization  So-  contributions  so  far  received  shows  that 
ciety,  the  State  Charities  Aid  .\ssfKia-  alxiut  40  per  cent  have  c(>rne  trom  new 
tion.  New  York  Federation  for  the  .Sup-  contriliiitors,  Mr.  hehr  sau.. 
port  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies,  The  baskets,  which  bring  cheer  and 
the  Catholic  Charities,  the  Brooklyn  Bu-  insure  a  comfortable  Christmas  for  many 
reaii  of  Charities,  and  the  Brooklyn  Fed-  nf  New  York’s  poverty-stricken  families, 
eration  of  Jewish  Charities.  contain  gocxls  worth  $9.72  in  the  open 

All  of  these  organizations  submit  market,  but  the  large  number  ordered  by 
their  most  urgent  cases  to  the  Times,  ibe  American  brings  the  price  down  to 
From  these  100  are  selected  and  the  cam-  $4.40  and  makes  possible  the  purcha>e  of 
paign  is  started  with  an  appeal  spread  twice  as  many  as  at  the  market  price, 
over  four  pages  of  the  Sunday  Times  This  year  the  American  will_  distribute 
approximately  three  weeks  before  Christ-  17, (XX)  baskets.  The  balance  of  the  fund, 
mas.  In  this  appeal  the  stories  of  the  which  is  expected  to  reach  $130,(XK»  will 
1(X)  cases  are  told  briefly  and  without  be  put  into  the  special  emergency  relief 
embellishment.  Accompanying  drawings  account  operated  by  the  .\nierican 
are  contributed  by  some  of  the  nation’s  throughout  the  year.  This  money  is 
leading  artists.  On  succeeding  Sundays  handled  through  a  relief  department, 
until  Christmas,  two  pages  are  devoted  maintained  by  the  daily  at  its  West  .■'7th 
to  renewed  appeals  and  selected  cases  street  office.  Reporters  and  policemen 
are  republished  in  the  daily  editions,  to-  report  to  the  department  evictions,  ac- 
gethcr  with  a  report  of  the  contributions  cidents  depriving  families  of  their  means 
received  the  previous  day  regardless  of  of  support  and  innumerable  other  every- 
amount.  This  is  the  only  form  of  ap-  day  tragedies  of  the  seething  metroixilis. 
peal  used  by  the  Times.  No  solicitations  The  American  appropriates  money  from 
are  made,  either  by  the  paper  or  the  its  relief  fund  to  restore  evicted  persons 
charity  groups,  and  notices  to  this  effect  to  their  homes  and  to  help  them  until 
are  published  as  a  warning  to  readers  they  are  again  able  to  pay  their  rent ;  it 


1  of  poverty  will  be  alleviated  this 
Christmas  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
\merican  homes  through  charitable  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  daily  press.  Never  before 
have  the  daily  newspapers  taken  on  them¬ 
selves  the  burden  of  spreading  Yuletide 
cheer  among  the  unfortunate  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  have  shouldered  the  task 

nation-wide  survey  made  by  Editor 
&*  Publisher,  although  it  is  far  from 
complete,  reveals  these  outstanding  facts : 

(1)  Large  metropolitan  papers  are  not 
only  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  but  are  doing  so  with  renewed  vigor, 
^d,  most  generally,  with  a  large  increase 
in  their  monetary  quotas. 

(2)  Smaller  dailies  are  increasingly 
active  in  assuming  leadership  in  their 
communitie.s  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  poor 
are  remembered  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Many  new  names  are  to  be  found 
in  this  list. 

(3)  A  spirit  of  cooperation  exists 
as  never  before  among  the  various  papers 
of  a  community  in  furthering  the  one 
common  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  drawn  from  the  survey  is 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
newspapers  undertook  their  Christmas 
task  this  year.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  press  is  doing  its  charitable  work 
as  routine,  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is 
an  irksome  duty  that  must  be  performed 
to  maintain  good-will.  In  most  cases  a 
genuine  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  shown, 
with  no  strings  tied  to  its  endeavors. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
dailies  solicit  and  distribute  their  Christ¬ 
mas  offerings  in  the  large  cities.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  generally  accepted  is  that 
wherein  the  paper  undertakes  the  job  of 
giving  a  happy  Christmas  to  a  certain 
number  of  needy  families.  These  fami¬ 
lies  are  usually  picked  out  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  charitable  organizations,  and  the 
paper  prints  the  facts  about  the  families’ 
needs,  seldom  mentioning  their  names,  of 
course.  This  is  the  plan  that  has  been 
followed  so  successfully  by  the  Nezv 
York  Times  since  1912. 

In  many  cases  the  metropolitan  papers 
have  outside  activities  to  swell  their 
funds,  mostly  in  the  nature  of  benefit 
shows,  lx)xing  matches,  etc.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  .Vm'.f,  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
\'cw  York  American  were  among  those 
employing  these  means. 

Still  another  typical  plan  is  called  the 
Good  Fellows  Club,  where  the  business 
men  of  the  community  act  as  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  in  many  cases  the  donors, 
of  the  gifts  and  materials  the  paper  soli- 
ats.  The  plan  has  many  deviations.  In 
Detroit,  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
IS  raised  by  the  Old  Newsboys  (bed¬ 
fellow  Club,  prominent  citizens  taking 
their  stand  at  street  corners  and  selling 
the  afternoon  papers.  This  year  the  Old 
expect  to  disburse  about 
$/0,(XX)  in  clothing  and  food. 

The  subsequent  listing  will  show  that 
dailies  adhere  to  the  practice 
of  holding  parties  for  the  youngsters 
either  on  Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas 
morning,  that  letters  to  Santa  CHaus  are 


“WINTER” 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Neysa  McMein,  noted  portrait  painter  and 
magazine  cover  artist,  as  her  contribution  to  the  ISeu'  York  Times’  annual 
Christmas  campaign  to  aid  the  “Hundred  Neediest  (iases.”  The  Times 
featured  this  picture  in  large  spare  in  its  appeal,  Dec.  1.5. 
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CHRISTMAS  CHARITY  FUNDS  RAISED  BY  NEWSPAPERS  ALLEVIATING  SUFFERING 
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This  six-foot  pile  of  toys  was  collected  by  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
from  children  who  each  paid  an  admittance  price  of  one  toy  to  a  Christmas 
entertainment  staged  recently  by  the  daily.  The  toys  are  being  reiinished 
for  distribution  among  the  poor  children.  The  man  without  a  hat  is  M.  L. 

Brandon,  circulation  manager,  who  staged  the  show. 


Volunteer  workers  and  staff  members  photographed  sorting  toys  for  the  poor 
children  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  an  annual  institution  of  the  Fresno  Morning  Repub¬ 
lican.  More  than  3,000  children  are  benefited  each  year  by  this  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper. 


supports  destitute  families ;  takes  care 
of  injured  poor  people;  and,  in  one  case, 
set  aside  an  indefinite  appropriation  to 
care  for  the  family  of  a  man  thrown  out 
of  work,  perhaps  permanently,  by  the  loss 
of  his  voice. 

The  American’s  fund  is  collected  by 
means  of  form  letter  appeals,  benefit 
shows  and  boxing  exhibitions.  More  than 
.3.1,000  letters  were  sent  out  to  selected 
lists  and  a  benefit  show  has  been  held  in 
a  Broadway  theatre  every  other  Sunday 
night  since  the  campaign  was  launched. 
Broadway  stars  contribute  their  services 
gratis  to  these  shows.  The  letter  appeals 
are  nationwide. 

One  of  the  earliest  contributors  this 
year  was  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  who  gave 
$500,  as  he  has  done  every  year  since 
the  fund  was  started. 

Forty  neediest  cases  have  been  singled 
out  for  aid  by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  liagle. 
These  cases  were  taken  from  among  those 
on  the  records  of  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jewish  and  civic  cliarity  organizations  of 
the  borough.  The  appeal  is  made  through 
stories  carried  in  the  Eagle  every  day 
and  a  special  page  on  Sundays.  A  special 
reporter  is  assigned  to  handle  these 
stories. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  fund  the 
1-lagle  planned  a  dinner  party  in  its  newly 
organized  Home  GuiUl,  to  which  220 
tickets  were  sold  at  $2  each.  Several 
hundred  additional  tickets  at  $l.were  sold 
for  a  special  showing  of  a  new  motion 
picture  of  the  Eagle’s  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  Home  Guild  parties, 
the  Paramount-Famous  Players-Lask> 
Company  donated  the  use  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  Theatre  to  the  Eagle  for  a  l)enefit 
performance  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  21. 
The  admission  to  this  show  was  set  at 
$1.  The  money  received  through  these 
methods  and  that  donated  as  a  result  of 
the  daily  stories  will  be  divided  among 
the  charity  organizations  to  l)e  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  neediest  cases. 

Funds  to  care  for  80  old  couples,  who 
are  threatened  with  separation  in  liomes 
for  the  aged,  because  of  the  lack  of 
money  to  keep  their  simple  little  homes 
together,  are  sought  this  year  through 
the  New  York  Evening  Post’s  Old  Folks 
Christmas  Fund.  The  total  amount 
tiered  is  $50,000,  and  this  peak  is  fast 
being  reached,  according  to  Julian  Mason, 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  The  fund 
this  week  was  running  even  with  last 
year’s  total  at  the  same  period,  Mr. 
Mason  said. 

The  Evening  Post’s  appeal  is  unusual 
in  that  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  aiding 
old  couples  who  have  fallen  on  hard 
times  and  are  left  to  the  cold  mercy  of 
busy  New  York.  The  money  collected 
is  used  to  support  these  old  people 
throughout  the  ensuing  year  and  to  save 
them  from  gloom  and  sadness  of  separa¬ 
tion  in  public  institutions. 

Famous  writers,  artists  and  actors  are 
asked  by  the  h'vening  Post  to  visit  the 
iKimes  of  these  aged  couples  and  write 
their  impressions  of  the  scene  they  wit¬ 


ness,  telling  briefly  the  life  story  of  the 
unfortunate  pair  and  showing  how  their 
misfortune  came  about.  Elach  story 
tells  how  much  is  needed  to  buy  food  and 
clothing  and  pay  rent  for  them  for  a  year. 

The  funds  received  by  the  Evening 
Post  are  distributed  through  charity  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  old  folks’  cases.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  administration,  every  dollar 
going  to  the  needy  persons. 

Thomas  Revere,  Evening  Post  staff 
writer,  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work, 
and  among  the  well-known  persons  who 
have  visited  old  couples  for  the  paper 
are  John  Halliburton,  author  of  travel 
txKiks ;  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  actress  and 
monologist ;  and  Cecil  Clark  Davis, 
artist.  The  stories  arc  printed  daily  until 
Christmas  and  each  day  a  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  and  the  amounts  they  donate 


the  city  for  a  whole  year,  this  year  has 
set  out  to  raise  $60,000,  to  be  given  to 
the  ^  neediest  families.  The  news¬ 
paper  started  the  fund  with  its  own 
contribution  of  $3,000. 

Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times  is 
raising  a  fund  to  be  spent  for  a  series 
of  Christmas  parties  in  those  churches 
which  serve  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
In  each  needy  district  a  convenient 
church,  mission  or  Sunday  school  will 
be  selected  as  the  scene  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  celebration,  with  a  Christmas  tree, 
candy  and  plenty  of  Christmas  toys. 

Chicago  Evening  American  is  making 
a  collection  of  dolls  contributed  by  read¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaper  to  be  distributed 
among  poor  children  at  Christmas  time. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  turns  over 
to  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies,  all  unsolicited  funds  it  receives. 


DAILIES  FIND  NEW  WAYS  TO  AID  NEEDY 

A  MONO  the  unusual  campaigns  being  conducted  this  year  by  newspapers 
to  relieve  distress  are  the  following: 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  is  cooperating  with  a  children’s  home  finding 
society  in  an  “Adopt  a  Convict’s  Family”  campaign.  Each  family  is  described 
in  the  news  columns,  and  the  readers  are  invited  to  take  rare  of  the  individual 
cases. 

Sacramento  Bee,  in  addition  to  other  charity  work,  supports  a  Christmas 
sale  of  handiwork  made  by  the  unmarried  mothers  in  a  local  institution, 
giving  them.  also,  a  Christmas. 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  as  a  sideline  to  its  charitable  activities  is  collecting 
clothing  for  war  veterans  in  a  local  hospital. 

Halifax  (N.S.)  Chronicle  and  Star  has  a  fund  to  buy  surgical  boots  and 
like  apparatus  for  crippled  children. 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  is  publishing  pictures  of  orphans  and  trying  to 
find  homes  for  them. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post  is  concentrating  on  providing  Christmas  cheer 
to  poor  colored  children. 

Cleveland  Press  conducted  a  search  and  entertained  2.5  persons,  who  have 
been  most  active  in  philanthropic  work  during  the  year. 


is  printed  to  accompany  the  story. 

"We  don’t  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the 
fund  this  year  will  ctpial  1928,’’  Mr. 
Mason  said  this  week. 

Chicago’s  daily  newspapers  have 
launched  their  annual  campaigns  with 
renewed  zest.  Their  programs  include 
the  distribution  of  toys,  f(X)d  and  money 
to  the  poor. 

The  Chicago  Tnibune  has  issued  its 
call  to  Tribune  Good  Fellows  for  the 
20th  year.  The  Good  Fellows  indicate 
to  the  newspaper  how  many  families 
they  wish  to  look  out  for  on  Christmas 
day  and  are  assigned  a  family  or  families 
who  need  help. 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
will  again  distribute  baskets  of  food  to 
homes  which  would  otherwise  be  cheer¬ 
less.  .special  midnight  stage  show,  a 
benefit  football  game,  and  other  methods 
are  used  to  raise  funds  for  the  baskets. 
.Ml  of  the  money  collected  is  used  for  the 
poor,  the  Herald  and  Examiner  standing 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  campaign. 

Chicago  Daily  Nezes,  which  last  year 
raised  a  fund  of  approximately  $40.0()0  to 
care  for  the  fortv  neediest  families  in 


The  donations  are  acknowledged  in  the 
paper.  I.ast  year  the  Post  received 
$6,000  from  readers. 

In  Cleveland,  seven  years  ago,  the 
S’ezvs  pledged  it.self  that  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  childhood,  an  empty  stocking 
on  that'  greatest  of  all  days  for  children, 
Christmas,  should  be  banished  from  the 
city.  Its  pledge  read  then,  and  it  reads 
tfxlay:  “Not  An  Empty  StcKking  in 
Cleveland  on  Christmas  Morn.” 

Keeping  this  pledge  to  the  very  letter 
has  been  the  News’  greatest'  adventure 
in  happiness.  The  News  Toyshop  for 
Poor  Children,  the  agency  through 
which  the  annual  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gifts  is  made,  has  become  not 
only  a  perfectly-organized  Christmas 
agency  but  has  established  itself  as  a 
IK*rmanent  factor  in  the  city’s  civic  and 
institutional  progress. 

The  Toy.shop  this  year  is  planning  on 
caring  for  at  least  60,000  children.  The 
miml)er  may  go  far  beyond  that  l)efore 
the  last  package  has  been  wrapped  and 
delivered. 

To  achieve  the  certainty  that  not  a 
single  child  is  overlooked,  the  News  has 


established  a  method  that  makes  fail¬ 
ure  impossible,  and  duplication  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  first  step  in  collecting,  listing, 
filing,  and  elimination  of  duplication,  is 
the  enlistment  of  the  highly  organized 
school  systems.  Through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  paro¬ 
chial  schools,  Lutheran  schools,  and  \-ar- 
ious  organizations  of  similar  nature,  the 
Toyshop  receives  the  name,  age,  address, 
of  every  needy  child  in  Cleveland.  Fur¬ 
ther  thaix  that,  each  child  is  asked  to 
specify  exactly  what  he  or  she  would  to 
have  for  Christmas.  Each  teacher  and 
principal  sends  in  the  list  from  his  or 
room  or  school. 

With  this  school  list  as  a  base  list  to 
check  against,  the  next  step  is  to  urge 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Cleveland 
to  make  sure  that  the  Toyshop  receives 
the  name  of  every  needy  child  in  their 
neighborhood. 

The  names  of  more  than  50,0(X)  families 
are  received  through  these  appeals. 
Every  name  received  in  this  way  is 
checked  against  the  basic  school  list. 
This  listing,  checking,  and  card-filing 
takes  the  time  of  a  dozen  or  more 
stenographers  for  weeks  before  it  is 
finished. 

Into  every  package,  at  least  two  pres¬ 
ents  go  for  each  child,  plus  the  candy. 
For  large  families,  a  varied  package  is 
collected. 

All  the  work  of  collecting  the  names, 
sorting  and  checking,  is  done  by  the 
News,  through  the  Toyshop.  The  buy¬ 
ing  of  gifts,  the  wrapping  and  delivery, 
are  also  carried  on  by  the  News.  The 
public  co-operates  in  the  whole  plan. 

The  News  also  sponsored  a  Christmas 
Fund  Boxing  Show,  which  brought  an 
attendance  of  11,197  paid  admissions. 
Other  city  newspapers  cooperated  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  show  editorially. 

The  Clcz'cland  Press  conducted  a  hunt 
for  25  persons  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area  who  best  represented  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  all  the  year.  Scouts  visited 
every  section  looking  for  these  25  people 
Each  of  them  was  asked  to  name  four 
persons  whom  he  or  she  believed  most 
deserving  of  a  merry  Christmas.  Then 
the  Press  and  those  of  its  readers^  who 
wished  to  do  so  shared  in  sponsoring  a 
big  party  for  the  25  neighborhood  Santas 
and  their  100  guests. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  helping  the  Oeye- 
land  district  public  “Give  a  Famih 
Christmas”  to  every  ncedvy  family  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory.  Stories 
have  resulted  which  have  outlined  the 
generousity  of  some  persons,  anonymous 
in  instances,  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Cleveland  newspapers  have  ^ 
operated  with  the  organized  charitahle 
as.sociations  and  there  has  been  w 
anonymous  reference  to  those  in  ne» 
The  city  and  citizens,  supported  by  th« 
public,  only  recently  completed  the  rai^ 
ing  of  an  annual  comm'unity  fund,  tw 
present  year’s  total  being  well  above  tw 
$4, .500,000  goal. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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URGES  INCREASED  PAPER  MAKING  IN  U.  S. 


Writer  Sees  Greater  Development  of  Newsprint  Industry  in  This  Country  as  Relief  from  Foreign- 
Dictated  Prices — Says  Press  Should  Give  Elncouragement 


The  job  of  getting  a  future  newsprint  BY  GEORGE 

one.  T fs  larger.than  any  other  phasi  "tjufremenls!™'  ^  ' 

wfl'rTmerely  meeting  one  -  dependent  upon 

Kigm  iiuw  .t,-  imports  of  this  essential  in  form  of  pulp- 

more  tnannfartitrprs  tn  a  wood  or  wood  pulp  or  finished  paper,  we 

attOTpt  rniinter  attpmnt  ni  problems  that 

W  nrovonf  s“ch  an  international  situation  can 

the  buyer  p  J  se  produce.  This  present  price  matter  is 

The  job  will  take  lots  of  common  sense. 

loi'ustained  hard  work,  much  exper  reader  knows  so  rnuch  about 

Xp  »ill>  <!>'  of  forestry  ‘j*™  f'"'  <:“»'>»  ‘''f 

Td  all  the  industries  that  depend  upon  "?  time  will  ^  taken  here  and  now  to 
he  forests  that  it  is  one  of  the  big  j^s  that-  The  whole  story  up-to-date 

or  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  'V  ? 

The  business  of  forestry  for  profit  is  pu'pwood  to  meet  our  whole  paper 
completely  wrapped  up  with  so  many  consumption  needs.  ♦  ti,  »  r' 

other  economic  questions  that  it  is  as  far-  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  Can- 

reaching  and  as  complex  as  the  farm  l^gan 

problem.  It  canot  be  adjusted  and  read- 

usted  even  as  readily  as  the  farm  prob-  st^ictions  followed  just  about  as  rapidly 
lem  because  of  the  long  time  required  to  was  possible.  Politics  and  the  rousing 
grow  a  crop  and  the  long  periods  and 

large  capital  investment  required  to  legislation  took  only  about  nine  years, 

realize  on  the  business  of  forestry.  T*ie  part  that  the  daily  press  of  Canada 

This  article  will  not  be  an  attempt  accomplishing  this  is  the  one 

to  supply  the  deficits  of  knowledge.  It  that  we  do  not  want  to  lose  sight 

will  not  be  an  attempt  to  advise  or  offer  “  could  not  h^c  been  done  in  nine 

any  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  the  larger  otherwise.  This  press  support  was 

question  of  newsprint  supply  or  forest  legitimate.  It  will  be  legitinyite  for  the 
supply.  It  will  attempt  to  review  some  Press  of  this  country  to  work  definitely 
salient  features,  too  often  overlooked.  back  the  newsprint  industry  to 

and  to  point  out  the  need  of  collective  country. 

action  by  the  publishers.  Here  is  the  right  place  to  begin  look- 

I.et's  consider  a  few  facts  now  upon  >ng  at  this  whole  question  just'  a  little 
which  there  is  no  division  of  opinion.  bit  more  broadly  than  at  newsprint 
I.ast  year— 192R— the  United  .States  alone.  The  public  interest  is  in  the 
consumed  paper  as  follows:  whole  206.7  pounds  of  paper  that  each 

"I'nited  States  Palmer  Consumf'tion  Per  individual  needs  and  uses  annually. 

Cafnta  by  Grades  Newsprint  buyers  can  have  the  whole 

Book .  2.T.S  pounds  country  back  of  them  in  their  effort  to 

Cover .  4.0  bring  about'  conditions  that  will  win  the 

Writing  .  8.,g  newsprint  industry  back  to  this  country. 

Tissue  .  S.4  That  statement  needs  no  modification. 

Wrapping  .  26.7  We  can’t  win  the  industry  back  until  we 

Hanging  .  1.9  have  created  conditions  that  make  it 

Poster  .  3..1  more  attractive  to  capital  in  the  news- 

Roard  . 66.7  print  industry  here  than  it  is  in  Canada. 

Felts  and  Building .  9.5  The  next  indisputable  fact  is  that  we 

N'ewsprint  .  59.. 1  can  do  this  permanently  in  only  one  way 

.Ml  Other  .  1.2  and  that  way  is  obvious :  Raw  material 

-  shortage  lost  us  the  industry.  Raw 

Tfital  . 206.7  pounds  material  abundance  alone  can  win  it 

Lets  trace  from  1819  up  to  date  the  back.  This  movement  of  newsprint  pro- 
all  paper  per  ca^pita  consumption;  1819 —  duction  across  the  border  does  not  need 
2  pounds;  J859 — 8  pounds;  1869 — 20  to  be,  and  is  not  the  last  word, 
pounds;  18^  18  pounds;  1889 — .36  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  raw 

I  ’  pounds;  material  abunclance  can  be  developed  in 

pounds;  1919—124  pounds;  1928—206.7  the  United  States.  We  ought  to  know 
•  .....  much  more  aliout  these  means  than  we 

.  evs sprint  imnsumption  data  is  avail-  now.  We  can.  and  this  will  take  long 
e  since  1899  but  not  in  per  capita  .sustained  hard  work,  much  expert  study 

Ti  fnLfc'!  and  research,  much  patience,  doubtless 

l>0nnn  ton  mueh  expense  and  lots  of  common  sense. 

=  Common  sense  is  here  put  last  and  lar- 

107^3  4;q  gest.  Common  sense  means  a  sense  of 

tons  ’  1928— 3,.s61, 000  things  that  we  have  in  common. 

land  area  suitable  sus.afn  .he  l.rges. 

...  Domestic  Cords  Imported  Exported  Net  Total 

.  1.617,000  4.58,000  125.000  1,950,000 

.  3,201,000  1,362,000  152,000  4.420,000 

91? .  4,446,000  2,980,000  620,000  6,806,000 

923 .  5,00.5.000  .5.9.59,000  212,000  10,7.52,000 

1926 .  .5,479,000  6,862,000  212,000  12,129,000 

The  years  1927  and  1928  must  be  judged  ,  !  !  !  IT  TH  , 

by  taking  total  paper  consumption  in  forest  supply  in  the  vvorld.  We  know 

»f>ns.  In  1926,  using  the  12,129,000  cords  this  because  at  one  time  we  had  this 

af  pulpwood  our  paper  volume  consump-  forest.  It'  matters  not  that  most  of  the 
tion  was  11,769,0W  tons;  in  1927  paper  valuable  forests  and  forest  lands  are  now 
J"!I?umption  was  11,905.000  tons  and  in  in  private  hands.  They  are  the  national 
1''28  It  was  12,329,000  tons.  wealth  and  part  of  the  commonwealth 

These  figures  above  are  not  confusing,  ^nd  are.  fortunately  for  our  future, 
riiey  are  thrilling  to  the  right  men  in  the  under  private  ownership  and  under  the 
right  place  who  are  willing  to  look  the  substantial  business  urge  of  producing 
facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  try  to  profits.  That'  is  our  best  ultimate  guar- 
hnd  out  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  antee  of  sustained  yields  of  wood  in  vol- 
It  is  calculated  that  the  United  States  ume  to  meet  our  needs.  Even  the  more 
must  soon  have  more  than  15,000,000  advanced  European  forestry  countries 
cords  of  pulpwood  yearly  for  its  require-  publicly  or  by  government  hold  no  more 
ments.  This  time  will  arrive  before  we  of  the  present  and  potential  forests  than 
can  possibly  grow  the  wood  to  meet  our  we  now  hold  publicly. 


G.  WHEAT 

The  essential  fact  for  us  to  face  is  that 
it  must  be  made  worth  while  to  grow 
forests  commercially  or  it  will  never  be 
done.  Where  it  is  now  known  and 
proven  to  be  worth  while  a  whole  lot 
of  reforestation,  both  plantation  and  nat¬ 
ural  is  taking  place. 

It  was  only  nine  years  ago  that  this 
reforestation  subject  began  to  grip  our 
attention  at  all  seriously.  If  has  been 
more  or  less  agitated  from  the  earliest 
days  of  our  history.  In  1701  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  was 
worried  about  the  existence  of  forty 
sawmills  and  the  fact  that  they  would 
soon  cut  out  their  available  timber,  and 
so  on  ever  since.  But  let  the  historian 
rest  for  the  present.  This  past  nine 
years  has  been  the  first  real  awakening 
on  this  subject. 

New  York  State  woke  up  when  its 
pocketbook  was  hit  by  an  annual  expen¬ 
diture  of  $140,000,()()0  for  wood  from 
outside  the  state.  It  has  recently  started 
the  largest  single  reforestation  program 
in  the  world.  New  York  State  is  our 
largest  paper  producing  state.  It  is 
probable  that  in  New  York  we  now  have 
an  object  lesson  that  will  spread  widely 
over  the  United  States.  It  must  be  so. 

Forestry  must  be  made  a  business 
proposition  and  promise  success  or  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  accomplished.  We  are  not 
under  a  duty  either  public  or  private  to 
invest  our  capital  in  an  unprofitable  en¬ 
terprise.  But  we  are  under  the  duty  to 
ourselves  to  make  the  right  use  of  our 
timber  resources.  We  are  under  a  pub¬ 
lic  duty  to  the  forest  owners  to  give 
them  every  proper  aid  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  forestry  profitably. 

W’e  are  under  a  duty  to  ourselves  to 
know  a  whole  lot  more  about  our  prob¬ 
able  future  and  to  take  the  most  sensible 
steps  fo  provide  for  that  future.  This 
can  and  should  be  brought  directly  home 
to  the  buyers  of  newsprint,  the  publish¬ 
ers.  They  do  not  know  very  much  about 
this  subject  and  their  self-recognized 
duty  to  their  public  puts  them  in  the 
class  of  those  who  should  lead.  The 
lirst  thing  needed  is,  of  course,  for  them 
to  look  to  their  own  future  interest  in 
newsprint  supply.  But  again  it  should 
be  stated  that  this  involves  the  entire 
subject  of  an  adequate  forest  supply. 

Staying  with  the  subject  of  reforesta¬ 
tion  opportunity  in  the  United  States  a 
few  more  figures  seem  essential.  We 
compare  the  United  States  with  Canada: 
Bulletin  21,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Table  8,  Page  8,  shows  that  we  have  a 
present  total  timber  stand  of  745,558,- 
(XK),0fl0  cubic  feet.  Canada  has  246,826,- 
332,(XX)  cubic  feet.  We  are  decreasing 
our  supply  by  use  and  loss  at  a  rate  that 
will  wipe  it  out  in  45  years.  Canada  by 
the  same  measuring  rule  can  last  49 
years.  This  takes  into  consideration  in¬ 
crement  and  use  and  all  losses,  but  no 
increased  consumption  of  forest  products. 

Comparing  still  further  and  using  the 
official  records  and  reports  Canada  has  a 
much  slower  rate  of  growth  than  our 
climate. 

Canada  has  relatively  a  very  sparse 
population  and  a  much  larger  area  per 
per.son,  forests  considered,  to  look  after. 
This  means  more  expense.  Canada  has 
not  the  wealth  per  capita  with  which  to 
do  this  that  the  United  States  has. 

Canada  is  losing  timber  much  more 
rapidly  by  fire  than  the  United  States. 
Tree  diseases  and  pests  have  spread  even 
more  seriously  there  than  here.  I'ores- 
ters  of  some  of  the  larger  timber  owners 
and  timber  rights  owners  of  Canada 
freely  state  that  Canada  has  been  much 
more  seriously  damaged  by  both  pest  and 
fire  than  the  United  States  and  that  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  so  for  some  time 
ahead.  Their  job  is  very  big  for  the 
forces  they  have  to  manage  it. 

This  is  all  of  just  as  much  concern 
to  the  newsprint  buyer  as  it  would  be  if 


the  timber  were  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  look  at  the  whole  timber  supply  of 
the  continent  and  the  whole  industry  of 
the  continent  in  any  business-like  and 
sensible  survey  of  the  future  of  newsprint 
supply. 

This  matter  is  one  of  collective  interest 
for  all_  the  producers  and  the  users  of 
newsprint  and  all  other  paper  and  still 
further,  all  the  producers  and  users  of 
any  wood  products.  We  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  look  upon  it  in  exactly  this 
manner. 

Forestry  enthusiasts  can  be  pardoned 
for  trying  to  prove  to  us  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  just  about  the  largest  single  econ¬ 
omic  .subject  that  faces  the  human  family 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

Here  we  wish  to  make  some  further 
comparison  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  deal  more  directly 
with  the  present  newsprint  question  and 
bear  some  on  the  factors  that  influence 
Canada  in  her  price  making. 

(1)  Canada  has  the  physical  resources 
of  pulpwood  available  for  newsprint  mills 
at  satisfactory  prices;  the  United  States 
has  not. 

(2)  Canada  has  mills,  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  production  organization  greater 
than  the  United  States. 

(3)  Canada  has  the  direct  definite  and 
active  co-operation  of  federal  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments  and  the  avowed  and 
proven  intent  to  hold  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  there.  This  the  United  States 
has  not. 

(4)  Canada  has  practically  government 
control  of  the  pulpwood  reserves  and  the 
definite  policy  of  caring  for  the  forest  for 
perpetual  prfxluction.  The  United  States 
has  no  such  pulnwoorl  control  or  owner¬ 
ship  and  no  policy.  No  State  has  such 
either. 

(5)  The  world  market  needs  the  total 
of  Can.ada’s  perpetual  production  capacity. 
This  is  true  even  though  at  present 
develonefl  production  is  ahead  of  markets. 
Therefore  the  immediate  credit  standing 
of  the  industry  is  threatened.  The  United 
States  Industry  is  in  more  favorable 
condition. 

f6)  Canada  must  retain  the  U.  S.  as 
her  largest  customer. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  alxive  that  the 
United  States  has  a  much  greater  poten¬ 
tial  forest  production  power  than 
Can.ada.  This  fact  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  in  de<aling  with  this  immediate 
question  and  all  future  (piestions  of 
price. 

The  quickest  way  to  bring  the  other 
fellow  to  terms  is  to  prove  our  independ¬ 
ence.  The  faster  we  regain  forests  and 
foster  the  paper  industry  in  this  country 
the  faster  our  independence  will  grow. 
We  are  and  will  remain  dependent  on 
Canada  for  newsprint  until  the  industry 
grows  here.  Just  so  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  slow  policy- forming  and  our 
slow  program  of  reforestation  we  will  be 
without  that  power  to  be  independent. 

Above  it  was  said  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  a  raw  material  supply  can 
be  developed  in  the  United  States.  This 
phase  of  the  subject  can  easily  become  a 
large  economic  study  and  it  has  a  vast 
number  of  angles  to  it.  These  ought  to 
be  studied  by  and  for  the  publishers 
themselves  if  they  want  to  be  rightly 
equipped  in  this  continuing  struggle  to 
get  reasonably  priced  newsprint. 

One  wav  in  which  early  relief  can  1^ 
obtained  is  through  technical  progress  in 
the  United  States.  This  sounds  like 
dodging  but  it  is  not.  Reliable  informa¬ 
tion  exists  that  a  price  of  $70  per  ton 
for  newsprint  would  at  once  make  avail¬ 
able  newsprint  from  the  southern  states 
and  in  very  large  amount  as  rapidly  as 
plants  could  be  built.  But  of  course  $70 
would  be  a  lot  worse  than  the  threatened 
$60.  But  here’s  the  point :  nine  years 
ago  we  did  not  have  the  technical 
progress  to  make  this  newsprint  in  the 
south.  It  is  further  stated  reliably  that 
(Continued  on  pa<ie  46) 
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OFFICIALDOM  EXPERTLY  TOASTED  ON 
WASHINGTON  WRITERS’  GRIDIRON 


Hoover’s  “Patrioteers”  and  Fact  Finding  Commissions  ’’Kidded’ 
at  Newspaper  Men’s  Dinner,  Dec.  14 — Charles  S. 
Groves  Elected  President 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

WashinKton  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WITH  some  400  distinguished  guests 
present  Saturday  night  December 
14,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Washington’s  Gridiron 
Club  put  on  its  famous  winter  parade 
of  satire. 

With  mercy  for  none,  the  Washington 
correspondents  raked  men  and  events 
over  the  red  hot  gridiron,  while  diplo¬ 
mats  and  statesmen,  and  an  array  of 
distinguished  guests  stretching  all  the 
way  from  Joe  Grundy  to  Jimmy  Walker 
looked  on. 

The  club  made  the  usual  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  affair  which  fea¬ 
tured  “Uncle  Sam's  Side  Show,”  with 
Uncle  Sam  trying  in  vain  to  sell  his 
freaks  “Old  Guard,”  “Baby  Bloc,” 
“Hoovercrat,”  and  the  “House”  to  the 
ghost  of  P.  T.  Barnum  for  a  lone  nickel. 
A  correspondent  impersonating  Harry 
Sinclair  stalked  about  the  spacious  Wil¬ 
lard  dining  hall  in  search  for  the  man 
who  said  you  co'uldn’t  jail  a  million 
dollars,  while  a  l)ell  hop,  carrying  a 
“leaky”  suitcase,  strutted  across  the  hall 
to  show  “a  dry  congressman  to  his  seat.” 

Roy  Roberts,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
president  of  the  club  presided  during  the 
football  game  between  the  teams  of  Joe 
Grundy’s  College  of  Lobbyists  and  Ilill 
Borah’s  Coalition  School,  with  Young 
Bob  La  Follette,  the  latter  team’s  star. 

.\l'  a  meeting  of  the  club  earlier  in  the 
day  Charles  S.  Groves,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was 
elected  president. 

The  club  elected  as  vice-president  Jay 
G.  Hayden,  correspondent  of  the  Detroit 
Neu’s.  J.  Fred  Essary  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  was  elected  treasurer  and  J.  Harry 
Cunningham  was  reelected  secretary  for 
the  fifteenth  time.  Members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  chosen  were  Ashmun 
N.  Brown  of  the  Proxndence  Journal, 
Arthur  S.  Henning  of  the  Chicoffo  Trib¬ 
une  and  James  L.  Wright  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

Mr.  Groves,  newly  elected  president  of 
the  club,  was  vice-president  at'  the  time 
of  his  election.  Mr.  Groves  first  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe  in  1890 
and  has  been  reporter  and  political  writer 
for  that  paper  ever  since  except  for  years 
in  which  he  served  as  secretary  to  Gov. 
Guild  of  Massachusetts  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Republican  State  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  state.  He  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  Globe’s  correspondent  in 
1914.  He  takes  office  Jan.  1. 

A  new  office,  that  of  historian,  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Ernest  G. 
Walker,  a  past  president  of  the  club. 

In  skit  and  song,  the  troubadours  of 
journalism  gave  even-handed  estimates 
alike  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  endeavors  at  home 
and  abroad  in  typical  Gridiron  fashion. 
The  forthcoming  arms  conference  at 
London  vied  with  the  President’s  troubles 
with  Congress  and  the  business  situation 
for  the  spotlight.  To  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  rhyme  and  music,  a  weird  pro¬ 
cession  of  bespangled  admirals,  tinsel¬ 
laden  diplomats,  neo-statesnuen,  elder- 
statesmen,  patrioteers,  Indian  chiefs, 
lobbyists,  football  stars,  political  mon¬ 
strosities,  and  humbugs-at-large  passed 
in  colorful  review  as  the  club  presented 
its  impression  of  the  Hoover  adminis¬ 
tration’s  accomplishments  with  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  future. 

The  Hoover  penchant  for  naming 
commissions  of  all  kinds  to  ferret  out 
facts  and  deal  with  troublesome  questions 
confronting  the  administration  did  not 
escape  attention.  The  Commission-a- 
Month  Club  considered  a  motion  to  take 
a  recess  “before  this  becomes  ‘the  Com- 
mission-a-Minute  Club.’  ” 

There  was  no  neglect  of  prohibition. 
Mr.  Hoover’s  handling  of  the  “noble 
experiment”  and  his  attempts  to  make 
Washington  “the  model  dry  city  of 
America”  were  described  in  a  liberal 


adaptation  of  Longfellow’s  epic,  entitled: 
“The  Song  of  Firewatha,  in  the  Land  of 
Many-ha-has.”  The  President’s  crime 
commission  was  presented  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  a  bootlegger,  invading  the 
assembly  to  solicit  orders  for  Scotch, 
rye,  gin,  champagne  or  anything  you 
want,  was  held  up  and  relieved  of  his 
wares  by  a  hi- j  acker. 

President  Hoover  “had  his  inning” 
before  the  evening  was  over,  but  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ancient  club  rule  that 
“reporters  are  never  present,”  his  speech 
was  not  reported.  Other  speeches  were 
made  by  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York 
and  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 

There  were  songs  about  William  B. 
Shearer  and  J.  A.  Arnold,  prominent  in 
recent  lobby  exposes  by  the  Senate,  and 
finally  to  the  tune  of  “I’ve  Got  a  Little 
List”  from  “The  Mikado,”  Coach  Grundy 
was  persuaded  to  make  public  the  list  of 
senators  he  would  banish,  a  list  he  de¬ 
clined  to  give  to  Senator  Caraway’s 
lobby  inquiry  committee. 

The  club  offered  its  own  unvarnished 
version  of  the  recent  episode  wherein 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California, 
found  himself  the  single  exception  among 
the  members  of  the  Senate  foreign  re¬ 
lations  committee  invited  to  the  White 
House  dinner  to  Ambassador  Dawes, 
and  in  the  same  breath  the  minstrels 
managed  to  convey  their  respects  to 
Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  who  re¬ 
cently  startled  the  country  by  testifying 
that  something  stronger  than  tea  was 
served  at'  a  Wall  street  party  he  attended 
three  years  ago. 

Just  as  the  dinner  began  a  tremendous 
crash  was  heard  in  the  offing.  Two 
members  rushed  in,  and  as  the  startled 
guests  looked  anxiously  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  President  Roberts  exclaimed : 

“What  is  that  awful  noise?” 

“I’ll  bet  they’re  keeping  Hiram  John¬ 
son  out  of  this  dinner  by  an  inadvert- 
ance,”  a  nieml)er  suggested. 

“Not  at  all,”  interjected  another. 
“They’re  keeping  out  Senator  Brookhart, 
and  it’s  no  inadvertance.” 

Secretary  of  State  Stimson  was 
among  the  earliest  to  feel  the  scorch  of 
the  Gridiron.  The  Bolshevist  rejection 
of  the  Stimson  efforts  to  halt  hostilities 
in  Manchuria  led  a  member  to  inquire : 

“What  did  our  Government  do  about 
the  fight  between  China  and  Russia?” 

“We  told  the  signatories  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  pact  to  keep  the  peace,”  he  was 
informed. 

“What  did  we  do  about  Haiti?” 

“We  told  it  to  the  marines.” 

Gridiron  guests  were  taken  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  camp  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rapidan  River  to  meet  a  group 
of  the  “New  Patriots,”  gentlemen  in 
silks  and  ruffles  and  powdered  wigs. 

“There  must  be  patriotism  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,”  said  the  sponsor 
of  the  Hoover  “patrioteers,”  adding, 
“and  anybody  who  lands  a  soft  job  in 
this  administration  becomes  a  self-sac¬ 
rificing  patriot.” 

“Are  all  the  patrioteers  present?”  was 
asked.  “Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Robert  Pat¬ 
terson  I^mont  and  Walter  H.  Newton, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  of  the  Philippines? 
.And,  William  D.  Mitchell,  of  the  Phil- 
listincs?” 

“I  think  this  is  a  swell  idea  being  a 
peace  patriot,”  one  of  the  “Hoover- 
cratacy”  declared.  The  war-time  patriot¬ 
eers  got  a  dollar  a  year.  We  get  $7,500 
and  up.” 

Three  figures  attired  to  represent  the 
“Spirit  of  ’76”  painting  were  introduced 
to  the  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle.”  They 
turned  out  to  be  the  “ragged  conti¬ 
nentals  of  this  patriotic  clan,”  Dr.  Hu¬ 
bert  Work,  James  Francis  Burke  and 
Col.  Horace  Mann,  who  sang  a  lament 
because  “All  I  Got  Was  Much  Obliged 
to  You.” 


160,000  REQUESTS  FOR  FAMOUS 
SANTA  EDITORIAL 
HAT  famous  editorial,  “Is 
There  a  Santa  Claus,”  written 
by  Francis  P.  Church,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Sun  32 
years  ago,  still  continues  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  editorials  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 
During  the  first  16  days  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  Sun  had  distributed 
160,000  copies  of  the  editorial  in 
answer  to  requests  of  schools, 
churches,  business  organizations, 
and  individuals,  and  many  more 
thousands  will  be  distributed 
during  the  season. 

The  Virginia  O’Hanlon,  whose 
letter  to  the  Sun  inspired  the  edi¬ 
torial,  is  now  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Douglas,  a  vice-principal  in  the 
New  York  public  school  system. 
The  Sun,  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  it 
has  been  doing  every  year,  will 
reprint  the  editorial,  answering 
once  again  in  mellow,  wise  lan¬ 
guage  that  perennial  question  of 
doubting  childhood,  “Is  There  a 
Santa  Claus?” 


The  Marine  sergeant  paid  his  respects 
to  the  lot'  of  them  in  a  song  parodied  on 
“It’s  a  Grand  Old  Flag.” 

Through  the  Gridiron  News  Reel,  the 
club  presented  a  moving  picture  debunk¬ 
ing  of  “good  will”  missions  in  such  a 
manner  none  who  glimpsed  it  ever 
would  embark  on  such  a  project.  A 
majority  of  the  scenes  were  laid  in 
Washington,  down  around  the  harbor 
police  station  and  up  Water  street,  and 
“cheering  throngs  along  historic  Penn¬ 
sylvania  avenue,  decorated  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,”  proved  to  be  a  trip  over  deserted 
cobblestone  streets  in  the  Southeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Capital  in  a  rickety 
automobile  which  moved  so  hesitatingly 
two  bicycle  policemen,  acting  as  escorts, 
had  difficulty  pedalling  so  slowly. 

The  movie  classic  was  captioned 
“Treat  and  Treaties,  or  the  High  Cost 
of  Gfiod  Will,”  depicting  the  visit  of  the 
foreign  minister  of  San  Marino  to  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  an  under¬ 
standing. 

Soon  thereafter  the  orchestra  began 
playing  softly  “By  the  Waters  of  Min¬ 
netonka,”  and  an  Indian  chief  strode  to 
the  center  of  the  stage  to  recite  “The 
Song  of  Firewatha.” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  chief 
accidently  permitted  his  blanket  to  flap 
open,  thereby  revealing  a  bottle.  He 
made  a  hurried  exit. 


CHANGES  ON  CHICAGO  DAILY 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  re¬ 
cently  in  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Illustrated  Times.  O.scar  N. 
Taylor  has  been  added  to  the  rewrite 
staff  and  Clark  Newlon  has  been  ap- 
I>ointed  assistant  picture  editor.  F.  Nor¬ 
man  Forsyth,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  now  night  makeup 
editor,  while  C.  A.  Clift  is  assistant  chief 
of  the  copy  desk. 


TO  VISIT  SOUTH 

H.  P.  Johnston,  of  the  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  newspaper  representatives,  is 
returning  to  Uniontown,  Ala.,  for  the 
holidays,  after  which  he  will  make  a  trip 
through  several  southern  states  visiting 
newspapers  repre.sented  by  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Company.  Upton  Bartlett  of  the 
same  company  will  spend  the  holidays  in 
Miami,  Fla. 


RETURNS  TO  EXAMINER 

Frank  E.  Archer  has  returned  to  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  San 
Erancisco  Examiner  after  an  absence  of 
several  months.  Archer  first  joined  the 
Hcarst  Organization  in  1921. 


KAVANAUGH  WITH  KIMBALL 

Daniel  Kavanaugh,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Record- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  organization  of 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  and  will  be  located 
in  the  Pittsburgh  office. 


21,  1929 


DODGED  BULLETS  TO 
GET  JAIL  RIOT  PHOTOS 

Syracuse  Photographer  Rushes  PrUon 

Gate  Within  Firing  Line  to  Get 
Shot  of  Gassed  Warden  Being 
Carried  to  Safety 

The  action  photograph  of  Warden 
Jennings  being  carried  from  the  Auburn 
prison  in  the  midst  of  the  sensational 

-  prison  riot  last 

week  which  cost 
the  lives  of  nine 
men,  was  taken 
by  Herman  J. 
Borzner,  staff 
photographer  of 

the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post. 
Standard,  who 
rushed  the  prison 
gate  regardless 
of  the  fact  that 
it  was  directly 
in  the  line  of 

Herman  J.  Borzner  cross  fire  between 
the  state  troop¬ 
ers  and  the  prisoners.  This  photo,  which 
was  widely  used  in  dailies  throughout 
the  country,  was  taken  by  Borzner  hold¬ 
ing  the  camera  with  arms  outstretched 
above  his  head. 

He  also  obtained  the  “shot”  of  the 
citizens  guarding  the  main  gate  while 
bullets  were  richocheting  against  the 
prison  walls,  one  of  which  tore  off  the 
lapel  of  a  guard’s  coat  while  he  was 
standing  a  few  feet  from  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  A  general  view  of  the  prison 
yard  when  the  troopers  charged  was 
taken  from  atop  a  freight  car. 

Borzner  on  arriving  at  the  scene  took 
his  place  with  the  other  photographers 
under  the  protecting  cover  of  automo¬ 
biles  that"  formed  a  barricade  across  the 
street  from  the  prison,  but  broke  loose 
when  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  get  better 
“shots”  at  closer  range.  Altogether  he 
took  more  than  20  pictures,  all  of  which 
were  snapped  in  the  danger  zone. 

In  addition  to  Borzner,  the  following 
Post- Standard  staff  memliers  helped 
cover  the  riot :  Martin  Hanlon,  reporter; 
Elmer  Bogardus,  special  writer;  J. 
Stuart  Baker,  reporter ;  Gerald  Ashe, 
sports  writer,  and  Robert  Aiken  of  Au¬ 
burn.  They  made  their  headquarters  at 
the  Osborne  House  and  kept  a  direct 
wire  connection  with  their  newspaper. 

EAGLE  ALMANAC  SUSPENDS 

The  Eagle  Almanac,  for  many  years 
a  popular  reference  book  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  Brooklynites  and  New  York¬ 
ers  published  annually  by  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  will  no  longer 
be  published.  H.  T.  Madden,  business 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  Eagle, 
announced  the  discontinuance  of  the 
.Almanac  this  week,  giving  as  the  rea¬ 
son  the  concentration  of  the  Eagle’s  re¬ 
sources  in  the  actual  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field. 

TO  RE-ENTER  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Sebring  (Fla.)  American,  which 
went  from  a  daily  to  a  semi-weekly  alter 
the  real  estate  boom,  will  return  to  the 
daily  field  Jan.  1,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Roderick  Arkell,  publisher.  Mr. 
Arkell  also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Frost,  Landis  and  Kohn  as  tiatW 
advertising  representatives.  Mr.  .5rkw 
bought  the  American  in  February,  19Jb 
when  it  was  a  semi-weekly. 

HENLE  JOINING  BLOCK 

Raymond  Z.  Henle,  a  member  of  tht 
Washington  Associated  Press  staff 
leave  that  organization  after  the  Chnst- 
mas  holidays  to  become  Washington  <»r; 
respondent  for  the  Paul  Block  chM  ot 
newspapers.  He  will  succeed  rr^ 
Boal,  who  left  the  latter  organizaWO 
early  in  the  month. 

HUNTER  IN  CHARLOTTE 

Ernest  Hunter,  formerly  .  ^ 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  News,  has  joined  W 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  as 
editor. 
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CLASSIHED  METHODS  IN  NEED  OFiREFORM 

National  Uniformity,  Airtight  Censorship  and  More  Modem  Cost  and  Profit  Systems  Needed  by  Most 

Dailies,  New  York  American  Mmager  Declares 
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r'LASSIFIED  advertising  is  the  pulse 
L  of  the  country.  If  we  are  entering  a 
oeriod  of  pause  in  our  national  business 
and  industrial  development,  classified  is 
sure  to  record  the  slower  beat.  As  all 
indices  point  rather  definitely  to  such  a 
situation,  classified  managers  today  must 
realize  that  the  most  acute  reader  and 
advertiser  problem  in  the  history  of 
classified  advertising  confronts  them. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  influence  on 
classified  linage  of  the  tremendously  in- 
creasd  national  buying  nower  during  the 
post-war  years. 

Real  estate  saw  the  most  active  ad¬ 
vertising  period  in  the  nation’s  history 
and  classified  real  estate  columns  flour¬ 
ished.  Everybody  wanted  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  the  “Used  Car"  columns  showed 
great  increases.  The  unprecedented  ex¬ 
pansion  of  business  and  industry  pro¬ 
duced  a  vast  volume  of  "Help  Wanted.” 
Increased  ner  capita  earning  power,  with 
the  consequent  changes  in  standards  of 
living,  influenced  all  the  “For  Rent”  and 
“For  Sale"  classifications. 

More  recently,  we  note  a  falling  away 
in  all  these  classifications.  What  does  it 
portend?  Doesn’t  it  signify  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  cycle  in  our  national 
economic  life,  a  condition  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  due  to  the  pressure  on  our  industrial 
structure  of  the  recovery  of  international 
competition  and  the  saturation  of  our 
own  national  markets  ? 

Is  the  outlook  for  the  next  few  years 
as  favorable  as  the  past  decade  ?  .Are  we 
justified  in  anticipating  another  50%  in¬ 
crease  in  national  classified  linage?  Can 
we  depend  on  the  usual  normal  expect¬ 
ancy  of  increased  classified  linage  for 
additional  revenue,  or  much  we  Improve 
our  profits  by  reducing  the  percentage  of 
departmental  and  manufacturing  costs 
through  elimination  of  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense? 

It  is  timely  for  classified  management 
to  take  stock  and  strike  a  balance.  We 
are  familiar  with  our  credits ;  we  have 
long  extolled  our  service  and  praised 
our  performance.  What  about  our  lia¬ 
bilities?  No  one  is  so  sanguine  to  assert 
that  we  are  perfect.  In  fact,  we  are  far 
behind  our  brother-department,  display, 
in  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  our  profession.  Let  us  sur¬ 
vey  our  shortcomings  and  sec  if  we  can 
chart  clearer  paths  to  classified  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Before  stating  definitely  what  must  he 
done,  let  us  first  list  the  more  salient 
weaknesses  that  appear  as  major  obsta- 
des  to  classified  management  advance. 
There  are  ten  of  them,  and  I  state  them 
briefly  here,  although  I  shall  dwell  on 
them  at  length  later  on : 

1.  Lack  of  national  uniformity. 

2.  .Archaic  methods  of  classified  pro¬ 
cedure. 

3.  Censorship  based  on  expediency  in¬ 
stead  of  ethics. 

4.  Haphazard  systems  of  classification 
»nd  indexing. 

5.  Lack  of  substantial  cost  and  profit 
data. 

6.  Competitive  suspicion  instead  of  co¬ 
operative  efficiency. 

'■  Elimination  of  transient  patronage 
>nd  granting  of  unwarranted  privileges 
to  professionals. 

Public  discontent  because  of  news- 
psper  s  failure  to  raise  classified  stand- 
jirds  of  service  and  appeal  to  the  high 
levels  attained  bv  display,  public  utility 
'^'^^^U'eations  and  private  businesses. 

1^'^play  advertising’s  inroads,  due  to 
msplays  great  .advance  in  standardized 
sud  reforms,  as  compared  with 
^^.'^'fieds  provincial  "crazy  quilt”. 

.  111.  Danger  of  losing  our  natural  ob¬ 
jectives  because  of  restrictive  prejudicei*. 
^iIjj‘|uoded  policies  and  competitive  dis- 

I  believe  Basil  .Smith  was  right  when 
a  .Tanuarv  that  with  all  due 

cwrd  to  the  mediums  that  exist,  we 

'fnt  gotten  to  the  fundamentals  of 


By  CHARLES  W.  HORN 

Manager,  Unditplay  Advertiwing,  New  York  American 

extensive  analysis  of  the  problems  that  beset  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  country  and  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the  future  outlook  for  classified 
was  gwen  by  Mr.  Horn  in  an  address  at  the  recent  All-Ohio  Neivspaper  Confer¬ 
ence  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Unk  ersity.  Mr. 

Horn’s  address,  in  part,  is  presented  herezvith. 


building  a  medium  in  classified  that  is 
going  to  move  this  whole  country  in 
service.  The  time  is  coming  that  when 
we  do  the  right  thing  in  the  classified 
field  and  the  newspaper  world,  there  will 
be  more  classified  advertising  space  sold 
than  is  now  taken  up  with  display.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  our  getting  the  right 
concept  and  understanding  of  what  we 
must  do. 

To  go  forward,  classified  management, 
as  I  see  it,  must  acknowledge  the  funda¬ 
mental  deficiencies  before  stated  and 
establish  a  "Platform  of  Progress”  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  ten  major 
planks : 

1.  If'c  .Must  (n't  a  Clearer  Conception 

of  Classified's  Value  and 
Potentialities. 

Too  many  of  us  have  the  "bookkeeper" 
conception  of  classified  advertising ;  it  is 
still  "just  want  ads".  Our  jobs  mean 
but  a  daily  grind  for  ads  and  lines  to 
beat  last  year's  figures.  So  many  ads  in 
one  classification,  so  many  ads  in  an¬ 
other.  W'e  need  a  broader  vision  of 
classified's  intimate  relationship  to  pub¬ 
lic  need  and  service,  remembering  that 
its  physical  make-up  of  slugs  and  rules 
is  but  the  visual  evidence  of  a  nation's 
mute  striving  for  profit  and  satisfaetion. 

2.  IVe  Must  Ilquip  Oiirsehrs  as  Experts. 

Classified  advertising  management  to¬ 
day  needs  vision,  of  course.  But  vision 
— and  the  inspirations  that  develop  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas — is  based  on  knowledge. 
.And  what  classified  management  re¬ 
quires  today  is  expert  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  broader  phases  and  function 
of  classified,  as  well  as  pracfical  knowl¬ 


edge  of  local  conditions  and  local  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

i.  IVe  .Must  Base  Competitrve  Effort  on 
Co-opcratk'e  Principles. 

Business  today  suffers  when  the  indi¬ 
viduals  within  it  refuse  to  adhere  to 
protective  principles  of  procedure.  "Cut¬ 
throat”  competition  must  be  replaced  by 
“co-operative  competition”.  Modern  "big 
business''  tactics  demand  that  heads  and 
administrators  of  competing  firms  first 
get  together — then  let  the  rank  and  file 
fight  it  out,  within  price  and  policy 
limitations  formerly  agreed  to. 

We  have  our  national  association  of 
classified  managers.  Much  of  classified's 
achievement  in  the  past  ten  years  is 
traceable  to  the  co-operation  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  among  its  members. 
But  we  have  just  scratched  the  surface. 

We  must  realize  that  classified  touches 
the  people  more  pointedly  than  it  touches 
the  paper.  Therefore,  classified  man¬ 
agers  in  every  city  should  meet  in  har¬ 
mony  and  accord  to  establish  cixles  of 
ethics,  censorship  ,  and  practice  which 
will  increase  public  esteem  of  classified 
locally,  cement  confidence  and  remove 
liarriers  that  tend  to  disgust  readers  and 
alienate  ethical  advertisers. 

Newspapers  of  .America  arc  losing 
millions  of  dollars  by  failing  to  “get 
together”  on  rate  cards,  classifying 
regulations  and  other  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  of  classified.  Gvp  agencies  are 
playing  newspapers  against  one  another 
on  commission  rates  and  schedule  fees 
with  consequent  loss  of  revenue  and 
prestige. 

4.  IVe  Must  Clean  Vp  Classified. 


Three  Chicago  Tribune  eartoonists  photographed  on  a  visit  to  the  Chicago 
Aeailemy  of  Fine  Arts  where  Nick  Nichols,  of  Associated  Editors,  instructs 
classes  in  cartooning.  Photo  shows;  left  to  right:  Carey  Orr,  Mr.  Nichols, 
P'rank  Willard  (seated),  and  P'rank  King. 


Classified  was  built  on  confidence.  It 
has  flourished  on  confidence.  It  will  die 
if  vigilance  is  not  exercised  to  retain 
reader  and  advertiser  confidence. 

Every  classified  manager  knows  that 
within  recent  years  thousands  of  readers 
have  been  disappointed  in  buying  of,  or 
trading  with,  high  pressure  advertisers 
who  have  reaped  illegitimate  harvests 
through  the  classified  columns. 

Newspapers  could  wipe  out  in  a  week 
all  the  misleading  and  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  classified.  Why  don’t 
they  do  it?  Lack  of  local  agreement  on 
the  vital  principles  of  classified,  gener¬ 
ally.  Here  is  classified  management’s 
greatest  opportunity  to  prove  its  ability, 
straightforwardness  and  self-respect. 
Rule  Out  of  Our  Columns  Ez'ery  Ad 
That  is  the  Least  Bit  Off  Color.  Draw 
up  a  cmle  and  agree  to  follow  it  to  the 
letter. 

First,  let  us  organize  local  and  state 
agreements  on  a  code  of  censorship  regu¬ 
lations. 

Second,  force  the  enactment  of  state 
laws  providing  penalties  for  offenders. 

Third,  publish  explanatory  sub-head¬ 
ings  and  properly  classify  all  ads  which 
if  placed  under  regular  headings  would 
mislead  and  distress  readers. 

5.  IVe  Must  Equalise  Transient  and 
Professional  Rates  on  the  Ba.sis  of 
Value  Recek'cd. 

Classified  advertising  rate  cards,  which 
penalize  small  transient  advertisers  while 
according  large  professional  advertisers 
substantial  preferential  reductions,  are 
seriously  restricting  public  expression 
through  agate  announcements  and  are 
alienating  reader-faith  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  professional  classified  has 
been  enormous.  Has  transient  advertis¬ 
ing  flourished  in  the  same  proportion? 

In  the  past  10  years  we  have  seen 
transient  rates  advance  from  Ic  and  2c 
a  line  to  50c,  60c,  70c  and  $1.00  a  line. 
Professional  rates  have  been  increa.sed, 
too — but  a  spread  of  from  20  per  cent 
to  .50  per  cent  between  transient  and 
professional  rates  is  now  common  on 
most  newspapers  throughout  America. 

To  justify  these  rate  increases  to  the 
public,  we  have  claimed  that  the  advance 
of  our  newspapers’  rates  merely  repre¬ 
sented  the  increase  of  our  advertising 
value  as  classified  mediums. 

This  statement  is  sound  as  far  as  pro¬ 
fessional  advertisers,  who  want  a  lot  of 
replies,  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptably  sound  to  the  transient  advertiser 
who  generally  wants  only  one  reply,  or 
a  few  replies.  Consider  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  professional  advertiser  to 
“spread”  his  costs  over  the  greater 
number  of  results  obtained,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  his  unit  costs  in  line. 

If  newspapers  must  get  more  revenue, 
why  not  get  it  from  the  group  that  gets 
the  greater  value  and  who  should  pay  the 
freight:  the  professional  advertiser! 

Tlic  solution  is  prfihahlv  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “dealer  rate”  and  a  “tran¬ 
sient  rate."  State  laws,  like  the  one 
passed  in  New  York,  makinc  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  all  dealers  to  put  their  names, 
or  the  word  “dealer,”  in  the  ad,  would 
enable  all  newspaners  to  establish  higher 
"dealer  rates”  without  raising  “transient 
rates.” 

6.  IVe  must  promote  clas.Mficd  adver- 
fising  as  a  ba.zie  public  scrz'ice  as  import¬ 
ant  in  its  function  as  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  electric  pozver  and  nezi'.s. 

7.  IVe  must  get  publishers  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  to  cz'aluate  classified  as  a 
department  of  major  importance  to  neivs- 
papers. 

The  old  days  of  a  newspaper  dominat¬ 
ing  in  its  community  on  the  sheer 
strength  of  its  editorial  excellence,  the 
brilliance  of  its  features,  or  the  .scope 
of  its  news-gathering  facilities,  have 
jiassed.  Modern  newspaper  success  is 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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STOCKHOLDER  IN  DAILY 
SUES  FOR  $432,910 

Action  It  Based  on  Merger  of  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press  and  Telegram — 

No  Misrepresentation,  W.  F. 

Prisk  Declares 

Suit  for  $432,910  has  been  filed  in 
Ijos  .Angeles  superior  court  against  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram 
Publishing  company  by  Belle  McCord 
Roberts,  president  of  the  Daily  Telegram 
company.  W.  F.  Prisk,  Charles  H. 
Prisk,  Alice  L.  Prisk,  A.  H.  Hosking, 
\V.  H.  Hosking,  and  S.  S.  Conkling 
were  also  named  defendants. 

The  sum  asked  for  represents  18  per 
cent  of  the  stock  in  the  Press-Telegram 
company  which  she  asserts  was  taken 
from  her  and  $104,000  represents  the 
amount  paid  by  the  company  to  clear 
previous  indebtedness  of  the  Press. 

Mrs.  Roberts  alleges  that  she  owned 
25,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  and  when  negotiations  for  a  mer¬ 
ger  with  the  Press  were  consummated 
it  was  agreed  to  form  a  new  company 
to  buy  both  papers  for  $300,000  each. 

Being  afflicted  with  blindness  in  one 
eye,  the  plaintiff  asserted  that  she  did 
not  read  the  contract  but  relied  on  the 
verbal  statements  of  the  defendants  as 
to  its  contents.  Later  she  learned  that 
$104,000  has  been  paid  by  the  new'  com¬ 
pany  on  the  debts  of  the  Press  and  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  her  debts  from  the  same 
fund,  18  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Press-Telegram  company  was  taken 
from  her. 

W.  F.  Prisk,  editor-manager  of  the 
Press-Telegram,  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  action;  “Miss 
Roberts  read  and  carefully  considered 
every  detail  before  signing  the  final 
merger  agreement.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
representation  in  the  slightest  degree  in¬ 
sofar  as  my  associates  or  myself  are 
concerned. 

“The  two  papers  were  merged  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis.  As  a  starting  point  in 
merger  negotiations  my  associates  and  I 
stipulated  that  the  Long  Beach  Press 
w^mld  have  to  control  the  merger  paper 
with  68  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  ex¬ 
cess  18  per  cent  over  one-half  we  bought 
and  paid  for  by  assuming  68  per  cent 
of  excess  personal  and  Daily  Telegram 
indebtedness  over  moneys  owed  by  the 
Long  Beach  Press  and  setting  up  a  credit 
for  $47,000  which  was  later  paid  in 
cash.  The  total  cost  of  the  18  per  cent 
was  something  over  $140,000. 

“The  company  is  capitalized  for  $500,- 
000,  with  5,000  shares  of  par  value  $100 
per  share. 

“The  merger  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
one  for  Miss  Roberts  in  a  financial  way. 
This  is  the  second  suit  begun  by  Miss 
Roberts  against  myself  and  associates, 
the  former  one  having  been  decided  on 
court  hearing  in  our  favor.’’ 

KELLY  ELECTED 

P.  J.  Kelly,  advertising  manager  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
O.,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
and  Bennett  Chappie,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Rolling  Mills  Company, 
Middletow’n,  O.,  has  been  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  next  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  A.N.A.  will  be  held  May  5  to  7  at 
French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

SWOPE  R-K-O  DIRECTOR 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  York  IVorld,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum  Corporation  this 
week.  Mr.  Swope  has  been  active  in  the 
field  of  radio  since  his  resignation  from 
the  World  last  year  and  has  also  made  a 
close  study  of  the  theatre. 

STOCKHOLDERS  TO  MEET 

X’oting  stockholders  of  the  National 
Pr^s  Building  Corporation  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  club  building 
at  Washington  Jan.  6  for  election  of 
otficers  and  transaction  of  other  cor¬ 
poration  business. 


CONNABLE  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Howard  P.  Connable  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  Scripps-Howard  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  at  Detroit, 
has  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Press  to 
supervise  the  automobile  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  ' 

A.P.  NEWS  SERVICE  COST 
$10,000,000  IN  1929 

Noye*  TelU  Story  of  Wire  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Luncheon  —  PraUe*  Stone, 
Martin  and  Cooper 

The  cost  of  collecting  and  distributing 
news  by  the  Associated  Press  for  its 
1,250  members  this  year  will  approxi¬ 
mate  $10,(X)0,000,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
president  of  the  A.P.,  told  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  luncheon 
of  that  organization  Dec.  19.  Mr. 
Noyes  told  the  Chamber  the  complete 
story  of  the  Associated  Press,  tracing 
its  history  and  describing  its  method  of 
operation. 

About  3,300  persons  compose  the  A.P. 
staff,  Mr.  Noyes  said,  adding: 

“As  a  guess  or  estimate  I  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  this  staff,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  individual  newspaper 
members  and  the  allied  agency  staffs — 
all  on  guard  to  protect  the  Associated 
Press  on  news,  must  exceed  80,000  in¬ 
dividuals.’’ 

Mr.  Noyes  said  the  report  delivered 
to  members  daily  varies  from  a  few 
hundred  words  to  the  smallest  members 
to  75,000  words  to  memljers  in  the 
largest  centers. 

Mr.  Noyes  illustrated  the  A.P.  method 
of  gathering  news  and  its  insistence  on 
accuracy  by  relating  actual  experiences 
of  the  association  on  important  stories. 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Melville  E. 
Stone  for  his  services  in  guiding  the 
A.P.  to  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  who 
served  as  general  manager  from  1921 
to  1925,  and  to  Kent  Cooper,  present 
general  manager. 

At  the  close  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Noyes 
described  to  his  audience  the  A.P.  plans 
for  covering  the  Naval  Disarmament 
Conference  in  London  next  month. 

SCHERL  PROMOTES  HALFELD 

U.  S.  Representative  Made  News  Di¬ 
rector  of  German  Publications 

August  W.  Halfeld,  United  States 
representative  of  the  Berlin  Lokal  An- 
zeiger  and  other  August  Scherl  publica¬ 
tions,  sailed  aboard  the  S.  S.  Bremen  for 
Berlin,  Dec.  14,  to  become  chief  of  the 
news  section  of  the  Scherl  papers.  Be¬ 
fore  sailing  he  was  guest  of  hcMior  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Frank  Mason,  president 
and  general  manager  of  International 
News  Service  at  the  Columbia  Yacht 
Club,  New  York,  Dec.  1.. 

Herbert  P.  Karowski,  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Halfeld  as  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative  for  Scherl,  was  present  at  the 
dinner.  Other  guests  included:  Dr.  Paul 
Sewarz,  German  Consul  General ;  H.  C. 
Montee,  foreign  service  director  I.N.S.; 
Gunther  Klitsch,  son  of  the  president  of 
Scherl  Publications;  Dr.  Rudolf  Matt- 
feldt.  Frankfurter  Zeitung;  Dr.  Reiss, 
writer  for  New  York  Stoats  Zeitung  and 
•  the  Scherl  papers ;  Jack  Oestreicher, 
assistant  director  of  foreign  service 
I.N.S. ;  Luther  A.  Huston,  sales  director 
of  I.N.S.;  Ernst  Eisele,  manager  of  B. 
W'estermann  Company ;  and  Enist 
Schmitz,  manager  German  Railroad  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 

COLORADO  GROUP  ELECTS 

H.  H.  Garnett,  Colorado  Springs,  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  Colorado  organization.  E.  A. 
Sproul,  automobile  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post  was  elected  vice-president. 

BONUSES  TO  STAFF 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  owned  by  the  Wolfe 
family,  will  distribute  bonuses  among 
the  employes  this  year  as  u.sual. 


SHIELDS  PROMOTED 

Appointed  Azzociate  Editor  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  By  Jacobs 

Appointment  of  Mark  Shields  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  was 
announced  this  week  by  Harold  D. 
Jacobs,  editor.  Shields  has  been  with  the 
Press  since  its  purchase  by  Scripps- 
Howard,  and  has  been  successively  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  editorial  writer  and  legisla¬ 
tive  writer.  He  now  handles  the  news 
of  the  state  legislature  and  has  charge  of 
the  editorial  page. 

He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Post,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee. 

TIMES  ANTARCTIC  SHOW 
OFF  ON  ROAD  TOUR 

Pretentious  Exhibit,  Prepared  by  Art 

Department,  to  Be  Shown  in  10 

Key  Cities  Starting  in  Boston 
on  Christmas 

Late  this  week,  an  Antarctic  and  Avia¬ 
tion  exhibit  prepared  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  affiliated  newspapers  carrying 
the  Byrd  Expedition  story,  will  start  on 
a  journey  around  the  countrv.  The  ex¬ 
hibitions  will  be  held  in  Publix  theatres 
in  ten  key  cities  under  the  auspices  of 
the  newspapers  in  those  cities  carrying 
the  news  of  the  expedition. 

Featured  in  the  exhibit  are  two  seven- 
by-five-foot  pictures  of  the  South  Pole 
Region  and  Little  America,  the  seat  of 
the  expedition,  these  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Times  art  department  under 
the  supervision  of  Edward  N.  Dart,  art 
director.  The  layout  of  the  Little 
America  picture  was  made  from  radio 
specifications  radioed  from  the  Antarctic 
and  keyed  to  graph  paper,  a  laborious 
and  painstaking  task,  according  to  Mr. 
Dart. 

Other  pictures  in  the  exhibit  give  a 
photographic  record  of  activity  on  the 
Ross  Sea  Barrier,  some  of  them  in  color, 
a  map  of  historic  airplane  flights,  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Wright  airplane,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  many  airports  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  a  complete  record 
of  the  various  types  of  airplanes  and 
dirigibles.  A  huge  map  of  U.  S.  air¬ 
ports  and  mail  routes  has  also  been 
prepared. 

The  exhibit  will  onen  in  Boston  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  It  will  be  on  view  for  two 
weeks  and  then  will  move  on  to  Buffalo, 
where  the  Evening  News  is  sponsoring 
the  show.  Other  papers  sponsoring  the 
exhibit  in  their  territories  are  as  follows : 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Chattanooga 
Times,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Chicago 
Daily  Nezes,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Lo.r  Angeles  Times.  The  exhibit 
is  expected  to  be  back  in  New  York 
about  Aug.  30,  1930. 

The  Times  decided  to  send  the  exhibit 
out  now,  while  interest  in  the  expedition 
remains  high,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  party. 

Incidentally,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  that  members  of  the  Byrd  expe¬ 
dition  had  neglected  to  take  any  still 
cameras  with  them.  All  pictures  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  from  movie  film,  which, 
liecause  of  its  small  size,  loses  minute 
details  in  the  enlarging  process. 

WOODWARD  APPOINTED 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  special  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  for  the 
Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Joseph  F.  Kelly, 
president  of  Joseph  F.  Kelly  Company, 
former  representative  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  given  up  the  special  agency 
business  to  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  1. 
He  will  succeed  H.  W.  Roberts  in  that 
position. 

HAZLITT  JOINS  NATION 

Henry  Hazlitt,  editor  of  the  book 
pages  of  New  York  Sun  for  many  years, 
has  been  appointed  literary  editor  of  The 
Nation. 


EDITOR  FINED  $10  FOR 
CONTEMPT  OF  COU^ 

Reporter  Draws  Similar  Verdict  in 

Jackson,  Miss.,  but  Judge  Sui. 
pends  Sentence — Based  on 
Grand  Jury  Story 

T.  M.  Hederman,  editor  and  publisher 
and  Craddock  Goins,  reporter,  of  tU 
.Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  Clarion  Ledger 
each  drew  a  $10  fine  in  circuit  court  of 
Hinds  county  Dec.  13,  on  a  charge  of 
contempt  of  court  based  on  a  news  story 
that  the  grand  jury  had  indicted  three 
former  state  officials  while  the  indict¬ 
ments  were  not  returned  until  three  davs 
later.  The  sentence  was  suspended  by 
Judge  Wiley  Potter,  who  cited  the 
newspaper  men. 

Commenting  on  the  case,  Mr.  Heder¬ 
man  said: 

“It  was  common  talk  upon  the  streets 
that  Captain  Cecil  Inman,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  tax  commission,  former  At¬ 
torney  General  Rush  Knox  and  Bura  Hil- 
burn  in  charge  of  rural  negro  education 
under  the  state  department  of  education 
had  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jurv! 
The  Clarion  Ledger  carried  this  story  bei 
fore  the  arrests  were  made  and  this  was 
construed  as  being  contempt  by  the 
judge.’’ 

Mr.  Hederman  assumed  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  story,  telling  the  judge  tlut 
he  had  given  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Goins,  reporter. 

It  was  made  plain  that  neither  Mr. 
Hederman  nor  his  reporter  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  directly  or  indirealy 
with  any  mernber  of  the  grand  jury; 
that  the  news  item  which  carried  the  in¬ 
dictments  and  the  vote  upon  same  was 
common  talk  upon  the  streets. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Hederman's 
wish  that  the  vote  by  which  the  grand 
jury  decided  to  return  articles  of  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  three  state  officials,  was 
published,  it  developed  at  the  trial  which 
attracted  a  large  number  of  people. 

Judge  Potter  took  occasion  to  warn 
newspaper  people  generally,  and  also 
others  that  their  activities  around  the 
courtroom  where  proceedings  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confidential,  have  bordered 
on  “contempt”  during  this  session  of 
court  particularly. 

Judge  Potter  stated  that  the  light  fine, 
which  was  suspended,  was  fixed  because 
of  the  fine  character  of  the  defendants. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  editor  of  the 
Clarion  Ledger  had  “patriotically  served 
when  called  for  jury  service,  and  had 
performed  well  his  duty  in  every  walk  of 
life.”  .Although  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Goins  was  casual,  Jwlge  Potter  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  “character  was  above  re¬ 
proach.” 

All  three  of  these  indictments  were 
later  draw'n  as  stated  by  the  Clarion 
ledger,  the  former  officials  were  ar¬ 
rested,  and  their  cases  set  for  trial  at 
the  May.  1930,  trial  of  the  Hinds  County 
Criminal  Court. 

TRIBUNE  AD  MEN  MEET 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  scheduled 
to  give  the  principal  address  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  19.  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Tribune 
"The  banquet  marked  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
advertising  department,  which  opered 
Dec.  16.  Meetings  of  various  branch^ 
were  held  the  first  three  days  with  talks 
on  problems  concerning  the  branches 
Thursday  morning  a  joint  session  of  all 
the  divisions  was  held.  The  speakffs 
included  VV.  E.  Donahue,  advertisinp 
manager  of  the  Tribune;  W.  E- 
farlane,  business  manager;  R.  M.  Lee. 
city  editor :  I^uis  Rose,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  Don  Maxwell,  sports  editor. 

NEW  PLANT  OPENED 

The  new  $80,000  plant  of  the 
Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune,  was  formally 
opened  Dec.  11.  Preceding  the  pu“if 
opening  the  newspaper  was  host  to  niW' 
hers  of  the  press  at  a  banquet  Jo® 
L.  Stewart  is  president  and  publisher. 
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Composition  of  tike  Advertisement  as  to  Kinds  of  Values  Offered  zuid  Combination  of  Types  of  Needs 
Affect  Space  Selling-Power  and  Should  Be  the  Basis  of  Schedule  of  Insertions 
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By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XVI 

Studies  in  Population  Response  to  Advertising — Volume 
Movement  of  Goods  by  Types  of  Advertisements 

Composite  example  bussed  on  relative  response  to  100-day  srliedule  of 
100  stores. 


Results  in  columns  measured  against  total  daily  sales  of  $6,000  to  show 
departmental  and  direct  returns: 


Col.  1 

Col.  2 

Types  of  ads 

Advertised  returns 

Direct  (item)  returns 

(1)  Departmentalized . 

$1,200 

$100 

(2)  Merchandised . 

1,400 

300 

(3)  Departmental,  one  item . 

600 

100 

(4)  One  line,  several  items . 

800 

200 

(5)  Several  items,  one  value . 

900 

300 

(6)  Several  items,  several  values. 

500 

250 

No  total,  no  relation 

No  total,  no  relation 

Frequency  of  insertion  per  week  would  materially  increase  both  depart- 
nientali/.ed  (advertised  returns)  and  direct  (itenit  returns  but  the  above  table 
is  only  an  average  of  100  ads.  No  account  is  taken  of  frequency. 

Notice  proportional  relation  between  dollar  volume  of  advertised  returns 
and  “Direct  (Item)  Returns”  for  each  type  of  space  usage.  On  a  1,  or 
6-day  insertion  schedule  Nos.  5  and  6  draw  high  for  the  average  store. 
No.  6  is  recommended  for  morning  papers  and  for  the  cross-section  evening 
edition  paper  in  big  cities. 


Preceding  articles  largely  have 
dealt  with  basic  factors  upon  which 
drawing-power  of  space  and  circulation 
depend-buying  activity,  population  re¬ 
sponse,  types  of  goods  and  corresponding 
demand  and  so  on. 

This  one  touches  on  the  advertisement 
itself  as  to  kinds  or  types  (so  far  as  mer¬ 
chandise  comjwsition  goes)  in  relation  to 
the  merchandising  program  of  the  store. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  illustrate  insofar 
as  possible  the  relative  effect  on  total 
sales  volume  of  the  different  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Space  does  not  permit  of 
detailing  specific  instances,  and  the 
chart  example  can  only  illustrate  general 
effect,  a  composite  of  many  hundreds  of 
checkings  over  many  years  and  all  types 
and  sizes  of  stores.  But  the  principle 
is  definite  enough  if  carefully  applied 
on  the  only  possible  basis;  relative  ef¬ 
fect  of  each  type  of  advertisement  on 
total  or  whole-store  daily  volunie  over 
several  weeks  schedule  of  insertions. 

The  main  object  lesson  for  the  thought¬ 
ful  solicitor,  who  is  striving  to  develop 
arguments  and  ideas  other  than  nu¬ 
merical  "circulation,  gains  in  circula¬ 
tion  this  period  over  last,  gains  in  linage,” 
useful  as  such  arguments  may  be,  is  this : 
the  cuslonwr  can  respond  directly  only 
to  ichat  she  sees  in  the  store’s  adver¬ 
tisement.  If  she  secs  hosiery  in  the  ad 
and  wants  hosiery  the  ad  can  sell  hosiery 
and  the  circulation  carrying  it  can 
credited  with  the  sales.  If  hosiery  is 
wanted  by  hundreds  of  women  but  is 
not  in  the  ad,  the  circulation  can  get 
credit  only  for  normal  response  to  the 
store’s  hosiery  selling.  This  of  course 
refers  to  the  direct  (today)  pulling- 
power  of  space  and  circulation,  not  to 
the  very  real,  if  hard-to-measure,  pres¬ 
tige-building,  good-will  maintaining  power 
of  newspaper  advertising.  This  element 
is  known  and  valued  by  every  merchant 
who  ever  has  or  ever  does  use  newspaper 
advertising  consistently. 

There  are  definite  values  to  special 
methods  of  space  usage  no  matter  what 
store  uses  them  or  in  which  newspaper. 
Sometimes  the  store  management  knows 
the  values.  Sometimes  not.  Anyway, 
the  single  store  has  only  its  own  experi¬ 
ence  to  go  by  while  what  is  presented 
here  is  a  comjiosite  of  the  exjieriences  and 
practices  of  many  stores. 

Following  is  a  description  of  six  types 
of  space  usage  as  a  basis  for  outlining 
relative  sales  action  of  different  kinds 
of  ads.  The  names  in  all  cases  do  not 
coincide  with  the  descriptive  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  all  stores  for  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  terminology.  How'ever,  the  descrip¬ 
tions  identify  practices. 

(1)  Departmentalised  advertisements — 
those  in  which  items  from  5  to  10  de¬ 
partments  or  merchandise  sections  com¬ 
pose  the  advertisement.  This  type  of 
advertisement  gives  the  circulation  a 
good  chance  to  bring  in  a  relatively  large 
percentage  of  direct  returns,  increase  in 
advertised  returns  and  extra  volume  on 
whole-store  sales.  This  is  because  such 
an  ad  offers  wide  variety  and  wide 
appeal. 

(2)  Merchandised  advertisements — the 
same  as  above  but  representing  a  mer¬ 
chandising  event  or  store  promotion  based 
on  special  purchases  special  offerings  such 
as  Mniversaries  and  other  named  events 
swh  as  Dollar  Days,  etc.  This  type  of 
ad  gives  the  circulation  a  chance  to  draw 
increased  transactions,  create  new’  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  stimulate  volume  whether 
or  not  profitable  sales. 

(3)  Departmental,  one  item  advertise- 
mc»/f—those  featuring  one  item  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  leading  value  such  as  an  ad  devoted 
to  one  itern^  of  hosiery,  blankets  or  other 
.  *■  ,  type  of  ad  usually  brings 
noticeable  departmental  increase  for  the 
*y  and  affects  several  closely  allied  de- 
if  the  one-item  feature  is  a 
otable  value.  It  gives  the  circulation  the 
nance  to  demonstrate  established  reader 
interest. 

One  line,  sei'eral-item  advertise¬ 


ments — those  in  line  out  of  a  department 
is  used  as  a  leader  for  the  department  as 
rugs  of  a  kind  for  the  carpet  and  rug 
department,  a  selection  of  hats  or  corsets 
for  those  departments.  This  type  space 
usage,  everything  else  loeing  equal,  brings 
in  satisfactory  departmental  direct  re¬ 
turns  and  is  more  than  likely  to  account 
for  some  whole-store  and  non-ad vertised 
increases  because  .several  values  to  a  line 
creates  shopping  interest.  If  the  ad 
draws  well  the  circulation  is  able  to  show 
value-reading  power,  which  amounts  to 
ready  confidence. 

(5)  The  several-item,  one-type  of  value 
advertisement — those  in  which  a  store  es¬ 
says  to  show  its  merchandising  ability 
by  featuring  S  to  8  items  all  from  widely 
different  sections  to  demonstrate  money’s 
worth,  (|uality  and  wide  selection.  .■\s 
for  example  an  ad  featuring  several  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  items  of  standard 
value  at  regular  prices,  or  one  item  each 
from  silks,  gloves,  rugs,  men’s  suits  and 
so  on  with  careful  specifications  as  to 
worth.  This  type  of  ad  is  not  so  fre- 


((uently  used  by  the  average  run  of  stores 
as  its  selling-isiwer  warrants  but  can 
be  found  frequently  on  the  schedules,  of 
the  larger  and  more  progressive  or  repre¬ 
sentative  stores.  It  gives  the  circulation 
a  fine  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
highest  type  of  sales  and  drawing  power 
in  other  words  dollar  and  transaction 
results.  (Solicitors  in  medium-sized 
cities  could  do  no  better  in  the  w;ay  of 
extension  service  than  to  think  up  selec¬ 
tions  of  this  type  for  various  days  and 
seasons  and  recommend  them  to  small 
and  inedinm-sized  merchants.  For  they 
surely  draw  in  proportion  to  cost.  .Also 
big-city  morning  paper  solicitors  could 
do  the  .same  profitably  for  when  such  ads 
run  exclusively  in  one  paper,  they  prove 
something  startling  alxiut  morning 
papers,  and  incidentally  something  alxmt 
real  values.) 

(6)  Several  items,  several  classes  of 
values  advertisements — tho.se  in  which  5 
to  20  items  are  featured  showing  graded 
values,  at  diminishing  price  levels  but 
carefuly  described  as  to  qualities  for  the 


money.  This  is  the  legitimate  bargain 
ad  and  in  some  stores  constitutes  a  daily 
practice.  Blankets  at  6  price  ranges  is 
an  example  as  part  of  the  ad,  another 
part  will  be  underwear  at  three  prices  and 
so  on  through  a  six  or  eight-section  ad. 
This  type  of  ad  gives  the  circulation  a 
change  to  show  variety  of  class  of  read¬ 
ers.  F'xcellent  for  the  so-called  cross- 
section  evening  paper  and  good  for  any 
kind  of  edition  on  freiiuent  schedule. 

The  chart  example  shows  relative 
drawing  power,  on  siwce  alone,  not  cost 
of  the  different  kinds  of  ads  against  a 
$6,(K)0  total  store  day.  This  includes  sales 
as  made  by  all  departments,  non-adver- 
tised  as  well  as  advertised.  The  relations 
in  columns  1  and  2  are  comparable  two 
ways :  advertised  departmental  returns 
against  the  total  day  and  direct  returns 
against  departmental. 

Naturally  if  the  total  day  runs  larger 
than  $6,(K)()  average  direct  returns  either 
would  run  higher  or  their  intluence  on 
departmental  returns  would  be  greater. 
This  is  not  shown  here  because  it  would 
clutter  up  the  main  point — space  action 
according  to  kind  of  advertisement.  But 
if  the  5^),(X)0  example  were  that  of  one 
store  and  normal  returns  for  advertised 
departments  (8  departments  for  example 
on  the  departmentalized  ad)  amount  to 
$1,200  the  $400  direct  returns  .should  be 
creslited  with  drawing  8%  of  the  $6,(X)0 
and  on  the  average  22%  of  the  depart¬ 
mental ;  22%  of  $1,200  is  $264.  In  other 
words  every  dollar  of  direct  returns  is 
accountable  for  $1.88  extra  sales  over 
cost  or  space. 

In  many  instances,  day  after  day,  for 
some  stores  and  on  some  papers,  each 
dollar  of  direct  returns  brings  in  as  high 
as  $4  to  $12  and  even  $.30  of  departmental 
sales.  Next  article :  Some  suggestions 
alxnit  the  value  of  close  scheduling  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  I'ebruary. 

CLAPPER  GIVES  RADIO  TALK 

Cite*  Progress  of  Women  as  Source 
of  News  Interest 

Newspaperdom  has  witnessed  the 
journey  of  the  woman  from  the  hidden 
pages  of  the  weekly  to  the  first  page 
of  metropolitan  dailies,  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  United  Press  told  the  radio 
audience  over  the  nation-wide  hook-up 
of  the  National  Women’s  Party  re¬ 
cently. 

"The  chief  attention  which  news¬ 
papers  formerly  paid  to  woman  was 
to  print  back  among  the  comics  a 
column  of  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  often 
written  by  a  man,”  Clapper  said.  “Now 
women  fig'ure  in  every  section  of  the 
largest  newspapers.  Sports,  once  en¬ 
tirely  man’s  field  except  for  the  bloomer 
girls,  now  not  only  makes  room  for 
Helen  Wills  but  puts  her  on  the  first 
page  when  she  wins  an  important 
tournament. 

“The  business  sections  of  newspapers 
must  take  account  of  women  for  they 
are  conducting  all  kinds  of  successful 
business  enterprises.  A  woman  is 
business  manager  of  one  of  the  most 
important  New  York  dailies.  Another 
woman  is  publisher  of  a  New  York 
magazine.” 

TO  GET  PLANE  RIDES 


Indiana  Editors  to  Fly  in  Ft.  Wayne 
Daily’s  New  Skip 

The  Indiana  Republican  Elditorial  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Indianapolis,  Feb.  6  and  7. 

Oscar  G.  Moellinger,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  IVayne  Ne%vs-Sentinel,  plans  to 
come  to  the  meeting  in  his  newspaper’s 
new  monoplane,  “The  Yankee  Clipper.” 
A  system  of  drawings  will  be  arranged 
and  in  several  flights  nearly  a  score  of 
Indiana  editors  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  Indianapolis  by  air. 


M.  E.  TALKS  TO  REPORTER  AT  SEA 


Photograph  shows  Moses  Strauss,  managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  in  his  Cincinnati  office  talking  to  Miss  Ada  M.  Wheeler,  special 
reporter,  who  was  800  miles  out  to  sea  on  the  Leviathan  at  the  time  of  the 
conversation.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  William  A.  Reeve,  David  Bowman, 
Harry  Meier,  L.  C.  Milstead,  William  Abrogast,  Robert  W.  Copelan,  Robert 
G  Harris  and  Mr.  Strauss. 
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mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


“The  resignation  of  Mr.  Emory 
Thomason  as  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company,  previously  announced,  takes 
effect  today.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Beck, 
managing  editor,  will  become  .second 
vice-president.  The  position  of  general 
manager  has  been  discontinued. 

“Mr.  Thomason  was  m.ide  business 
manager  in  1918,  and  was  elected  second 
vice-president  in  1923.  In  1925  he  was 
made  general  manager,  and  he  occupied 
c<)rresponding  official  positions  in  suW- 
diary  companies  of  the  Tribune.  In  the 
responsible  duties  of  these  positions  Mr. 
Thomason  has  demonstrated  exceptional 
abilities  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Tribune,  for  which  the  Tribune 
wishes  to  express  its  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  well  as  its  regret  at  his  departure 
and  its  cordial  wish  for  his  continued 
prosperity  and  achievement. 

“Mr.  Thomason  has  purchased  the 
Tribune  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  he  and 
his  family  will  spend  the  winter  months. 
We  congratulate  the  city  of  Tampa  upon 
gaining  what  the  Tribune  regretfully 
gives  up.  the  services  of  a  newspaper 
builder  of  the  best  type.” 

The  typographical  unions  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  denloring  his  removal  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  testifying  to  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  their  members. 
His  return  to  Chicago  in  June.  1928, 
when  he  and  Mr.  Bryan  purchased  the 
Chicaqo  Daily  Jountal,  was  the  signal 
for  much  rejoicing  among  the  hundreds 
of  friends  he  had  made  during  his  stew¬ 
ardship  on  the  Tribune. 

.\lthough  the  Daily  Journal  showed  a 
circulation  increase  during  the  Thoma- 
son-Rryan  period  of  ownership,  it  was 
sold  last  summer  to  the  Chicago  Dailv 
News.  .Shortly  afterward,  on  Sept.  3, 
1929.  the  Daily  Illustrated  Times  made 
its  first  appearance. 

Mr.  Thomason  is  a  big  man  physically, 
and  a  very  genial  one.  He  has  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  good  humor,  which  with 
his  keen  mind  and  commanding  figure 
helps  mold  a  highly  interesting  and  like¬ 
able  personality.  He  has  a  fine  intelled 
and  a  scholarly  background.  In  1925, 
in  fact,  he  was  among  the  men  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  presidency  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  his  alma  mater,  when 
the  post  was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Marion  Leroy  Burton.  Furthermore, 
he  has  the  reputation  for  being  a  hard 
worker,  fast  and  steady,  who  knows  just 
what  his  goal  is  and  how  best  to  attain 
it.  But  he  has  the  added  advantage  of 
knowing  what  so  many  hard  workers  do 
not  know — how  to  play.  Outdoor  sports 
are  his  hobby,  with  golf  probably  the 
favorite.  His  great  devotion  to  his 
family  was  illustrated  upon  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  Tribune  because  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  his  wife,  whose  health  require 
removal  to  a  warmer  climate,  made  it 
imnortant  that  they  move  to  Florid^ 
He  was  iiresident  of  the  .Miierican 
Newspaper  Publishers”  .Association  froni 
1924  to  1926  and  is  an  interesting  and 
forceful  speaker. 


By  BEN  KARTMAN 


nfKtn  field.  He  saw  a  place  for  a  tabloid, 

|K>wever.  as  something  different.  Both  ^ 'kii" 

P^'riene'e  in  the^  newspaiK^r' world  to  g^^  |  '  ^ 

him  in  his  judgment,  felt  that  a  tabloid  r  t  .  ^  . 

had  the  opportunity  of  Ijeing  a  little  ‘f'C  S  ! 

more  human,  a  little  more  emotional  in  *  k  id  i  Ws 

Its  appeal  than  the  ordinarv  dailv  news-  M ^ 

paper,  and  therein  he  saw  the  success  of  I'm'  ^JII!Lj 

the  ^  picture  paper.  The  human  appeal  '  '  I  '">^1 

ered  in  less  space  than  the  ordinary  I  f 

news  details,  thus  dovetailing  in  with  the  jt  |  Jk  ^  gf 

tabloid's  requirement  of  brevity,  so  he  ’  H  4.' 

^t  out  to  give  Chicago  a  newspaper  •■tiU  a  rl  S jSj 

filled  woth  human  interest  stories  and  31  Hw 

human  interest  treatment  of  the  general  ||^jP 

Thomason  made  it  quite  clear  to’  those  -  ^  ^ 

associated  with  him  that  the  Times  was 
to  lie  clean.  As  he  pointed  out  to  two 
groups  of  advertisers,  national  and  'V^' 

local,  at  luncheon  meetings  about  a  week 
Icfore  the  appearance  of  the  Times  on 
the  newsstands,  it  is  not  dirt  that  makes  'mk 

tablo.ids  good,  but  real  news  pictures  and  '■  V^. 

features  with  a  special  appeal  to  women.  '' 

If  he  had  to  resort  to  dirt,  he  told  the  \ ' 

advertisers,  he  would  fail.  Shortiv  after  ^11  ' :  S  ', 

the  Times  was  launched  the  publisher  ^  'S  S  '  , 

^pressed  the  same  views  to  the  mein  %  \  \  ■' 

l>ers  of  his  editorial  staff.  %  S- 

“Legs  are  all  right  when  they  are  a  Ti 

part  of  the  news,”  he  declared,  “hut  we  4  ' 

don't  want  legs  just  as  legs.  There’s  V-r 

no  mystery  in  them  anymore.”  Vd  ■?  ' 

To  emphasize  this  theory,  he  pointed  \V>  'k 

out  that  some  of  the  greate.st  news  pic-  \  '' 

tures  of  the  last  year  or  two  were  de- 

used  u,  illus’lraTe’^ffis  poii!rwa‘^''\h7t  of  ^ 

the  mother  cat  carrying  its  kitten  across 

Broadway  while  traffic  w'as  held  at  a  side,  he  has  absorlied  considerably  more 
standstill.  .Another  was  the  picture  of  merely  by  contact  than  some  editors  do 
the  rush  tor  the  lifeboats  on  the  slant-  in  years  of  actual  practice.  He  is  in 
mg  deck  of  the  doomed  A^stris,  with  constant  touch  with  the  news  as  well  as 
tear  graphically  symlwlized  in  the  eyes  the  business  end  of  his  paper  and  under- 
of  one  ot  the  passengers.  Neither  de-  stands  and  appreciates  both  divisions 
landed  on  sex  for  its  appeal,  yet  both  e<|ually  well.  Although  the  Times  is 
were  great  news  pictures.  „nly  one  of  his  newspapers,  it  has  his 

I  started  out  to  pattern  the  Times  whole-hearted  interest  and  attention. 

I  nj^’st  successful  of  all  tabloids.  With  John  Stewart  Bryan,  he  is  also 

the  -Acre  1  ork  Daily  \civs,”  y.\r.  Thoma-  owner  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
son  frankly  admits,  at  the  same  time  pay-  the  Greensbora  (N.C.)  Record. 

Vr^  to  the  editorial  genius  of  J.  Mr.  Thoma.son,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 

-M.  f  atter.son,  of  whom  he  speaks  sion,  was  Ixirn  in  Chicago  in  188.3.  His 
•'  ^  Rrcat  editor.  father,  the  late  Frank  D.  Thomason,  was 

v' e  started  out  with  a  euriosity  eir-  a  well  known  lawyer  in  the  city.  After 
culation  of  26.3.000  on  the  first  day.  ati<l  being  graduated  from  the  Finglewood 
we  haven  t  fallen  below  a  dailv  average  High  Schixil,  Mr.  Thomason  entered  the 
1  points  out.  “We  have  I'niversity  of  Michigan,  graduating  in 

aLo  Iiad  remarkable  advertising  success”  1904  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Nevertheless,  he  feels  that  he  is  still  In  190t)  he  received  the  degree  of  bach- 
just  at  the  outset  of  an  enterprise.  elor  of  laws  from  Northwestern  Uni- 

The  i>ictorial  appeal  is  more  and  more  versity  law  school  and  in  the  same  year 
taking  the  jilace  of  the  written  word,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar.  He 
Mr.  Till 'mason  believes,  and  he  there-  commenced  the  practice  of  law  as  a  clerk 
fore  foresees  a  bright  future  for  the  in  the  office  of  Stuart  G.  Shepard,  Chi- 
tabloid  press.  Its  mechanical  advantages,  cago  attorney,  the  same  year,  and  in 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  l‘)09  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
by  reade-s.  forecast  increasing  popular-  Shepard  &  McCormick  as  a  junior  part-  publisher  of  the  Rielniioiid  (Va. 
ity  for  the  picture  newspaper,  he  feels.  ner.  He  was  a  member  of  the  same  Leader,  purchased  the  Tampa 
.Although  Mr.  Thoma.son  disclaims  any  firm.  Shepard,  McCormick,  Thomason  Later  in  the  same  year  the 
editorial  knowledge  other  than  what  he  &  Patterson,  until  1918,  when  he  with-  bought  the  Greensboro  Record 
has  acquired  “by  absorption,”  having  re-  drew  from  the  practice  of  law  to  he-  his  departure  from  the  Tribi 
ceived  all  his  training  on  the  business  come  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  paper  printed  the  following  editf 
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Foremost 
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’Tis  vastly  reassuring  to  realize  that  we’re  naturally  a 
clear-headed  people.  After  our  headaches  we  take  in¬ 
ventory.  Then  comes  the  ritualistic  “Never  again,”  and 
we’re  off  with  renewed  zeal  and  energy. 

For,  basically  we  believe.  Work  is  always  rewarded  and 
faith  in  those  rewards  is  a  constant  incentive. 


So  has  the  Florida  Times-Union  believed.  Nor  has  that 
reliance  been  shaken  by  the  events  of  65  years.  So-called 
“panics”  have  come  and  gone;  waves  of  tottering  public 
faith  have  lashed  the  country  here  and  there — but  storms 
are  impotent  against  stability.  In  state  and  nation  work 
proceeds;  people  produce,  earn,  buy,  progress.  We  all 
believe ! 


Jn  Florida,  confidence  is  especially  strong; 
public  and  private  works  proceed;  mining, 
agriculture,  forestry  and  the  waters  liberally 
contribute  to  the  annual  income;  bank  de¬ 
posits  increase;  earning  and  spending  go  on 
uninterrupted.  And  thoughtful  advertisers 
are  building  strong  foundations  of  public 
confidence  in  their  products.  Their  faith  is 
strong  in  Florida,  and  in  “Florida’s  Foremost 
Newspaper.” 


Represented  Nationally  by  R£YNOLDS-FITZG£RALD,  Inc.  (Formerly  Benjamin  A.  Kentnor  Company) 
St.  Chlesfo . 203  N.  Wsbash  Avs.  Philadelphia . 1324  Chntnut  St.  Lea  Anpelei . 117  West  0th  St.  Saa  t 
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KELLOGG  COMPANY  TO  SPEND  $2,250,000 
IN  ADVERTISING  DURING  1930 

1,700  Newspapers  to  Receive  Copy  on  All-Bran,  Com  Flakes 
and  Other  Products — Largest  Campaign  in 
Firm’s  History  Planned 

By  BEN  KARTMAN 


WORK  has  been  started  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  on  a  new  $1,000;000 
structure  which  newspaper  advertising 
helped  to  build.  It  is  an  addition  to  the 
present  group  of  several  buildings  of  the 
Kellogg  company  devoted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Kellogg’s  All-Bran,  Com 
Flakes,  Pen  Bran  Flakes,  Wheat  Krum- 
bles.  Rice  Krispies,  Shredded  Wheat  Bis¬ 
cuit  and  Kaffee  Hag. 

The  new  building  is  W.  K.  Kellogg’s 
expression  of  complete  confidence  in  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Kellogg,  president  of  the 
company,  has  announced  that  his  plans 
for  the  coming  year  call  for  the  largest 
manufacturing  schedules  and_  the  most 
extensive  expansion  program  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company. 

The  Kellogg  company  is  known  to  be 
a]>proaching  the  close  of  its  most  pros¬ 
perous  year.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  arising 
from  the  recent  unprecedented  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  stock  market,  lends  added 
significance  to  the  announcement. 

“Questions  as  to  the  possible  effect 
this  stock  market  may  have  upon  various 
liasic  industries  naturally  are  lM:ing  asked 
on  all  sides,’’  said  Mr.  Kellogg  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  program  for  the  coming 
year.  “Inquiries  of  this  nature  arc  com¬ 
ing  to  us  from  various  quarters  in  the 
ftHxis  industry. 

“In  behalf  of  the  Kellogg  company, 

I  know  of  no  better  reply  than  to  state 
that  we  are  planning  during  the  coming 
year  a  greater  program  of  expansion 
and  larger  expenditures  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  hold  a  firm  belief  in  the  basic 
soundness  of  industry. 

“At  the  present  time,  we  are  ordering 
large  supplies  of  every  commotlity  used 
in  our  business.  A  million  dollar  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  manufacturing  plant  is  being 
rushed  to  completion,  and  since  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  built  largely  ujKm  adver¬ 
tising,  we  are  increasing  our  advertising 
appropriation  very  materially  for  1930. 
In  fact,  our  expenditure  for  advertising 
is  to  be  the  largest  we  have  yet  made. 
Every  phase  of  the  Kellogg  company’s 
program  calls  for  broader  and  more 
aggressive  activities.” 

TTie  Kellogg  advertising  program  for 
the  next  twelve  months  provides  for 
the  use  of  approximately  1,700  news¬ 
papers  and  35  national  magazines,  many 
of  the  latter  with  four-color  pages, 
through  the  campaigns.  The  individual 
campaigns  for  the  various  Kellogg 
products  will  be  larger  and  more 
aggressive  than  heretofore.  In  addition, 
Kellogg’s  will  undertake,  l)eginning  in 
January,  a  new  type  of  institutional 
campaign  designed  specifically  to  stimu¬ 
late  grocers’  sales  of  the  cereal  foods 
during  the  winter  months.  All  in  all, 
it  appears  that  the  Kellogg  advertising 
program  is  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  and 
most  intensive  ever  put  back  of  a  food 
specialty. 

Frcrni  an  original  expenditure  in  1906 
of  $150  for  newspaper  advertising  in 
Canton,  O.,  and  Chicago,  Kellogg's  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  grown  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  figure  for  1923,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  was  ^50,000;  for  1924,  $1,000,000; 
for  1925,  $1,250,000;  for  1926,  $1,500,- 
000;  for  1927,  $1,750,000;  for  1928,  $2,- 
000,000;  and  1929  will  approximate  $2,- 
250,000.  The  Kellogg  account  is  placed 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  Kellogg  company  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  advertisers  of  food  products  in 
the  newspapers.  Few  other  companies 
have  seen  so  clearly  the  tremendous 
power  of  national  newspaper  advertising 
or  have  used  it  to  such  advantage.  The 
intensity  of  the  Kellogg  campaign  can  be 
realized  more  clearly  when  it  is  known 
that  during  1929  they  will  have  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  newspapers  of  America 
approximately  eight  Kellogg  advertise¬ 
ments  per  family  for  very  American 
home. 

In  planning  its  campaign,  the  company 
thoroughly  searches  out  the  country  on 
its  different  products  and  reaches  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  ideal  of  a  100 
per  cent  newspaper  coverage  for  the 
families  of  the  nation.  On  it's  different 
schedules  there  are  approximately  1,700 
daily  newspapers  and  the  advertising 
starts  with  the  first  week  in  January  and 
continues  on  different  products  right 
through  the  second  week  in  December. 


TARIFF  RATES  DISCUSSED 


Printing  Presses  Subject  of  Debate  in 
Montreal 

Printing  presses  came  under  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  Canadian  Tariff  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  in  Montreal  last  week.  F. 
N.  Kimbark,  for  the  Printers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  did  not  think  a  British  preference 
was  possible.  The  only  machines  com¬ 
ing  into  Canada  were  some  cylinder 
presses,  and  British  manufacturers  were 
not  prepared  to  supply  the  types  of 
presses  needed  in  Canada. 

H.  V.  Tyrell,  of  the  MacLean  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Toronto,  said  they 
would  like  to  buy  British  machinery 
whenever  possible.  If  a  preference  were 
given  on  flat-bed  cylinder  presses  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  as  English  presses 
were  .suitable  for  Canada.  To  give  a 
preference  on  other  presses  would  be 
placing  a  tax  on  the  Canadian  people. 

R.  J.  Deachman,  for  the  Consumers 
Ixague  of  Canada,  said  he  was  opposed 
on  principle  to  a  high  rate  of  duty  on 
iirachines  needed  for  production. 

The  Board  took  the  representations 
under  advisement. 

Representatives  of  the  lumber  industry 
argu^  earlier  in  the  day  that  tariffs 
«>n  machinery  used  in  lumbering  should 
be  free  under  the  British  preference, 
seven  i)er  cent  intermediate  and  10  per 
cent'  general.  Present  duties  are  10,  15 
and  20  per  cent. 


AMBASSADOR  HONORS  A.P.  MAN 

First  Secretary  K.  Wakasugi  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  I^ondon  was  the 
host  at  a  luncheon  recently  in  honor  of 
Victor  Eubank  of  the  Associated  Press. 
The  luncheon  was  given  at  the  London 
Japanese  Club  in  Cavendish  Square  and 
was  attended  by  the  Japanese  Embassy 
staff,  all  of  whom,  were  personal  friends 
of  Eubank  when  the  latter  was  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Tokio. 
The  only  other  foreign  guest  at  the 
luncheon  was  Dewitt  MacKenzie,  chief 
of  the  A.  P.  London  bureau. 


He*s  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  !s  On  The  Air! 


now  includes  a  question  box 
and  is  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  •  •  • 


Current  NewsFeatures  Jnc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HONOR  DAILY’S  “MOTHER” 


Mrs.  Julia  Piekell,  68,  “mother”  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  was 
honored  Dee.  9  with  a  front-page 
story  and  art  on  the  occasion  of  the 
paper's  50th  anniversary.  Mrs.  Pick¬ 
ett  is  the  widow  of  A.  B.  Pickett,  for 
14  years  editor  of  the  old  Scimitar, 
which  was  founded  in  1880. 

HEADS  FINANCIAL^SE^TION 

William  J.  Kommers,  president  of  the 
First  National  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
and  vice-president  of  the  Old  National 
Bank  &  Union  Trust  Company,  Spokane, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  section  of  the  27th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.s  .\s.sociation  at  Spokane, 
J'une  22--25,  1030,  by  Raymond  P.  Kel¬ 
ley,  president. 


Cairo  Citizen 
Carbondale  Free  Press 
Du  Quoin  Call 
Harrisburg  Register 
Marion  Republican 
Mount  Vernon  Register-News 
West  Frankfort  American 


MUSICIANS  TO 
ADVERTISING 


$60,000  to  Bo  Added  to  Appro- 
priation  for  Combating  Q,, 
of  “Canned”  Music  in 
Theaters 


The  American  Federation  of  Mu 
sicians,  after  two  months  of  advertisiiw 
to  crystallize  sentiment  in  favor  M 
“living  music”  in  theaters  instead  of 
machine  music,  is  again  increasing  its 
purchase  of  newspaper  space.  The  in 
crease  will  represent  approximately  $60 
worth  of  space  in  the  period  endiii 
June  1.  The  campaign  as  already 
planned  was  to  reach  close  to  half  [ 
million  dollars  and  this  increase  will  put 
the  total  well  beyond  the  $500,000 
“Organists  and  orchestras  have  been 
re-employed  in  a  few  theaters  since  our 
campaign  began,  and  no  new  attempts  to 
substitute  mechanical  music  for  Hvinr 
music  have  been  reported,”  according  to 
Harry  R.  Calkins,  who  is  representing 
the  federation  in  conducting  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  mentioned  the  Hippodrome 
Theater  in  New  York  as  one  which  had 
restored  its  orchestra  since  the  advertis¬ 
ing  began,  but  added  that  it  was  too 
early  to  expect  other  reports  of  such 
action.  The  federation’s  defense  fund, 
obtained  by  a  percentage  assessment  on 
the  pay  of  musicians  employed  in  thea¬ 
ters,  has  risen  steadily,  indicating  that 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  employed  and  that  some  have  ob¬ 
tained  salary  increases.  • 


CHANGES  ON  CANTON  DAILY 

Recent  additions  to  the  Canton  Evt- 
ning  Repository  editorial  staff  include 
Brock  Terry,  former  publisher  of  the 
Plymouth  (Mich.)  News,  and  Kenvin 
Tanguay,  former  state  editor  of  the  Boy 
City  (Mich.)  Times.  Joseph  K.  Vod- 
rey  has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
city  editor  to  news  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Repository. 


Benton  Evening  News 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Eldorado  Journal 
Lawrenceville  Record 
Mount  Carmel  Republican-Register 
Murphysboro  Independent 


All  located  in 
EGYPT,  Southern  Illinois 


WE  INVITE 

A  Test  Campaign 

WITHOUT  A  BLINDFOLD 

IN  EGYPT,  OR  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  unusual  test 
campaign.  You  have  farming  communities,  you  have  mining 
communities,  you  have  union  labor  communities,  you  have 
open  shop  communities,  you  have  river  towns,  you  have  inland 
towns,  you  have  railway,  highway,  airway  centers,  you  have 
university  centers. 

In  fact  Egypt’s  Associated  Dailies  give  you  a  wide 
diversity  of  demand,  from  pocketbooks  fed  from  many 
different  sources. 

W'rite  them  for  information 
about  their  communities 


expand 

drive 
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YOU 

CANNOT 

COVER 

CLEVELAND 

WITHOUT  THE 

CLEVELAND 

NEWS 


43.7% 

of  Cleveland's 
evetung  paper 
^culation  is 
News  circulation 
into  the  homes 
for  evening  papers 
golhome 
when  folks]do 


The  Cleveland  News 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  National  Representative 
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EDITOR  URGES  AFTERNOON  RURAL 
DELIVERY  IN  SMALLER  CITIES 


Suggests  Concerted  Appeal  to  Postmaster  General  so  That 
Dailies  Will  Be  Delivered  to  Farms  on 
Day  of  Publication 


By  D.  W.  GRANDON 

Editor,  Sterling  (III.)  Daily  Gazette 


I  WISH  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  i^sible 
importance  to  the  publishers  in  the 
smaller  cities — 
lietter  and  more 
prompt  distribu¬ 
tion  of  local 
dailies  on  rural 
routes.  The  ru¬ 
ral  routes  were 
organized  nearly 
40  years  ago  for 
morning  deliver¬ 
ies.  While  every 
other  department 
of  mail  service 
has  been  im¬ 
proved  no  change 
for  the  better  has 
been  made  in 


D.  W.  Gzandon 


rural  delivery  unless  in  exceptional  cases 
during  all  these  years. 

The  original  plan  was  necessary. 
Distribution  was  made  by  horse  drawn 
vehicles,  over  very  poor  roads,  and  the 
average  route  required  seven  or  eight 
hours-  to  service.  Today  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  good  roads  prevail 
and  the  automobile  has  taken  the  place 
of  horse  drawn  transjKirtation.  Rural 
carriers  make  their  routes  in  from  4 
to  4}i  hours  in  summer  and  4J^  to  554 
bourse  in  winter.  horse  drawn  vehicle 
is  scarcely  known  any  more  even  under 
the  worst  conditions.  It  was  noticed 
recently  that  a  substitute  carrier  on  a 
Sterling  route  had  delivered  his  mail  and 
was  back  at  work  in  his  barber  shop  by 
10  a.  m.  That  required  only  254  hours 
on  the  road  which  certainly  was  an  easy 
day  with  exceptionally  good  pay. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  desiring  to  overcome  this  old  time 
service,  and  help  establish  something  up- 
to-date  for  their  community,  get  busy 
and  work  along  a  numlter  of  different 
lines  which  each  paper  must  adopt  to 
suit  local  conditions.  Right  here  let  it 
be  suggested  that  your  local  postmaster 
has  practically  no  control  over  rural 
route  carriers.  They  are  directed,  hired, 
fired  and  paid  from  Washington.  A 
strong  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  trans¬ 
fer  rural  carriers  activities  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  local  postmasters,  where  they 
properly  belong,  and  all  newspapers 
should  help  bring  that  change  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  un¬ 
disputed  fact  that  the  afternoon  daily 
in  the  local  community  is  the  only  piece 
of  mail  for  which  the  patrons  are  wait¬ 
ing.  Letters  nray  eome  and  letters  may 
go — ^but  the  Uxal  daily  is  the  one  piece 
which  every  family  is  watching  for  and 
expecting.  It  is  the  most  important  by 
far  of  all  the  other  classes  distributed. 
People  who  live  on  the  farm  desire  their 
local  daily  for  their  evening  reading  just' 
the  same  as  the  city  family.  At  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  paper  is  distributed  from 
15  to  20  hours  after  it  is  printed  the 
farmer  is  in  the  field.  He  has  no  time 
to  read  at  noon.  In  millions  of  cases 
his  daily  paper  printed  about  3  p.  m.  the 
day  before  is  delivered  to  the  farmer  to 
be  read  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
after.  The  Saturday  pajier  is  delivered 
to  be  read  nearly  48  hours  after  it 
leaves  the  press.  .\nd  this  applies  to 
folks  living  only  a  mile  or  two  away 
from  the  postoffice.  That  such  service 
is  too  far  behind  present  day  progress  to 
be  continued  for  another  year  is  without 
question. 

The  government  moves  slowly  enough 
at  best.  How  to  bring  rural  delivery  up 
to  date  is  a  problem.  But  the  movement 
will  require  the  active  effort  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  afternoon  dailies  in  the  smaller 
cities  all  over  the  country.  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  here  in  Sterling  but  have 
things  started.  From  my  experience  I 
would  su^^gest: 


First.  Get  in  touch  with  yo'ur  post¬ 
master.  He  usually  desires  to  give  good 
service.  The  rural  carriers  will  opiiosc 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  a  certain 
routine  and  do  not  want  to  change.  But 
in  winter  when  the  roads  are  bad  they 
are  the  first  travelers  to  get  out  aiiH 
break  a  path  through  the  snow  banks. 
By  afternoon  the  roads  are  broken.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  delivery  would  be  easier  and 
quicker  for  carriers.  In  some  cases  it 
is  possible  to  show  the  rural  route  men 
the  need  for  the  change  and  they  will 
make  no  objection.  The  change  would 
give  them  the  entire  forenoon  to  work 
at  another  job. 

Second,  make  it  positive  to  the  post- 
office  department  that  patrons  desire 
their  local  daily  in  preference  to  any 
other  class  of  mail.  This  is  easy.  Box- 
holders  all  do  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
Use  return  postcards  first  and  send  out 
to  all  boxholders.  Have  the  return  side 
of  card  for  signature  printed  so  all  the 
patron  need  do  is  to  sign  name  and  rural 
box  number.  Have  the  petition  head 
addressed  to  Hon.  Arch  Coleman,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Have  the  petition  state  that 
the  most  important  piece  of  mail  deliv¬ 
ered  by  rural  carrier  is  your  daily  paper. 
It  probably  would  be  well  to  insert  the 
name.  Use  your  own  judgment.  Re¬ 
spectfully  request  that  all  mail  intended 
for  the  subscriber  be  held  for  the  after¬ 
noon  delivery.  Ask  that  the  delivery  be 
placed  as  near  3  p.  m.  as  possible.  Sug¬ 
gest  that  holding  your  daily  paper  in  the 
local  postoffice  15  to  20  hours — and  Sat¬ 
urday’s  issue  until  Monday — nearly  48 
hours  after  printing  is  not  a  satisfactory 
service  in  keeping  with  the  service  given 
other  patrons  of  the  postoffice. 

Third,  if  you  do  not  get  a  real  return 
on  the  postcard  send  a  man  out  to  call 
on  Subscribers  and  explain  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  change.  It  will  cost  a 
little  money  and  time,  but  if  enough 
smaller  dailies  get  busy  in  time  the 
change  can  be  brought  about  without 
doubt.  Or  if  you  prefer  a  petition  use 
that  but  you  will  have  to  drive  the 
routes  and  get  signatures. 

Fourth,  signatures  are  easy  to  get. 
The  Gazette  received  479  signatures  for 
the  change  out  of  655  patrons  on  the 
six  routes  out  of  Sterling.  Only  59 
declined  to  sign.  .\  total  of  117  fami¬ 
lies  were  not  at  home.  As  those  who 
signed  were  8  to  1  in  favor  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  go  back  over  the 
territory  to  call  on  tho.se  not  at  home. 
However,  it  will  strengthen  the  peti¬ 
tion  if  all  patrons  are  seen. 

Fifth,  when  your  petitions  are  ob¬ 
tained  get  your  congressman,  or  your 
senator  to  present  them  if  possible.  If 
they  decline  get  your  state  or  district 
newspaper  organization  to  get  behind 


Frank  H.  Hedges,  correspondent  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
Japan  and  news  editor  of  the  Japan 
Advertiser,  Tokio,  snapped  on  his 
arrival  in  San  Francisco  recently  on 
the  Korea  Maru  for  a  four  months’ 
vacation  leave  in  the  United  States. 


the  proposition.  If  that  organization  is 
timid  send  them  in  yourself.  If  turned 
down,  keep  at  it.  The  government  now 
delivers  your  paper,  but  always  a  day 
late.  It  will  cost  no  more  to  deliver 
in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning. 
You  are  asking  no  favors.  You  are 
simply  requesting  an  up-to-date  service 
in  place  of  the  moss-grown  rural  route 
service  now  used.  Your  advertising 
should  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  county  as  well  as  the  city  if  it  can 
be  covered  the  day  of  publication. 

Where  there  are  morning  and  evening 
papers  in  the  same  cities  that  is  an¬ 


other  proposition.  I  am  talking  to 
smaller  city  publishers  where  the  choi 
will  serve  ten  families— probably 
families— to  one  it  will  disconuntie.  ’ 

This  is  not  a  lazy  man’s  job.  If 
ruraj  delivery  is  obtained,  anii  it 
be  if  the  afternoon  papers  in  s 
cities  get  busy,  it  will  require  a  sp« 
ing  up  of  your  entire  organization 
rnost  small  cities.  It  will  mean  two  ^ 
tions.  It  will  mean  faster  work 
probably  more  expenses.  But  it 
give  a  service  that  will  solidify 
community  you  serve  as  nothing  di 
can  do.  1 

Unless  the  smaller  cities  do  get  bul 
and  obtain  better  rural  distribution  hoi 
are  they  going  to  meet  the  far-flia 
motor  delivery  of  big  city  papers  wU 
get  into  your  territory  and  -  ventuall 
may  cut  into  your  lists,  not  bccaud 
people  like  the  big  paper  better,  but  ’ 
cause  it  is  there — and  your  paper  i 
not  be  there  until  next  day. 

We  need  to  work  up  your  entire  terr 
tory  at  the  beginning.  Get  aftem 
rural  delivery  at  your  home  iwstoi.j 
first.  That  will  be  the  entering  wedgi 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  getting 
routes  out  of  the  villages  accessible  J 
the  county  of  nearby.  Once  the  strnl 
can  be  started  unraveling  it  seems  noth 
ing  can  stop  the  tide  in  favor  of  decei 
and  prompt  service  for  the  agricultur, 
masses.  Congress  has  been  discussm 
service  to  the  farmer  more  than  a 
thing  else.  Let’s  get  the  mail  he 
sires  most  delivered  to  him  while 
ink  is  fresh  on  the  home  grown  co 
munity  daily. 

STILL  WRITING  AT  91 

William  H.  Smith,  probably  Washing 
ton’s  oldest  newspaper  man,  celebrate 
his  ninety-first  birthday  Dec.  17.  H 
was  born  in  Noblesville,  Ind.,  in  18.34 
and  became  a  cub  reporter  on  the  lH 
dianapolis  Citizen  in  1857.  Later  I 
served  in  the  Civil  War.  His  newspap 
career  covers  a  period  of  editorial  wri^ 
ing  on  the  Indiaftapolis  Journal  and 
[iidtanapolis  Times. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  CerfiFed  Dry  Mats 

AUOE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


ONE  QUALITY 


HAPPY  READERS  A  publisher’s  greatest 

asset  is  the  eyes  of  his 
readers. 

That  publishers  appreciate  this  fact  is  best  evidenced  by 
their  investments  in  the  new  type  faces  and  their  keen 
interest  in  anything  that  offers  possibilities  of  improved 
printing. 

Certified  stereotyping  has  always  stood  for  cleanly  and 
clearly  printed  papers.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  proof  of  every  Certified  Dry  Mat  is  the  quality 
of  the  printing  plate  it  enables  the  stereotyper  to  produce. 

Certified  printing  saves  the  eyes  of  the  readers  by  making 
the  paper  legible  and  more  easily  readable  without  strain. 
It  makes  happy  readers,  and  contented  customers  are  the 
publisher's  best  and  greatest  asset. 

You  are  undoubtedly  interested  in  better  printing,  and  that 
is  why  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with 
Certified  Dry  Mats. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


HOW  CERTIFIED 


STEREOTYPING 

BENEFITS 
THE  REABERS 


ARRIVES  FROM  ORIENT 


KIR.ST  SNOWSTORM  OP  THE  SEASON  BRINGS  GRI 
Tbunrstora  luivinR  thr  tit 


THE  FIRST 
tEGl’L.AR  SFSSION 
OF  niF  '^FVRNTV’-FIRST 
CONGRESS  iTR-tt  und«r  w«y  ai  thr 
fe'f.  Jamrft  Shera  Mont^oiiMry. 
Oitplain  of  th,.  Hcu^  of  lUpre- 
•entativrv  Mmidiru  on  the  plat- 
funn  with  hand  rati«ed.  de¬ 
liver*  thr  •  m-ninjf  prayer. 

At  lht»  aeftMi.n  the  Admin- 
lairUK.n'*  II«o.OOl).UOt> 
ti*  redorlion  hill  wa» 
wirodured,  while 
ether  hilli,  railing  for 
tocreaxd  Federal  ex- 
P^itures  of  1140,- 
•OO.oOO  were  pre- 
eented. 


glao  to  be  home? 

“MY  GRACIOI'S.  VES!“ 

Mr,  and  Mia,  Gme  Tunney. 

*he  f'trmer  poUy  lender. 
••»epped  cominir  throuch  the 
ttet  on  the  deck  of  the  Vul- 
tenia  to  uree:  newspaper  n>en 
and  friend*.  The  honejrmoonera 
letumed  Tuei»day  after 
moiitha  abroad. 


THEY  NEVER  GO  BACK! 


PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
General  Offices:  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
Complete  Plont  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 


The  Saturday  Gravure  Section  of  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  is  Printed  By 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 


Newspapers  Using  Rotogravure  Sections 
Enjoy  Consistent  Circulation  Growth 


The  greatest  newspaper  feature  of  all,  the  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment,  has  a  close  affinity  to  circulation  growth.  Newspapers 
having  a  rotogravure  section  (published  by  Art  Gravure 
Corporation)  do  not  lose  in  circulation.  They  gain  circulation 
consistently,  and  some  of  them  hove  hod  phenomenal  increases 
in  distribution.  Possibly  other  factors  besides  the  rotogravure 
supplement  contribute  to  the  growth,  but  rotogravure  is  o 
powerful  agent. 

And  this  greatest  newspaper  feature  of  them  oil  stands 
alone  in  its  ability  to  become  self-sustaining  with  the  aid  of 
advertising  linage  sold  at  o  premium  over  the  block  and 
white  rote. 

If  your  present  rotogravure  supplement  is  not  progressing 
os  it  should,  or  if  you  wont  oil  the  facts  on  starting  o  rotogravure 
section  next  year,  write  or  telephone  our  nearest  office  for  on 
appointment  to  talk  it  over  with  our  executives. 
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PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEVYSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK 


General  Offices:  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


You  can  Make  Special  Rotogravure 
Supplements  bring  Greater  Linage, 
Profits  and  Circulation 


Many  successful  publishers  used  special  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ments  this  year  to  bring  their  newspapers  greater  linage, 
profits  and  circulation.  Next  year  more  publishers  than  ever  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  are  developed  by  special 
rotogravure  supplements. 

If  your  publishing  volume  does  not  warrant  using  a  rotogravure 
section  every  week,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  stories  of  publishers 
who  took  advantage  of  local  occasions  to  get  out  special  supple¬ 
ments  in  rotogravure,  such  as  those  illustrated  on  this  page.  Some 
newspapers  have  had  such  great  success  with  these  special  supple¬ 
ments  that  they  publish  them  very  frequently,  with  gratifying  support 
from  readers  and  from  advertisers  who  are  appreciative  of  the 
unusual  opportunity  for  display  of  their  merchandise. 

We  have  many  interesting  stories  to  tell  you  of  how  these  pub¬ 
lishers  are  profiting  from  the  use  of  special  rotogravure  supplements. 
Our  complete  service  on  work  of  this  kind  makes  plain  every  step 
of  the  way.  Let  an  Art  Gravure  representative  show  you  the  profit 
and  prestige  possibilities  in  special  rotogravure  supplements. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

Art  Gravure  Go 


There  are  many  logical  occasions  for  special  rotogravure 
supplements  —  anniversaries,  completion  or  dedication  of 
new  civic  improvements,  opening  of  new  outstanding 
mercantile  establishments,  local  celebrations  and  potri- 
otic  observances,  etc.  Your  readers  appreciate  pictorial 
rotogravure  records  of  such  events;  your  advertisers 
appreciate  the  sales  v^ilue  of  announcements  in  such  ’ 
supplements. 
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JREIGN  WRITERS  HONOR  BULLOCK, 

I  Y.  CORRESPONDENT  OF  DAILY  MAIL 

I'eadered  Dinner  Celebrating  23  Years  of  Service  in  U.  S. — 

Appointed  to  Post  by  Lord  Northcliffe — Now  a 
Director  of  Associated  Newspapers 

By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 
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alter  E-  bullock,  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  London 
ily  Mail,  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
^  members  of  the 

Association  of 
Foreign  Press 
C  o  r  r  espondents 
in  the  United 
States,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  12,  at 
a  dinner  held  in 
the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel, 
New  Y^ork.  It 
was  a  “coming 
of  age”  dinner 
to  celebrate  his 
21  years  in  New 
Y'^ork  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspon- 


Valtei  F.  Bollock 


I  It,  and  the  enjoyment  and  significance 
the  occasion  was  in  no  way  diminished 
cn  the  guest  of  honor  announced  that 
had  actually  been  here  23  years. 

The  president  of  the  Association,  E. 
Moy,  Kuo  Min  News  Agency  of 
na,  toastmaster,  presented  to  Walter 
[Bullock  a  clock  and  inkwell  mounted 
marble  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  the 
bnders  of  the  Association  and  a 
fmer  president. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Bullock’s  work  were 
ced  by  P.  W.  Wilson,  correspondent 
London  newspapers,  another  former 
sidciit  of  the  group,  and  Alexander 
bck. 

The  theme  of  Walter  F.  Bullock’s 

fmalistic  life  story  as  he  told  it  was 
t  some  of  his  greatest  successes  had 
achieved,  willy  nilly,  when  he  had 
raised  a  finger,  and  that  when  he 
I  been  blamed  he  hadn’t  been  at  fault ! 

[My  career  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
an  in  1896,”  he  said,  “when  I  was  a 
dent  at  Berlin  LYiiversity  and  had  the 

tat  good  fortune  to  wangle  the  Berlin 
respondent  of  the  London  Doily  Nezvs 
doing  his  work  for  him  while  he 
away.” 

le  described  how  he  scored  his  first 
“scoop"  quite  accidentally  while  sit- 
in  a  Berlin  Cafe.  He  had  just  re¬ 
lied  a  wire  telling  of  the  Tsar’s  plan 
world  peace,  and,  handing  it  to  a 
seated  by  his  side,  asked  what  he 
lught  of  it.  The  worthy  gentleman 
lanie  very  excited,  and  had  a  whole 
]fo  say  about  the  dispatch;  and  when, 
his  departure,  a  commumicative 
iter  told  Bullock  that  the  excitable 
itliman  was  q'uitc  an  important  per- 
age  the  budding  correspondent  re- 
:ed  that  he  had  some  mighty  good 
ispaper  copy  in  his  possession.  He 
iressed  himself  to  the  extent  of  a 
pie  of  columns  and  lived  in  the  glory 
I  that  story  for  many  a  day. 

|In  1898,”  he  added,  “I  was  appointed 
ylin  correspondent  of  the  London 
rning  Post,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ling  eight  years  became  recognized 
n  ‘expert’  on  ^rmany,  whose  am- 
ns  I  descrilied  in  a  series  of  articles 
Iribiitcd  to  the  North  Atnrrican  Re- 
i'  in  1905  and  1906.  In  1906  I  joined 
staff  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  as 
ted  States  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
il-  In  1904  Percy  Bullen,  of  the 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  had  just  redis- 
^nd  .Ymcrica  in  terms  of  the  human 
ire>t  story.  We  had  no  idea  in 
''pe  of  what  a  human  interest  story 
'  were  narrow  minded  and  dig- 
pd  people.  We  thought  wc  were  there 
the  sole  purpose  of  reporting  po- 

ial  events  and  indulging  in  political 
lations.  Bullen  caused  Northcliffe 
ierablt  agony  with  his  human  in- 
stories  from  .Ymerica.  and  I  was 
here  to  deal  with  him !” 
d  Northcliffe  had  a  piquant  method 
■winng  Bullock  on  the  job !  Here’s 
^^e  little  piece  of  sarcasm  the  Daily 
^resfvndent  receivetl  o^ie  day 
mm  -  ‘Y  thousand  thanks  for  ex- 
coluniii  in  Daily  Telegraph  this 


morning !”  And  another,  “The  next  time 
you  are  absent  without  leave  please  do 
appoint  some  competent  substitute  1” 
Northcliffe  kept  that  up  until  he  finally 
admitted  that  Bullock  was  “the  ablest 
correspondent  we  have.” 

“I  should  say,”  said  Mr.  Bullock, 
“that  the  English  and  European  press 
have  now  been  Americanized,  but  the 
American  press  has  increased  its  stand¬ 
ards  immeasurably.  New  York  has  no 
rival  in  the  enterprise  of  its  newspapers 
and  has  more  abundant  resources  than 
any  other  newspapers  in  the  world.  P'or- 
eign  correspondents  no  longer  confine 
themselves  to  politics;  everything  of 
human  interest  is  goc'd  subject  matter 
for  our  cables.  We  are  international 
figures.  We  owe  a  debt  of  duty  and 
loyalty  to  the  country  of  our  origin  but 
also  a  great  debt  of  duty  to  the  country 
in  which  we  work  and  live. 

“The  press  has  been  stigmatized  as 
the  great  mischief-maker.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  recognize  the  justice  of 
that  complaint.  More  mischief  has  been 
made  by  statesmen  and  politicians  and 
legislators  who  want  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  themselves.  Correspondents  can 
become  international  figures  at  any  time 
when  they  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.” 

W  alter  F.  Bullock  accompanied  Lord 
Northcliffe  on  a  tour  of  the  front  line 
in  France  during  the  World  War  in 
1916-17,  gathering  material  for  lectures 
on  the  war  to  be  delivered  in  the  United 
States.  In  1921  he  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Newspapers  of 
London  (that  is,  the  group  of  papers 
comprising  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Evening 
A^czfS,  and  the  Sunday  Dispatch)  in 
recognition  of  long  service.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  was  the  subject  of  a  public 
announcement  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  who 
.said  it  was  intended  not  only  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  personal  merit  but  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  journalists  who  served 
their  newspapers  abroad,  to  prove  to 
them  that  the  prizes  of  their  profession 
were  not  reserved  for  those  who  stayed 
at  home. 

SEIZED  KIDNAPER 


LIBEL  AWARD  CUT  $30,000 

liidge  Fred  Bransfm’s  verdict 
850.000  against  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  was  cut  to  S20, 
(XX)  recently  when  Judge  Hal  Johnson 
ruled  that  there  was  no  malice  in  the 
publication  and  that  the  $30,000  awarded 
iw  the  jury  in  court  at  Chandler,  Okla.. 
for  punitive  damages,  must  be  remitted 
else  he  would  grant  a  new  trial. 


YOU  CAN  MAINTAIN 
THIS  GROWTH 
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$50,000,000  Spent  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
1929 


Seattle  Timet  Man  Present  When 
Child  It  Returned 

“.  .  .  .And  she  thinks  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  who  was  always  wild 
about  the  kid,  is  the  kidnaper.  ...  It 
ought  to  be  worth  a  stickful.  ...” 

Paul  Gray,  rewrite  man  for  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver, 
looked  at  the  notes  he  had  just  taken 
from  the  police  reporter,  and  strolled 
over  to  the  city  desk.  After  a  short 
consultation,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  out  of  the  office. 

.At  the  home  of  the  kidnaped  child, 
the  rewrite  man  was  talking  to  the  grief- 
stricken  mother,  trying  to  make  more 
than  a  stickful  out  of  a  sensational  story. 
He  saw  an  elderly  man  walking  up  the 
sidewalk  leading  a  small  girl.  “There 
they  are,”  screamed  the  mother. 

The  man  started  to  run,  but  Gray 
caught  him  and  held  him  for  half 
hour  until  the  patrol  wagon  arrived. 
Meanwhile  a  neighborho<xl  mob  collected. 
Gray  forced  the  kidnaper  to  pose  for  a 
photograph  with  the  girl.  Later  on 
disorderly  charge  the  man  was  fined  S3(X) 
and  sentenced  to  serve  90  days  in  jail. 


$250,000,000  Spent  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

OQOOQ 

Competing  With  Your  Advertising  Pages, 

are  the  radio,  the  automobile,  the  theatre,  bridge? 
and  other  diversions,  constantly  pulling  time  and* 
attention  away  from  the  space  your  advertisers  buy 
from  you.  ^ 

You  Can  Meet  This  Competition 

by  making  your  display  advertisements  so  attractive 
that  readers  will  not  pass  them  by,  and  so  legible 
that  they  will  followed  through  to  the  signature. 

Better  Typography  Will  Do  Itl 

Give  your  space  buyers  the  greater  selling  power 
of  advertisements  composed  by  hand  in  the  best 
traditional  and  modern  type  faces,  cleanly  printed 
from  always-new  type. 

Give  yourself  the  advantages  of  the  Monotype^ 
System  of  Composition  and  Non-Distribution:  The 
fastest  and  most  economical  method  of  setting 
display  advertisements  "f"  An  unlimited  supply  of 
type,  borders,  rules  and  spacing  material  4*  Ample 
reserve  resources  4*  Concentration  on  production 
when  needed  4*  Absolute  dependability  at  aH* 
times  4”  The  greatest  volume  of  production  pkfi 
man  +  The  lowest  cost  per  column  and  per  page.  ’ 

Send  for  special  selection  of  «  Monotype  Advertising  Faces  » 

eeeoo 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 

,  ,  Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  u 

Composed  in  Monotype  No.  330  Series 
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PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  FINANCIAL  NEWS 
IS  PERMANENT,  SAYS  WRITER 

Recent  Market  Crash  Forcibly  Demonstrated  Financial  Page 
Following— Department  Can  No  Longer  Be  Treated 
as  ‘'Stepchild,’*  He  Warns 

By  HERBERT  S.  HOLLANDER 

BusincM  Editor,  Ullman  Feature  Service 

W7HAT  lingering  doubts  some  editors  growing,  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
”  may  have  entertained  regarding  the  turned  from  this  medium  to  stocks  and 
volume  of  public  interest  in  financial  and  bonds.  .A  few  years  ago  the  man  or 
business  news  have  been  dispelled  rather  woman  with  $500  or  $1,000  on  hand  sim- 
effectually  by  recent  developments  on  the  ply  kept  it  in  a  savings  account.  Today 
New  York  and  other  stock  and  com-  it  frequently  goes  into  a  few  shares  of 
modity  exchanges.  There  is  no  need  to  stock  or  a  bond. 

rehearse  here  the  days  of  frenzied  news-  The  point  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
paper  buying,  the  extra  editions,  the  spe-  “margin  players”  there  have  been  many 
cial  market  reports  and  analyses,  nor  the  tliousands  who,  stimulated  by  the  gen- 
general  financial  uproar  which  imme-  eral  interest  in  investment  securities,  have 


diately  was  reflected  in  circulations. 

In  no  way  other  than  the  events  of  re- 


gone  into  the  various  market  places  and 
bought  small  lots  outright.  These  per¬ 


cent  weeks  would  it  have  been  possible  sons  were  not  injured  in  the  _  late  de- 
to  direct  attention  so  forcibly  to  the  ex-  bacle._  They  have  their  securities  under 
tent  of  the  public’s  interest  in  financial  the  piljow,  behind  the  clock  or,  let  us 
news  and,  consequently,  business  in-  hope,  in  a  safety  deposit  box.  _  They 
formation.  Financial  writers  themselves  have  a  steady,  day-to-day,  continuing  in- 
writers  who  have  been  insisting  that  tcrest  not  only  in  the  market  but  in  re- 
the  last  few  years  have  seen  built  up  a  ports  of  the  condition  of  their  compan- 
'  tremendous  pressure  of  interest  in  these  *cs,  and  analyses  of  general  business 
matters — were  taken  aback  at  the  seem-  conditions. 


ingly  universal  personal  concern  mani¬ 
fested.  In  other  words,  we  knew  that  a 


Further,  these  persons  from  time  to 
time  will  be  in  the  market  for  other  se- 


lot  of  persons  during  the  last  few  years  curities  to  add  to  their  holdings.  They 
•had  taken  to  reading  the  financial  sec-  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  when 
tions— a  whole  lot  more  than  some  edi-  their  savings  have  reached  a  ju^ifiable 
.  tors  realized — but  the  crash  proved  that  ^int,  they  will  walk  into  the  office  of 
a  many  more  were  interested  than  Mr.  Jones,  the  broker,  or  Mr.  Brown, 
••even  the  most  pretentious  forecasts  the  banker,  and  order  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
would  have  indicated.  twenty,  or  twenty-five  shares  of  stock,  or 

-  Obviously,  there  never  before  has  been  ^  bond  or  boneb.  These  persons  will 
«  such  overwhelming  interest  in  the  stock  f heck  the  financial  section  daily,  watch- 
market  and  in  the  financial  and  business  >ng  their  holdings  and  prepared  to  take 
=  views  which  naturally  is  part  and  parcel  P*phts  when  profits  shomd  be  taken, 
of  it.  The  audience  reached  by  the  finan-  These  persons  constitute  the  new  back- 
cial  page  has  widened  until  today  it  *9^  financial  sec- 

*  reaches  a  majority  of  readers  rather  has  been  building  for  itself,  some- 

;jhan  a  small  minority  of  them.  so  quietly  that  some  editors  knew 

t  But,  all  of  this  is  somewhat  in  the  "t^t  httle  about  ‘t-  .  •  .  j  j 

*  nature  of  history.  Even  the  ^itor  who  Jhe  last  remark  is  not  intended  as  a 
a  year  ago  felt  that  the  financial  section  reflection  upon  some  editors,  for  the 

,  was  fit  only  to  be  buried  as  far  out  of  financial  section  audience  admit  edly  is  a 
♦sight  as  possible,  to  be  made  as  dull  as  rather  inarticulate  pne.  Unless  the  news- 
it  was  conceivable  to  do  so.  and  worthy  Paper  runs  an  advice  to  investors 
,  to  be  treated  only  in  the  most  casual  of  column,  (and  relatively  few  of  the  total 
routine  manners,  t^ay  has  a  somewhat  so)  the  financial  editor  or  the  »nan- 
different  slant  on  the  whole  thing  and  is  aging  editor  may  not  get  a  dozen  letters 
willing  to  concede  it  something  of  its  ?  year  from  readers  about  the  section 


rightful  place  in  the  paper. 

The  question  arises  now,  however,  as 


PAJAMAS  NEW  ATTIRE  FOR 
“EXTRA”  PARTIES 

WHEN  a  mysterious  fire  recently 
swept  the  municipal  airport 
hangar  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  burning 
every  airplane  in  the  city.  Bill 
Abbott,  city  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune,  was  called  from 
his  bed  at  3:30  o’clock  in  the 
morning  by  his  office  switchboard 
operator.  He  threw  on  his  trous¬ 
ers,  coat  and  shoes  over  his  paja¬ 
mas  and  rushed  for  the  office. 

He  organized  a  mechanical  staff, 
got  reporters  and  a  photographer 
to  the  airport,  wrote  the  story  and 
heads  and  had  an  extra  on  the 
streets  in  two  hours — all  the  time 
working  in  his  pajamas. 


country  have  proved  conclusively,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  business  and  financial  news 
can  be  handled  and  so  played  within  the 
section  as  to  be  attractive  to  readers,  in¬ 
stead  of  deadly  drab  and  repellent.  In¬ 
cidentally,  there  could  be  no  better  proof 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  financial 
and  business  news  than  the  fact  that 
readers  will  go  after  it  even  when  it’s 
hidden  away  and  when  it  very  evidently 
does  not  have  the  solicitous  care  of  the 
make-up  man.  Efforts  to  meet  the 
reader  at  least  half-way  in  the  financial 
section  in  the  writer’s  opinion  always 
bring  amazingly  good  results. 

That  newspapers  will  have  greater 
supjwrt  from  the  financial  advertisers  in 
getting  out  better  and  more  complete  sec¬ 
tions  seems  a  certainty.  The  volume  of 
financial  advertising  is  increasing  all  the 
time.  More  banks  are  advertising,  and 
more  brokerage  houses  are  becoming 
regular  advertisers.  Technical  condi¬ 
tions  have  reduced  the  number  of  bond 
flotations  during  the  last  year  and  there 
has  been  a  dearth  of  these  usually  large 
announcements.  But,  of  course,  that 
situation  is  temporary.  All  along  the 
line,  newspapers  can  anticipate  a  larger 
volume  of  financial  advertising.  And, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 


cusiomary  policy  oi  going  into 
papers  which  have  cultivated  a  res^ 
sive  audience  by  publishing  more  Si 
simply  adequate  sections.  , 

From  every  point  of  view  the  isi. 
portance  of  the  financial  section  is  grS 
mg,  and  newspapers  who  have 
cognizance  of  this  fact,  or  now  arefa 
the  process  of  doing  so,  should  reap  ve^ 
tangible  rewards  from  their  evident  d* 
sire  to  cater  to  an  emphatic  public  dei 
mand. 

HITS  STEREOTYPED  LEADS 

Gannett  Asks  Staff  to  Diire|srd 
“Who,  When”  Formula 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Dail^  fioy/e,  has  had 
placed  on  the  Eagle’s  city  room  bulletin 
board  the  following  message  in  which 
he  urges  the  reportorial  staff  to  get  away 
from  the  practice  of  trying  to  tell  the 
whole  story  in  a  one  paragraph  lead- 
“I  hope  we  will  all  abandon  the  oldi 
worn-out  useless  rule  about  telling  a 
story  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  makes 
me  furious  when  I  read  a  story  in  the 
headlines,  then  in  the  first  paragraph 
then  see  it  told  again,  and  later  retold  a 
fourth  time.  This  old  rule  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  New  York  newspaper  nan 
who  often  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off 
all  of  the  story  except  the'  first  para¬ 
graph,  and  he  wanted  the  first  paragraph 
to  be  complete.  We  are  seldom  in  that 
position  in  any  of  our  new'spapers.  Our 
writers  should  know  how  long  a  story 
should  be  and  should  tell  it  accordingly, 
without  any  expectation  that  the  drslt 
will  cut  the  tail  off  the  dog,  at  least  not 
just  behind  the  ears.” 

A.  P.  GROUP  ELECTS  HART 

Irving  W.  Hart,  editor,  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  was  elected  chairman  of 
sociated  Press  Utah  and  Idaho  Confer¬ 
ence  for  1930  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
last  week.  He  succeeds  James  M.  Kirk- 
ham,  assistant  general  manager  of  ffie 
Salt  luike  City  Deseret  Ne^vs. 


Interest  in  other  departments  can  be 
quickly  and  rather  accurately  gauged.  If 


The 

Archineer 


to  whether  this  engulfing  tide  of  interest  news,  editorial,  sporte,  or  siKiety  treat- 
is  to  prove  a  momentary  thing,  or  ment  is  not  what  a  given  reader  thinks  it 
whether  there  is  a  real  permanence  about  ought  to  *  howl  is  certain  to  be 
it.  After  it’s  all  over,  after  the  pyro-  raised.  The  newspaper  with  an  made- 
technics  have  died  down,  Iww  much  of  fluate  financial  section  may  never  hear 
this  unusual  interest  will  remain?  Will  about  it  directly  from  a  reader,  but  if 
the  rank  and  file  of  newspaper  readers  another  paper  in  the  -town  has  a  com- 
who  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  one  it  will  be  bought  just  for  that 

bwn  reading  financial  and  business  news  section.  That  hap^ns  right  along. 

'  so  avidly  continue  that  practice?  Or  will  .  a  mistaken  idea  the  writer  Sieves, 
the  financial  section  drop  back  to  the  to  assume  one  day  that  stock  market  news 
place  h  occupied  ten  or  more  years  ago  important  and  affects  a  great  many 
when  its  readers  were  limited  to  a  very  l^rsons  and  the  next  to  treat  it  with  al 

the  routine  dullness  and  casualness  that 

.  At  this  juncture  the  answer  obviouslv  Preparation  of  an  ordinary 

is  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  the  "^it.  Leading  newspapers  over  the 

"Considered  view  of  the  writer  that  never 

again  can  the  financial  section  be  given  «[  - 1  <J 

'"Stepchild  treatment  because  the  United  <[  XT'  'I 

States  very  definitely  has  learned  the  |>  ££  1  O 

lessons  of  investment  along  with  the  les-  J»  w  rt  '* 

sons  of  speculation.  The  public  without  jt  pJfj  ri  <> 

T^uestion  has  gained  the  habit  of  follow-  ][  *  *  *  II 

Mng  the  events  of  the  business  and  finan-  j;  *  jL  services  of  lI 

-fial  woi Id  with  intelligence  and  under-  !-  i  o  nave  me  services  OI 

.landing,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  give  it  j!  an  organization  which 

up.  On  the  contrary,  the  financial  sec-  ;!  understands  VOUr  prob-  '[ 

•lions  audience  will  continue  to  grow,  ][  ^  -ii  <► 

and  as  it  grows  the  section  will  demand  <[  letns  than  you  will  pay  <[ 
.•.increased  specialized  attention.  It  will  ^  ^ck  a  It 

have  to  keep  pace  with  new  demands.  <’  •  «  .  r  <’ 

-  The  last  five  vears  have  seen  this  coun-  Jl  background  of  news-  Jl 

*Rry  turn  to  investment  on  a  tremendous  J I  r»ar»<»r  ovtvoriott<-o  S 

scale.  It  is  not  true  that  prosperity  has  !;  paper  experience. 

.  made  speculators  of  us  all.  Along  with  !  >  -  !  > 

*the  speculators,  with  those  who  thought  J>  I' 

f^hat  they  might  make  fortunes  quickly  j!  KobCft  W.  UlckcrSOn 

land  easily  via  the  stock  market  route —  ][  ARCHITECT  <j 

’^nd  often  did  with  breath-taking  success  <[  Spedmliaing  in  Newtpaper  '  <[ 

— there  have  been  unnumbered  millions  !>  Engin—ring  1> 

lj<who  have  been  taught  the  lessons  of  in-  !>  looi  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND  <• 

•  vestment.  While  it  is  true  that  savings  Jl _ _ jI 

deposits  at  the  nation’s  banks  have  been 


It  had  to  be  done — so  we  did  it 

IN  the  Milwaukee  Journal  plant  which  we 
designed,  we  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
deliver  roll  paper  through  an  alley  that  must  be 
kept  open  for  traffic,  where  it  was  impossible 
either  to  back  a  truck  up  to  a  platform  or  to 
drive  it  into  the  building. 

So  we  worked  out  a  device  which  takes  a  roll 
of  paper  from  the  rear  of  a  truck  parked  parallel 
to  the  building  and  slides  it  onto  a  conveyor  in 
the  basement.  It  has  proved  to  be  such  a  good 
piece  of  design  that  already  several  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  have  copied  it. 

The  successful  solution  of  such  problems  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  distinguishes  our  service. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

PRODUCTION,  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
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KNOXVILLE 


NEWS-SENTINEL 


REGISTER 

S 

LARGE 

GAINS 

For  the  first  nine  months 

of 

1929,  national  advertisers  emphatically 

recog- 

nized  the  selling  power  of  the 
national  advertising,  six  days) 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  (Media  Records  figures, 

1928  1929  Gains 

Electric  Appliances  and  Supplies.  . 

.  18,144 

24,331 

6,187 

Washing  Machines . 

.  4,484 

4,908 

424 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  3,958 

8,822 

4,864 

Groceries . 

.  275,587 

318,475 

42,888 

Baking  Products . 

.  38,885 

73,764 

34,879 

Beverages . 

.  40,800 

45,697 

4,897 

Cereals . 

.  27,386 

27,663 

277 

Condiments  . 

.  7,775 

31,827 

24,052 

Dairy  Products . 

.  10,377 

34,314 

23,937 

Heating  and  Plumbing . 

.  3,381 

14,303 

10,922 

Hotels  and  Resorts . 

.  2,128 

3,406 

1,278 

Insurance  . 

.  2,091 

2,362 

271 

Medical  . 

.  246,833 

293,609 

46,776 

Office  Equipment . 

.  6,431 

9,950 

3,519 

Radio . 

.  21,305 

87,845 

66,540 

Sets . 

.  6,688 

75,637 

68,949 

Speakers  . 

.  1,023 

1,396 

373 

Pobacco  . 

.  104,317 

118,391 

14,074 

Cigarettes  . 

.  81,316 

108,584 

27,268 

Toilet  Requisites . 

.  87,119 

163,801 

76,682 

Dentifrices . 

.  14,648 

27,967 

13,319 

Perfumes  and  Cosmetics . 

.  10,820 

23,747 

12,927 

Soaps  . 

.  23,516 

84,214 

60,698 

Total  National  . 

.  989,287 

1,200,855 

211,568 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

A  S  c  r  i  p  p  s  -  H  o  w  a  rd  Newspaper 
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COPY  STAFFS  AIDING  ADVERTISERS; 
INCREASING  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 


Campaigns  Originated  by  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Netted  53,000 
Lines — New  Advertisers  Helped  in  Avoiding  Copy 
Pitfalls — Ideas  Furnished  Merchants 


Local  advertisers  are  learning  to  a 
greater  extent  every  day  the  value 
ot  attractive  advertising  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  receptive  to  ideas  submitted  by  the 
service  departments  of  daily  newspapers, 
according  to  advertising  managers 
whose  opinions  received  during  the 
past  two  weeks  supplement  those  of 
several  other  executives  printed  in 
Editor  &  Plblishfti  for  November  9. 
One  of  these  advertising  managers, 
Roger  H.  Ferget,  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  gave  instances  of  three  cam¬ 
paigns,  totaling  53,0(X)  lines  in  paid  space 
which  have  recently  been  prepared  by  the 
service  department  of  his  newspaper. 

These  campaigns,  Mr.  Ferget  stated, 
were  for  a  reed  furniture  manufacturer, 
selling  only  through  dealers,  a  furniture 
manufacture  selling  to  consumers,  and 
a  hotel.  The  first  furniture  campaign 
totalled  25,000  lines  over  a  period  of 
eight  months  on  a  twice-a-week  schedule. 
The  second  ran  four  months,  once  a 
week,  and  amounted  to  16,000  lines.  The 
hotel  campaign,  on  a  three  times  a  week 
contract  used  12,000  lines  in  six  months. 

The  Enquirer’s  service  staff  consists 
of  three  copy  writers  and  layout  men. 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  things  a  newspajier  can  do,”  Mr. 
Ferget  declared,  “is  to  show  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  especially  the  new  advertiser,  how 
to  use  its  columns  effectively.” 

The  New  Orleans  States  maintains  a 
well  developed  service  department  of 
seven  persons,  a  manager,  two  artists, 
three  copy  writers  and  a  file  clerk,  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  1919.  Elton 
T.  Mackic,  manager  of  the  department 
informed  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  that  mer¬ 
chants  are  getting  more  particular  in 
having  correct  illustrations  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  accordingly  rely  more 
extensively  on  the  paper’s  artists. 

"They  are  receptive  to  ideas  originated 
by  our  copy  department,”  he  said.  “In 
fact  we  prepare  most  of  our  cc^y  before 
the  advertising  solicitor  makes  his  call 
upon  the  account,  using  our  own  idea  of 
what  the  merchant  should  advertise,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  we  are 
correct. 

C.  B.  Lindeman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  has  found  that 
large  concerns,  which  employ  their  own 
advertising  staffs,  are  generally  as  re¬ 
ceptive  to  ideas  originated  by  his  paper’s 
copy  department  as  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  who  rely  entirely  upon  the  serv¬ 
ice  for  their  advertising  ideas. 

“W’e  are  occasionally  called  upon  by 
the  larger  stores  for  new  ideas  for  the 
treatment  of  annual  events,  such  as  an¬ 
niversary  and  clearance  sales,  fall  open¬ 
ings  and  so  forth,”  he  declared.  “The 
Times  employs  a  very  high-grade  artist 
in  charge  of  the  art  department,  whose 
services  are  constantly  in  demand  for  this 
sort  of  work.” 

The  Times’  service  staff  consists  of 
four  persons  and  the  method  of  conduct¬ 
ing  this  departmem  together  with  some 
of  the  campaigns  handled  by  it  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Lindeman  as  follows : 

“For  special  art  work,  outside  of  the 
general  promotional  line  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  create  new  business,  we  make 
a  nominal  charge  of  $1.50  per  hour.  This 
serves  a  two-fold  purpose:  first,  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  possibility  of  unfair  competition 
wjith  regular  commercial  artists  in  the 
city,  and,  second,  it  discourages  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  minor  art  assignments  such  as 
fashion  drawings,  etc.,  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  execute. 

“The  advertising  department  of  the 
Times  has,  also,  on  its  executive  staff  a 
man  who  was  formerly  vice-president  in 
charge  of  merchandising  and  advertising 
for  one  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  the  West  His  services  as  counsellor 
are  available  at  all  times  to  advertisers 
and  are  frequently  called  upon. 

“We  have  found  advertisers  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  institutional  cam¬ 


paigns  designed  to  supplement  their 
regular  advertising  and  we  believe  the 
tendency  for  acceptance  of  this  type  of 
advertising  is  general,  providing  the  copy 
and  art  work  is  high-grade  in  character. 

“We  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  these 
campaigns  and  they  have  resulted  in  ad¬ 
ditional  space  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  found  its  way  into  our  columns. 
Our  method  has  been  to  prepare  copy, 
usually  four  or  five  pieces  to  run  once 
a  week,  preferably,  on  Sunday,  and  to 
submit  these  with  roughs  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  \\  here  an  idea  of  this  kind  origi¬ 
nates  within  our  own  organization  we 
make  no  charge  for  art  work  and  bill 
the  advertiser  only  for  space  used  plus 
cuts. 

“Special  features  which  have  been 
created  and  which  have  resulted  in  ad¬ 
ditional  business  include  a  Resort  Di¬ 
rectory,  arranged  by  districts,  which  we 
run  during  the  summer  months.  This  is 
designed  to  supplement  regular  display 
advertising  and  lists  resorts  under  various 
headings  such  as  Mountain,  Ocean,  Lake, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  etc. 

“We  have  also  run  Birthday  Pages, 
with  suitable  headings,  which  appear  on 
the  first  of  each  new  month  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  October,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  month  of  somebody’s  birth¬ 
day.  We  then  solocit  smaller  shops  who 
specialize  in  appropriate  gift  merchandise 
to  take  space  on  these  pages.” 

A  style  campaign  during  the  spring 
of  this  year  was  originated  and  managetl 
by  the  service  department  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
according  to  J.  1.  Meyerson,  advertising 
manager,  and  achieved  gratifying  results. 
During  the  Christmas  season  the  staff 
worked  on  greeting  cards,  preparing  at¬ 
tractive  layouts  and  copy  for  use  by  the 
promotion  department. 

Three  copy  writers  and  three  artists 
are  employed  by  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  to  give  service  to  advertisers,  and 
the  local  merchants,  as  in  the  cases  of 
other  newspapers,  are  very  receptive  to 
ideas  submitted,  Mr.  Meyerson  said. 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribtme  has 
succeeded  in  educating  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  to-  certain  styles  of  copy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  S.  Townsend,  advertising 
director.  Merchants  wishing  a  variation 
of  style  are  given  such  service  and  spe¬ 
cial  layouts  are  made  for  their  copy- 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  composing  room. 

“We  have  always  found  merchants 
receptive  to  any  ideas  that  would  help 
move  merchandise,  but  they  must  be  sold 
on  ithese  ideas,”  Mr.  Townsend  said. 
“We  have  two  men  ever  on  the  alert 
for  new  ideas.  They  originate  many 
themselves  and  many  are  obtained  from 
other  papers, 

“.^motig  the  ideas  which  have  gained 
linage  for  us  are  window  display  con- 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 

3Ketalb  ^butie 


INDIAN  GETS  HIS  PAPER 
DAILY  BY  AIRPLANE 

A  LONELY  Navajo  Indian  living 
on  the  desert  fifty  miles  south 
of  Carthage,  N.  M.,  is  probably  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  has 
his  ^ily  newspaper  dropped  to 
him  each  day  from  an  airplane. 

Capt.  George  Campbell,  pilot  for 
the  Midcontinent  Air  Express, 
drops  the  Indian  a  Denver  Post 
each  day  as  he  flies  from  Denver 
to  El  Paso.  Recently  the  Indian 
sent  the  flyer  a  beautiful  silver 
bracelet  as  a  token  of  his  appre¬ 
ciation. 


tests,  shopping  days,  dollar  days,  bathing 
beauty  contests,  popular  working  girl 
contests,  harvest  sales  and  style  reviews. 
Of  course  anniversary,  clean-up,  birth¬ 
day,  closing  out  and  leader  sales  are  all 
old  but  an  alert  salesman  can  always 
figure  out  something  that  will  cause  the 
merchant  to  advertise  simply  by  studying 
the  store’s  problem  as  if  it  were  his 
own.”  _  _ 

PROMOTIONS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Following  the  recent  elevation  of  Hon. 
Hugh  Ross,  K.  C.,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  E.  L.  Coleman  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Record  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  Justice 
Ross  was  for  some  years  president  of 
the  Sydney  Record,  while  for  the  past 
25  years  Mr.  Coleman  has  served  as 
general  manager.  H.  B.  Jefferson  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Record. 


VAGABOND  SOCIETY  MEETS 

The  Vagalxind  Society,  composed  of 
members  of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  gave  a  dance,  attended  by  four  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  at  Rutley’s  Restaurant, 
New  York,  Dec.  7.  Mrs.  M.  Stokes. 
Mrs.  D.  Harnett,  Miss  Lillian  McFadden 
and  Miss  Helen  Dumphy  were  members 
of  the  committee  in  charge. 


PUFFS  STILL  POUR  IM 
TO  DEFUNCT  DALY 


Mail  Sack  Full  of  “Handouts,”  I,, 
eluding  Books  for  Review,  Seat 
Weekly  to  Paper  Which 
Suspended  in  1928 


Seekers  of  free  publicity  in  all  parti 
of  the  United  States  are  wasting  n^ 
time  and  money  in  sending  their  j® 
terial  to  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Momiu 
Sun.  Every  week  a  full  sack  of  pr^i 
agent  mail  collects  at  the  Pasadena  poe 
office.  The  Sun  has  not  been  nubliJ^ 
for  more  than  a  year. 


James  Meehan,  one  of  the  former  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sun  permitted  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
go  through  a  week’s  collection  of  mail 
addressed  to  the  extinct  newspaper. 

The  bag  contained  several  new  boofa 
published  in  New  York  with  a  request 
of  the  publisher  for  a  review  by  the  book 
editor.  There  were  hundreds  of  stories 
from  commercial  industries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  many  of  which  n-ere 
accompanied  by  mats.  One  purported 
news  syndicate  offered  “exclusive’’  pid). 
lication  rights  in  Pasadena  of  a  Holly, 
wood  motion  picture  news  letter. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  letter  was 
from  a  Ladies  Aid  Society  in  Pasadena 
asking  publication  of  the  Deceiidier 
meeting  “in  a  prominent  place  of  your 
estimable  paper.” 

Meehan  stated  that  when  the  Sm 
ceased  publication  in  October  of  1928, 
all  of  the  paper’s  regular  correspondents 
were  notified.  In  spite  of  this  the  mail 
pours  in  and  occasionally  an  advertise¬ 
ment'  is  received.  On  several  occasions 
money  sent  for  a  subeription  or  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  had  to  be  returned. 


GIDDINGS  IN  CHICAGO 

C.  K.  Giddings,  formerly  with  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  has  joined 
the  western  c)ffice  of  the  St.  Louis  Pod- 
Dispatch,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Wood  Service  Men 
Are  Problem  Solvers 


WOOD  men  are  experienced 
stereotypers.  They  are  “at 
home”  when  “at  work”  in  a  news¬ 
paper  plant.  They  know  foundry 
problems. 

Call  them  in  to  help  you  if  you  are 
running  into  problems  that  seem  to 
baffle. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Moiatening 

Equipment 


Scorchers 


AL'WAVS  UMIKWM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blanket! 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 


J 
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The  Columbus  Market,  upon  which  nationally 
known  and  unquestioned  authorities  are  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement,  comprises  Franklin  and  10  pros¬ 
perous  surrounding  counties  in  Central  Ohio,  and 
has  a  population  close  to  650,000  within  a  radius  of 
approximately  35  miles  of  Columbus. 

Columbus  merchants  also  agree  that  THIS  is  the 
Columbus  Market.  A  recent  survey  of  leading 
Columbus  retail  stores  shows  that  96%  of  Columbus 
retail  business  comes  from  these  eleven  counties. 

The  Columbus  Citizen  concentrates  87.7%  of  its 
total  circulation  of  90,839,  within  the  Columbus 
Market,  this  being  the  highest  degree  of  reader 
concentration  offered  by  any  Columbus  newspaper 
within  this  market  area.  The  Citizen  is  the  only 
A.B.C.  newspaper  in  Columbus. 

For  eleven  months  of  1929  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  placed  1,288,041  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Citizen, —  an  increase  of  125,- 
512  lines  over  the  same  period  of  1928, 

Any  advertising  campaign,  local  or  na* 
tional,  designed  to  cover  the  Columbus 
Market,  should  specify  FIRST — 


J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.  says: 

In  two  publications,  “Population 
and  Its  Distribution,”  and  “Retail 
Shopping  Areas,” — the  Columbus 
Market  comprises  11  counties: 
Union,  Delaware,  Morrow,  Knox, 
Madison,  Franklin,  Licking,  Fay¬ 
ette,  Pickaway,  Fairfield  and  Hock¬ 
ing. 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  says: 
In  an  intensive  study  of  Ohio  Mar¬ 
kets  made  in  1927, — The  Columbus 
Market  area  includes  the  counties 
of  Union,  Knox,  Delaware,  Madi¬ 
son,  Franklin,  Licking,  Fayette, 
Pickaway,  Fairfield,  Hocking  and 
part  of  Morrow. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  says: 

In  the  regular  publications  of  its 
advertiser’s  guide  to  newspaper 
markets, — the  population  of  the 
Columbus  Market  area  is  641,674, 
thus  ag^reeing  with  The  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  and  others. 

Editor  &  Publisher  says: 

In  the  Annual  Market  Guide  for 
1930: — “The  district  from  which 
Columbus  retail  merchants  draw 
96%  of  their  retail  trade,  comprises 
Franklin  and  10  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties,  within  a  radius  of  35  miles.” 

dudit  Bureau  of  Circulations  says: 
The  Columbus  Market  includes  the 
11  counties  of  Union,  Delaware, 
Morrow,  Knox,  Madison,  Franklin, 
Licking,  Fayette,  Pickaway,  Fair- 
field  and  Perry,  with  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  641,674. 


The  COLUMBUS 
CITIZEN  SB 


CIRCULATION 

Mix-Month  Dally  Ave. 
Mtatement,  Sept.  30.  1929 

City  .  S9,.S0S  (63.8%  1 

Suburban  .  30,199  (23.3%] 

City  and 

Suburban  ....  79,702  (87.7%; 

All  other .  11.137  (12.3% 

Total  Q  ft  ^  <3 

CIreulation  ,  O  t*  3 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


National  Advertiaina  Department 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  919  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chioaio. 

Atlanta,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  San  Franeiteo,  Philadelphia.  Loe  Anfelet.  Dallae. 
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STANDARD  CIRCULATION  AUDIT  FORM 
FOR  WEEKLIES  IS  ADOPTED 


Completed  Sheet  Will  Be  Issued  Soon  to  Papers  Requesting 
It — Field  Managers  to  Arrange  for  Certified  Audits — 
Average  Cost  Is  About  $25 


A  COMPARATIVELY  short  time  will 
^  see  the  first  audits  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  circulation  made  in  accordance 
with  the  standardized  plan  agreed  upon 
at  a  series  of  conferences  in  New  York 
recently. 

Regulations  worked  out  after  the 
formal  committee  sessions,  by  L.  S. 
Kelly  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Country  Newspaper  Committee  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  Ole  Buck  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  chairman  of  the  committee  named 
by  the  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  are  being  put  into  final  form  by 
Mr.  Buck,  and  will  be  available  for  use 
within  a  short  time.  The  blank  for  re¬ 
cording  the  results  of  the  audit  has  been 
drawn  up  already  by  Mr.  Kelly,  and  will 
be  issued  soon  in  printed  form. 

The  procedure  for  putting  the  audit 
into  operation  was  outlined  by  Mr.  Buck 
as  follows,  with  illustrations  from  his 
experience  in  Nebraska,  one  of  the  few 
states  which  have  already  done  consid¬ 
erable  work  in  auditing  weekly  circula¬ 
tions  : 

In  each  of  the  20  states  which  have 
field  managers  for  their  press  associa¬ 
tions,  the  field  manager  will  arrange  for 
a'  recognized  professional  auditor  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  will  help  to  ac- 
■«Juaint  him  with  phases  of  newspaper 
-publishing  which  he  ought  to  know  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  audit.  In 
other  states  publishers  will  have  avail¬ 
able  the  services  of  auditors  approved  by 
the  National  Editorial  Association.  In 
some  instancj's,  the  publishers  of  a  state 
which  has  no  auditor  of  its  own  may  be 
able  to  employ  an  auditor  from  a  neigh- 
Ijoring  state.  The  Nebraska  auditor,  for 
instance,  has  already  audited  papers  in 
Colorado  and  South  Dakota  as  well  as 
nearly  100  papers  in  Nebraska.  Follow¬ 
ing  out  this  idea,  Mr.  Buck  suggested 
that  the  auditing  plan  may  work  out  so 
that  one  auditor  will  handle  a  whole 
group  of  states. 

Each  publisher  who  wants  his  news- 
naner  audited  will  have  to  order  the 
service  and  pay  for  the  audit.  In  Ne¬ 
braska  the  established  rate  for  auditors’ 
services  is  $15  a  day  and  expenses.  The 
cost  to  the  newspapers  varies  from  a  max¬ 
imum  of  about  $70,  according  to  Mr. 
Buck,  down  as  low  as  $10  in  the  occa¬ 
sional  instance  where  an  auditor  is  able 
to  audit  the  records  of  two  small  papers 
close  together  in  one  day.  The  average 
cost,  he  said,  was  about  $25. 

Canvassing  of  the  publishers  in  most 
instances  will  fall  to  the  field  managers. 
The  Nebraska  auditor,  however,  makes 
frequent  visits  to  various  parts  of  his 
state  in  connection  with  other  auditing 
work,  and  finds  time  to  “sell”  the  plan 
to  publishers  as  he  goes. 

When  the  audit  is  completed,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  the  privilege  of  suppressing 
it,  but  if  he  does  so  his  action  will  be 
reported  to  the  advertising  agencies 
along  with  the  audits  of  other  papers. 
Ordinarily  the  report  will  be  released 
within  ten  days. 

Following  is  the  information  that  will 
be  included  in  the  standard  auditor’s  re- 
*  1^’’*  • 

I.  County.  2.  Publication.  3.  Town. 
4.  Year  established.  5.  Years — present 
ownership.  6.  Published.  7.  Report  for 
12  months,  ending.  8,  Date  audited.  9, 
Immediate  territory — population  of  area 
covered.  10.  Cities  or  villages  within 
immediate  territory  having  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers. 

II,  Distribution  geographically  for  is¬ 
sue  of — (.This  will  give  urban,  rural, 
and  total  circulation,  as  well  as  popula¬ 
tion,  for  each  county  and  subdivision ; 
also  the  total  in  immediate  territory,  total 
QUtside  immediate  territorv'.  total  net 
paid,  total  unpaid,  and  gross  distribu- 
tion.) 

12.  Average  weekly  distribution — 
(This  will  show  total  net  paid,  divided 
Into  circulation  by  mail,  by  dealers,  by 


paid  carriers,  and  by  counter  sales;  also 
total  unpaid  copies,  including  arrears 
over  six  months,  service  copies,  and 
other  unpaid  copies. 

Circulation  Method: 

13,  Subscription  rates — (This  will 
show  regular  rates,  by  mail,  foi  office 
sales,  through  dealers,  and  through  car¬ 
riers;  also  special  rates,  including  trial, 
short-term,  bulk,  and  other  sales.) 

14,  Allowances  on  returns — 

15,  Premiums,  contests,  clubbing  offers, 
and  any  other  inducements — 

16,  (Dther  subscription  sources — 

One  variation  from  A.B.C.  practice 
was  made  in  allowing  local  corresponil- 
ents  of  a  weekly  who  receive  the  paper 
as  part  or  whole  pay  for  their  services 
to  be  counted  as  paid  subscribers  up  to  a 
maximum  of  2  per  cent  of  the  total  net 
paid  list,  according  to  Mr.  Kelly.  This 
was  done  on  the  lielief  that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  were  careful  readers  of  the 
paper  and  desirab'e  circulation.  An  al¬ 
ternative  suggesti.m  had  been  made  that 
the  correspondents  be  shown  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  classification,  but  Mr.  Kelly  reported 
that  the  committee  felt  the  2  per  cent 
limit  was  enough  to  prevent  abuses. 

Copies  of  the  audit  will  be  kept  by  the 
auditor,  the  publisher  and  the  field  man¬ 
ager,  and  will  be  sent  by  the  field  man¬ 
ager  to  the  100  advertising  agencies 
which  are  said  to  do  90  per  cent  of  the 
country  newspaper  business.  Ultimately 
there  may  be  one  central  reporting  point 
for  the  whole  nation,  to  which  all  audits 
would  be  sent,  and  from  which  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  get  information. 

The  audits  will  lie  kept  on  file  not 
more  than  a  year,  new  reports  being 
required  every  twelve  months.  This  re¬ 
auditing.  incidentally,  will  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  papers  already  audited  to 
change  to  the  use  of  the  standard  forms. 
The  latter  calls  for  no  new  information, 
but  rearranges  the  material  and  omits 


some  as  unnecessary. 

Buck  cited  how  one  Nebraska 
publisher  had  taken  in  $800  in  cash  as 
a  result  of  having  his  circulation  audited. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  delin¬ 
quents  found  among  his  subscribers,  and 
asked  that  the  completion  of  the  audit 
he  delayed  while  he  collected  from  them. 
Other  publishers  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences. 

“It  is  surprising  how  little  the  aver¬ 
age  miblisher  knows  about  his  circulation 
list.”  said  Mr.  Buck.  “If  he  distributes 
2.000  papers  each  week,  he  calls  his  cir¬ 
culation  2,000.  .An  audit  mav  show  that 
600  or  so  are  delinquent  in  navments. 
Sometimes  the  editor  won’t  believe  it. 
.As  soon  as  he  is  convinced  he  starts  col¬ 
lecting. 

“Then  he  finds  how  manv  of  his  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  from  outside  his  trade  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  of  no  use  to  an  advertiser — 
even  a  national  advertiser.  There  is 


We  offei — 


EXPERT  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
IMPORTANT  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SCIENCE 


MEETING  TO  RE  HELD  IN 


DES  MOINES  DECEMBER  27 
TO  JANUARY  2.  INCLUSIVE. 


Re  first  in  your  locality  to 
give  your  readers  accurate 
scientific  news  written  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  layman. 


Price  of  stories :  $5.00  per  500- 
word  release  sent  night  press  col¬ 
lect  to  your  paper. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington.  D.  C. 


judges  want  to  take  no  chances  on  clourt 
mg  titles  or  causing  other  difficulties  In 
one  instance  proceedings  had  to  be'  rn 
opened  after  30  years  to  clear  a  title ' 

“So  far  as  national  advertising  is  rn- 
cerned,  we  are  merely  trying  to  ^ 
what  information  the  advertising 
want  about  our  newspapers,  and 
it  available. 

“We  believe  that  the  profits  c 
papers  and  agencies  are  based  oi 
to  the  advertisers.  We  want  to 
they  get  the  figures  they  need,” 


PLANNING  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

South  Carolina  Editors  To  HoR 
Conference  Feb.  20-21 

Plans  for  the  press  institute,  authorized 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  to  be  held 
in  Columbia,  probably  Feb.  20  and  21 
were  discussed  when  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  met  in  Greenwood,  S.  C.  recently. 

Fred  D.  West  of  .Abbeville,  presidrat 
of  the  association,  presided.  Others 
present  were  Alison  Lee  and  W.  L 
Taylor  of  Laurens,  G.  W.  Gardner  and 
K.  P.  Wideman  of  Greenwood;  dnd  J. 
Rion  McKissick,  dean  of  the  journalism 
school ;  Harold  C.  Booker,  secretary  of 
the  association;  Carter  I.atinier,  of  the 
ColiiinHa  Record;  and  McDavid  Horton, 
of  the  Columbia  Slate. 


DR.  J.  R.  DOUGALL  HONORED 

Three  score  and  ten  years  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  sixty  years  as  an  editor  were 
commemorated,  when  the  employes  of 
all  departments  of  John  Dougall  and 
Son  waited  on  Dr.  J.  R.  Dougall,  88,  to 
congratulate  him  on  attaining  his  six¬ 
tieth  year  as  editor  of  the  Montreal 
ll'ihtess  and  Canadian  Homestead.  An 
address  voicing  the  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  the  public  interest  was  read 
by  E.  C.  Janes,  business  manager  of 
John  Dougall  and  Son.  Messages  from 
various  iiarts  of  the  country  were  read 
during  the  celebration. 

We  Offer  You 
A  New  Great  Britain 

I  DAILY  EXPRESS  offers  you  a  national  audience 
composed  of  the  younger  men  and  women  who  are  now 
taking  over  control  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain. 

Proof  of  the  power  of  THE  DAILY  EXPRESS  to  reach 
and  hold  this  new  leadership  class,  and  proof  of  the  growth 
and  energy  of  the  class,  are  shown  by  the  growth  of  THE 
DAILY  EXPRESS. 

SINCE  DECEMBER.  1926,  THE  NET  S.M.ES  OF  THE  DAILY  EXPRESS 
HAVE  ADA'ANCEl).  STEADILY  AND  CONSTANTLY.  MONTH  .AFTER 
MONTH.  WlTHOl'T  A  SINGLE  BREAK. 

This  is  a  record  not  even  approached  by  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  Great  Britain. 

Another  of  the  record-breaking  achievements  of  THE 
DAILY  EXPRESS  in  growth  and  service  to  the  nev 
Great  Britain  is  its  vast  national  organization  for  production. 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS  IS -PURLISHED,  SI.MULTANE- 
OUSLY  IN  LONDON.  MANCHESTER  AND  GLASGOW. 
WITH  COMPLETE  STAFFS  AND  COMPLETE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  PLANT  IN  EACH  CITY.  A  WORLD  RECORD  FOR 

NATIONAL  SERVICE. 


■ma  Out  P 

^Kfneies  I 

to  make  I 

>f  news-  I 
^  profits  I 
see  that  j 


ESCAPED  DEATH  IN  ARCTIC 


Richard  Pearce,  editor  of  the 
biorthern  Miner,  a  Canadian  publica¬ 
tion,  and  a  member  of  the  MacAlpine 
expedition  which  was  lost  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  for  two  months.  Pearce  made  a 
photographic  record  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  party  which  was 
used  widely  in  Canadian  and  United 
States  newspapers. 


little  value  and  many  delinquencies 
among  the  single-wrap  papers  going  out 
to  former  residents  of  your  town.  An 
audit  may  show  that  the  publisher  is 
wasting  money  in  continuing  to  send  out 
papers  to  iwople  who  are  no  longer 
paid  up. 

“In  two  Nebraska  counties  the  county- 
judges  have  served  notice  that  they  will 
place  legal  advertisements  only  in  aud¬ 
ited  newspapers.  The  state  law  defines 
a  legal  newspaper  as  one  having  at  least 
.3(K)  iMiiia  fide  subscribers,  and  the  county 


Satlg  tExprfHB 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  NATIONAL  CHAMPION 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc., 

Exchish’e  Advertising  Representatwes 
250  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
London  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  Aires  | 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  great  British  market  you  should  be  on  our  tnajHM 
list  to  receive  our  series  of  booklets  on  Hoiv  to  Sell  Forty  Million  Britii 


I  OWANS,  as  a  group,  watched  the  spring  and 
JL  summer  soaring  of  the  stock  market  with  an  in¬ 
terest  similar  to  that  shown  in  trans-Atlantic  flights. 
Literal  and  figurative  “high  flying”  was  all  right  for 
the  other  fellow,  but  the  average  Iowan  took  far 
greater  stock  in  the  substantial  earnings  from  Iowa’s 
fertile  fields,  thriving  factories  and  busy  market 
centers. 

While  thousands  of  people  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States  were  dreaming  of  spending  their 
tremendous  “paper  profits,”  lowans,  throughout 
1929,  were  spending  hard  cash  for  things  they 
needed,  and  desired. 

As  a  result,  Iowa’s  automobile  registrations  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were 
18,121  cars  ahead  of  all  registrations  for  1 
1928  .  .  .  more  gasoline  was  bought  / 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1929  T 
than  in  the  entire  12  months  of  any  pre-  \  * 

ceding  year  .  .  .  and  building  is  23  ^  ’  r 

per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  f  ^ 


When  the  stock  market  ticker  began  to  reel  off 
smaller  figures — and  then  still  smaller  ones,  Iowa 
found  itself  in  an  enviable  position.  True,  some  few 
individuals  felt  the  decline  in  stocks,  but  the  state 
as  a  whole  was  untouched.  Bank  deposits  in  Iowa, 
including  those  in  national  and  state  supervised 
banks,  reached  $822,000,000.  Furthermore,  Iowa 
found  herself  leading  all  states  in  estimated  farm 
income  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30.  1930,  with 
$742,000,000  worth  of  farm  products.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  output  for  the  year  will  reach  more  than 
$800,000,000. 

These  facts  and  many  others  indicate  how  little 
the  state  was  affected  by  the  stock  market  ticker, 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  Iowa’s  respon- 
^  siveness  during  the  coming  year.  And 
,  V  advertisers  intent  upon  getting  their  share 
•  of  Iowa’s  business,  will  find  that  it  is 

.  >  \  essential  to  back  up  their  sales  plans  with 

"  •  ^  advertising  in  the  local,  daily  newspapers 
*  *  \  serving  Iowa’s  27  key  market  centers. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Davenport,  Iowa 


Ames _  Tribane 

Boone  ..  NewK*Republiran 

Burlington  _  Gasette 

Bnrlinulon _ Hawk-Eye 

Carroll  _  Daily  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids 

Gaaetle  A  Republican 
Centerville 

lowegian  &  Citiaen 
C'linton _ Herald 


Council  RInffs  Nonpareil 
Creston  _  News-Advertit»er 
Dav  enport 

Democrat  Si  Leader 

Davenport  _ Times 

Dubuque  Teleftraph-Her- 
aid  and  Times-Journal 
Fort  Dodite 

Messenfter  Sl  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  .  Democrat 

Iowa  City _ Press  Citiaen 

Keokuk - Gate  City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason  City  >Globe-Gaaette 
Muscatine 

Journal  Sl  News-Tribune 
Newton  _ News 


Oelseein .  Daily  Repister 

Oskaloosa _  Herald 

Ottumwa _ Courier 

Perry  _  Chief 

Sioux  City _  Journal 

Sioux  City  Tribune 

Washinpton  _ Journal 

Waterloo  Eveninp  Courier 
Waterloo _ Tribune 


Money  to  spend 
from  selling 

STOCK 

NO  TICKER 
CAN  TOUCH 


a  a 
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RUSH  Your  Rlustration 

the  Edition 


You 


Chemco  All-Meta 


Newspapers  and  Engravers  in  the  following 
cities  now  use  the  Chemco  Stripfilm  Camera 
and  Chemco  Stripfilm : 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 


Kalamazoo  Providence 
Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


Montreal 
I\ew  York 


T oronto 
W  ashington 


PhiUulelphia  Winnipeg 
Pittsburgh 


The  striking  hlack  and  white  halftone  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  are  all  made 
on  Qiemco  Stripfilm,  as  are  the  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  Detroit  Times.  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  many  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  Examiner,  and  others. 


You  could  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Chemco  process  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


Let  us  consult  with  you. 


The  Chemco  Strip- 
film  Camera  — 


SAFES  MONEY 
FOR  THE  PUB. 
LI  SUER 
and 

Makes  Better 
I  Bust  rati  (ms 


CHEMCO 


Simplify  the  making  of  your  lialfi 
illustrations. 

Where  used  exclusively,  publisher 
inflammable  cliemieals  now  used  in 


i 


Write  for  ov 


CHEMCO  PHOT 


A  PO^ 


glen 


I 

G 


I 


'hrongh  With  the  Story! 
ou  Are  I¥ow  Missing! 


it  with  the 


Stripfilm  Camera 


h 

RIPFILM 

and  line  negatives  and  have  better 

linate  the  poisonous,  expensive  and 
photo-engraving  department. 


Chemco  Stripfilm  eliminates  the 
wet  plate. 

It  is  always  ready  to  use.  One 
or  a  hundred  negatives  may  he 
made  without  any  preparation. 
It  recpiires  no  after  treatment. 

It  costs  far  less  to  use  than  any 
other  method  and  gives  superior 
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CHOTZINOFF  OUTUNES  MUSIC  CRITIC’S  JOB 


His  Most  Important  Duty  Is  Acting  as  Detective  in  Finding  Talent,  World  Man  Says — Was  Piano 
Accompanist  Without  Newspaper  Experience  Before  Joining  New  York  Daily 


During  the  ^st  twenty  years  mus¬ 
ical  appreciation  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  prodigiously — if  the  springing 
up  of  community  symphony  orchestras 
and  the  increasing  support  of  road  opera 
companies  and  recitalists  is  any  indica¬ 
tion.  But  outside  of  a  few  metropolitan, 
centers,  music  criticism  in  the  daily  press 
is  nonexistent;  newspapers  generally  are 
content  with  a  routine  job  of  reporting 
musical  events,  with  no  pretense  of  criti¬ 
cism,  or  else,  laboring  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  whatever  is  musical  must  be 
good,  go  in  for  eulogizing  every  good 
or  bad  performer  who  happois  to  set  up 
his  tent  within  the  circulation  territory. 

Samuel  Chotzinoff,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  World,  who  as  a  piano  ac¬ 
companist  to  famous  musicians  for  l.'i 
years  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  many  times,  believes  this 
condition  basically  unsound,  tending  to 
discourage  the  growth  of  honest  musical 
appreciation.  Harsh,  unmitigated  criti¬ 
cism  and  constructive  enthusiasm  wher¬ 
ever  warranted  he  believes  to  be  the 
very  life  blood  of  musical  advancement, 
the  only  genuine  stimulus  that  will 
further  the  knowledge  of  music  in  any 
community,  regardless  of  its  size. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking  one  of  the 
critic’s  biggest  jobs  is  that  of  serving  as 
a  detective  for  the  community  he  serves.” 
he  said  in  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Pr'Bi.rsHER  this  week. 

“The  profession  of  music  is  as  full 
of  racketeers,  sensationalists  and  pseudo¬ 
intellectuals  as  any  other  profession. 
They  seek  to  attract  crowds  and  money 
by  making  a  loud  noise,  pretending  to 
be  something  they  are  not.  Quite  often 
the  people  are  fooled  by  their  big  bass 
drums.  An  honest  critic  could  expose 
them  for  what  they  are. 

“They  have  gotten  by  ‘with  murder,’ 
more  so  in  this  profession,  I  think,  than 
in  any  other,  chiefly  because  most  people 
think  of  music  as  too  intangible  an  art 
to  comprehend.  It’s  true  they  don’t  last 
long,  but  during  their  brief  careers  they 
garner  in  the  dollars  and  cents  of  un¬ 
suspecting  concert  goers.  The  music 
critic  ought  to  prevent  that.” 

To  the  average  layman  the  daily 
column  of  music  criticism  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  is  a  mysterious  lucubration 
written  by  a  man  with  fanciful  ideas 
and  a  talent  for  obscure  technical 
phrases.  The  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  give  so  much  good  space  to 
it  is  as  mysterious  to  many  as  the  criti¬ 
cism  itself.  “High-brow”  music — so- 
called,  unfortunately — symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  operas,  string  quartets  and  recital¬ 
ists,  and  so  on — is  thought  of  in  the 
average  mind  as  being  the  entertainment 
of  a  sparse  class  of  earnest  (and  half- 
baked)  music  lovers,  a  numerically  large 
group  of  socially  prominent,  ermined 
women,  and  wealthy,  big-hearted  (Ailan- 
thropists. 

These,  in  most  cases,  are  misconcep¬ 
tions,  according  to  Mr.  Chotzinoflf.  The 
great  crowds  of  people  who  now  storm 
the  concert  halls  whenever  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  is  offered,  the  building  of  new 
auditoriums,  and  the  supporting  of  mus¬ 
ical  organizations  by  the  public  are 
seen  by  the  critic  as  the  refutation  of 
these  generalizations.  Radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  growth,  he  says,  but  whatever 
has  caused  it,  mass  musical  appreciation 
is  making  itself  known,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

And  Mr.  Chotzinoff  himself  in  his 
daily  routine  establishes  an  example  that 
music  criticism  can  be  both  erudite  and 
interesting.  His  own  columns  prove  his 
contention  that  the  critic  should  be  a 
watchdog  as  well  as  a  critic. 

In  fact  a  good  proportion  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  is  invective.  His  aim.  he  said,  is  to 
tell  the  little  things  about  music,  the 
little  things  that  the  public  does  not 
know,  from  the  inside.  Fifteen  years  of 
going  up  and  down  the  continent  have 


By  JOHN 

shown  him  many  things.  He  turned  to 
writing  because  he  was  tired  of  traveling, 
and  after  writing  two  magazine  articles, 
began  “cold,”  as  they  say,  on  the  World. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  His  success 
from  the  newspaper’s  point  of  view  is 
best  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  is  still 
there,  and  that  his  column  of  criticism 
generally  lands  in  that  much  coveted 


W.  PERRY 

music  critic  hands  and  plastered  all  over 
the  front  page.  The  stories  told  of  the 
big  crowds,  the  immoderate  applause, 
and  the  cocksureness  of  the  soprano. 

On  Page  Opposite  Editorial,  Mr.  Chot¬ 
zinoff  said  very  solierly  that  the  Met's 
new  soprano  had  a  pleasing  voice  that 
might  be  developed  into  something  worth¬ 
while  if  she  would  apply  herself  assidu- 


Samuel  Chotzinoff 


“I  will  write  what  I  will  consider 
a  devastating  criticism,  and  in  the 
morning  be  thanked  profusely  for 
the  ‘excellent  writeup’  by  the  per¬ 
son  whom  I  have  slandered.” 

•  *  * 

“Musical  criticism  is  different 
from  any  other  kind  of  criticism. 
When  you  criticise  a  play  or  a 
book,  you  are  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new.  But  in  apprais¬ 
ing  music  you  hear  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again.” 


space  in  the  World — Page  Opposite 
Editorial.  His  success  seems  all  the 
more  noteworthy  when  you  consider  his 
predecessors — Deems  Taylor,  the  writer- 
composer,  and,  before  that,  the  brilliant 
James  Huneker,  essayist,  composer, 
critic.  Samuel  Chotzinoff  is  carrying  on 
the  World’s  musical  tradition. 

“When  I  wrote  my  first  ‘test’  criti¬ 
cism,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  know  whether 
I  would  land  the  job  permanently  or 
not.  I  certainly  sweated  over  that 
column. 

“And  after  I  had  started  I  had  to  face 
a  barrage  of  letters  demanding  that  I  be 
fired,  letters  which  said  that  I  didn’t 
know  my  business,  that  I  was  prejudiced 
and  incompetent.  Mr.  Swope  (Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  until  recently  World  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor)  told  me  that  he  received 
as  many  as  150  letters  a  day  demanding 
that  I  be  kicked  out.” 

Once  in  the  harness,  Chotzinoff  found 
criticism  much  to  his  liking.  His  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of 
musicianship  and  the  mechanics  of  con¬ 
cert  management  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  had  no  axes  to  grind,  no  con¬ 
secrated  causes  to  serve.  Inherently,  a 
good  judge,  all  he  needed  was  the  power 
to  set  down  his  observations  in  words. 
That  power  he  richly  had. 

For  Chotzinoff  has  a  journalistic  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  first  order.  He  is  not  long 
winded,  he  is  entertaining,  he  is  pro¬ 
found.  and  at  times  he  is  very  witty. 

“I  try  to  be  subtle  sometimes,”  he 
said,  “in  telling  that  some  performer  is 
not  worth  going  to  hear.  This  is  gener¬ 
ally  lost.  I  will  write  what  I  will  con¬ 
sider  a  devastating  criticism,  and  in  the 
morning  be  thanked  profusely  for  the 
‘excellent  writeup’  by  the  person  whom 
I  have  slandered. 

“The  reason  is  either  one  of  two 
things ;  musicians  as  a  class  are  very 
dumb,  or  else  I’m  not  verv  clear.” 

CTiotzinoff  was  one  of  the  few  critics 
who  was  very  severe  with  Marion  Talley, 
the  soprano  who  came  out  of  the  West 
to  conquer  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Of 
course  the  news  of  her  debut  (her  fiasco. 
Mr.  Chotzinoff  says)  was  taken  from 


ously  to  study.  But  he  also  predicted 
that  she  wouldn’t  last  long. 

“This  prediction,”  he  said,  “was  based 
on  some  knowledge  I  had  of  Miss  Tal¬ 
ley’s  going  with  her  motlier  to  see 
atout  taking  music  lessons  from  a 
famous  yoice  teacher.  This  teacher,  it 
seems,  asked  Miss  Talley  to  sing  a  scale, 
whereupon  Miss  Talley’s  mother  said 
emphatically  that  Marion  had  passed  the 
stage  of  singing  scales.” 

“No  one  with  that  attitude  goes  far  in 
music,”  Chotinoff  said. 

Chotzinoff  might  be  termed  the  rebel 
of  New  York  musical  criticism.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  a  dissenter  and  a  non-re- 
spector  of  customs  if  there  ever  was 
one.  He  is  continually  bickering  about 
that  holy  of  holies,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  refuses  to  be  impressed 
when  Gatti-Casazza,  its  general  man¬ 
ager  and  the  high  priest  of  all  its 
“stars,”  summons  the  music  reporters  for 
their  annual  interview.  He  writes  jest¬ 
ingly  of  the  decrees  that  are  handed 
down.  He  pokes  fun  at  some  of  the 
productions,  grieves  because  others  are 
not  better,  and  throws  his  hat  into  the 
street  when  one  comes  along  that  is  up 
to  his  requirements. 

Just  recently  the  highly  acclaimed 
Lener  String  Quartette,  which  had  never 
played  in  this  country,  came  to  New 
York.  The  musical  world  was  agog. 
The  critics  were  generally  laudatory,  but 
Chotzinoff  said  flatly  that  they  played 
out  of  tune.  Of  another  string  quar¬ 
tette,  almost  equally  well  known,  giving 
a  program  of  chamber  music,  Chotzinoff 
said  one  of  its  fiddlers  “advanced  a  man¬ 
ner  so  perfumed  and  precious  that  it 
engendered  a  suspicion  that  he  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  word  chamber  to  mean  bou¬ 
doir.” 

Asked  by  this  reporter  whether  there 
was  any  animosity  between  New  York 
musical  critics.  Mr.  Chotzinoff  suc¬ 
cinctly  said :  “When  we  meet  at  concerts 
we  arc  v’cry  polite  to  each  other.” 

The  music  department  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  not  immune  to  the  press-agent 
puffery  that  the  other  departments  know 
so  well,  Chotzinoff  said.  But  the  music 


critic,  he  added,  has  learned  tlie  trick 
of  the  trade,  and  the  etforts  o,  publicity 
seeking  individuals  generally  come  to 
nothing. 

Chotzinoff  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  all  moderns  in  music.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  column  has  held  scathing  criti¬ 
cisms  of  new  works  by  new  composers 
regardless  of  whom  they  were  sponsored 
by  or  by  what  organization  they  are 
performed. 

“Of  all  the  moderns,”  the  critic  said, 
“George  Gershwin  shows  the  greatest 
promise.  Many  young  composers  make 
a  terrible  lot  of  noise,  but  the  smoke  has 
cleared  away  there  is  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  Gershwin  seems  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  Just  today  1  heard  some¬ 
one  practicing  his  ‘Rhapsody  in  Blue’  on 
the  piano.  That  composition  was  taken 
to  heart  by  the  people,  and  that,  after  all, 
is  the  final  test  of  good  music.” 

To  Chotzinoff,  Arturo  Toscanini,  the 
conductor,  is  the  greatest  musical  figure 
of  our  time.  But  even  so,  the  critic  is 
constantly  chiding  the  great  conductor 
for  his  choice  of  programs,  with  their 
modem  pieces  and  what  he  considers  in¬ 
consequential  compositions  of  the  mas¬ 
ters.  When  Toscanini  is  in  New  York, 
Chotzinoff  hears  every  program  he  offers 
the  four  times  a  week  they  are  played 

“New  York  is  the  center  of  the  musi 
cal  world,”  the  critic  said,  “when  Tos¬ 
canini  is  here.  When  Toscanini  goes  to 
Milan,  then  Milan  is  the  center  of  the 
musical  world.  The  center  of  every¬ 
thing  musical  depends  on  Toscanini’s 
whereabouts.” 

Musical  criticism  is  different  from  any 
other  kind  of  criticism,  the  World  critic 
observed.  When  you  criticise  a  play  or 
a  book,  you  are  talking  about  something 
entirely  new.  But  in  appraising  music 
you  hear  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again.  All  you  can  do  is  to  point  out 
the  interpretation  of  the  work,  the  new 
quality  that  the  singer,  conductor  or  in¬ 
strumentalist  has  injected  into  the  piece. 
.Sometimes,  I’ll  admit,  it  gets  very  tire¬ 
some.  I  always  feel  that  if  I  hear  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  again  I’ll 
choke. 

“But  the  familiar  music  is  far  from 
dull  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  someone 
such  as  Toscanini.  Then  it  takes  on 
new  beauty  and  perfection,  and  the  lis¬ 
tening  to  it  becomes  a  new  experience. 
Lots  of  concert  going,  though,  is  very 
monotonous.” 

Chotzinoff  was  born  in  Russia  in  1889, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  six  years  old.  He  went  to  the  public 
schools,  and  was  educated  for  a  musical 
career  at  Columbia  University.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  he  was  piano  accom- 
nanist  at  various  times  for  Jascha  Hei¬ 
fetz,  Efram  Zimbalist,  violinists,  and 
Alma  Gluck  and  Frieda  Hcmpel.  so¬ 
pranos.  He  was  married  in  1925  to 
Pauline  Heifetz,  a  sister  of  the  violinist. 
They  have  a  •  three-year-old  son. 
Arthur  Blair.  During  the  music  season 
the  Chotzinoffs  live  at  the  Park  Central 
Hotel.  They  have  a  summer  home  in 
Littleton,  N.  H. 

“STEPPED  INTO”  BIG  STORY 


U.P.  Man  Landed  in  Haiti  on  Day 
Rebellion  Started 

The  favorite  dream  of  all  newspaper 
reporters  came  true  for  Sam  Love, 
United  Press  Staff  correspondent,  when 
he  landed  at  the  Pan  .American  Airways 
airport  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  just 
as  the  disturbances  broke  out  last  week. 

Ixive  had  been  covering  a  series  of 
special  feature  assignments  for  the 
L’nited  Press  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  .America.  He  was  scheduled  to 
land  at  Port  au  Prince  Friday,  Dec.  6, 
and  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  near¬ 
rebellion  broke  out.  Love  stayed  ovw 
to  cover  the  story,  cooperating  writh  the 
regular  U.  P.  man  at  Port  au  Prince. 
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Which  Will  It  Be? 


Are  you  going  to  be  content  with  an  ordinary  “Cut”  Service  in  1930  when  you  can 
get  a  real  “linage  creating”  Service? 

Star  Adcraft  has  already  proven  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  linage  creating 
aids  at  the  command  of  newspapers  today. 

Planned  especially  for  Newspapers  fighting  for  plus  business,  this  new  modern 
type  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  during  1929  has  rapidly  v/on  its  place  in  the 
Newspaper  Sun. 

A  striking  tribute  to  its  newspaper  acceptance  is  its  more  than  a  100%  gain  in 
numher  of  new  contracts  during  the  past  year. 

Newspaper  Publishers  everywhere  are  quickly  realizing  the  many  advantages  of 
securing  the  Exclusive  Rights  to  Star  Adcraft  Service,  the  real  linage  creator,  over 
using  the  old-time  ordinary  “cut”  Service. 

Don’t  wait  until  the  Exclusive  Rights  to  this  great  Linage-Creating  Service  are  tied 
up  by  the  other  papers  in  your  town. 

Write — phone — wire  for  full  particulars. 

Join  the  hundreds  of  Newspaper  Executives  the  country  over  who  have  already 
seen  the  wisdom  of  adding  Star  Adcraft  to  their  Advertising  Departments  and  have 
thereby  added  to  their  linage  record. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

IN  every  American’s  st(x:king  at  this  Christmas 
time  is  a  gift  which  is  novel  in  history.  The 
Santa  Claus  who  brought  it  out  of  the  world  of 
science  and  down  our  respective  chimneys  has  a  fat, 
round  face,  and  a  high  dome  for  a  head,  but  no  flow¬ 
ing  beard.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  material  Christmas 
presents  the  American  people  ever  received. 

Three  months  ago  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the 
securities  market.  The  losses,  real  or  paper,  were 
so  great  that  the  human  mind  can  scarcely  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of  the  figures.  For  weeks  the 
nation  stood  on  the  edge  of  another  huge  economic 
disaster,  wherein  credits  would  freeze,  production 
slacken,  enterprise  pause,  cautious  capital  hide  in  iron 
boxes  and  the  vast  working  mass  of  human  beings 
go  on  reduced  earnings  or  be  thrown  into  idleness. 
All  the  elements  calculated  to  create  widespread  mis¬ 
fortune  were  present,  were  we  to  follow  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  past  and  allow  the  supposed  inexorable 
“business  cycle”  to  pass  through  its  usual  course. 

Two  things  happened  to  avert  the  cataclysm.  One 
was  a  determined  spirit  among  the  American  people 
that  they  would  not  be  dragged  down  by  a  force 
which  in  truth  is  alien  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  people  were  made  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  a  speculative  deflation  and  “hard  times”. 
President  Hoover,  acting  promptly  and  wisely, 
brought  the  issue  clearly  before  the  people  and  has 
dealt  with  it  as  a  psychological  problem  rather  than 
one  of  tangible  trade  factors.  If  the  people  could 
he  made  to  think  aright  they  would  act  sensibly  and 
business  might  proceed  as  usual,  ultimately  even 
recovering  for  securities  true  values  lost  in  the  mad 
riot  of  speculation. 

The  result  is  general  prosperity  on  this  Christmas 
day.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Magi.  Business  continues 
almost  as  if  there  had  been  no  “blue  Thursday”. 
There  is  no  serious  dislocation  of  industry  and  there 
is  no  widespread  unemployment.  The  tree  will  be  as 
bright  as  usual  in  almost  every  home. 

What  of  the  new  year?  Popular  psychology  will 
be  the  determining  factor.  We  may  have  as  good 
a  1930  in  business  and  employment  as  1929  has  been, 
if  we  7cill  it.  This  means  continued  production, 
enterprise,  venturing,  hustling  and  consumption.  It 
does  not  mean  a  tightening  up  of  the  purse-strings, 
waiting  to  see  what  others  propose  to  do,  laying  off 
or  putting  wage-earners  on  part-time,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  business  credits  should  be  limited 
by  bankers  with  hard-boiled  notions.  Bankers  hold 
the  key,  in  large  measure,  and  their  conduct  will  be 
closely  ob.served  in  the  next  few  weeks  by  every 
interest  believing  in  President  Hoover's  great  experi¬ 
ment. 

Leaders  of  nearly  all  lines  of  industry  in  the 
country  are  optimistic  and  with  good  reason.  The 
outlook  is  good  for  every  kind  of  construction  (par¬ 
ticularly  public  works  and  home  building),  transpor¬ 
tation,  oil  and  coal,  iron  and  steel,  shoes  and  clothing, 
electric  equipment  and  all  forms  of  utility  service 
and  so  forth  through  the  list,  with  the  exception  of 
motor  vehicles  which  are  “down”  due  to  over-pro¬ 
duction  and  scheduled  for  a  season  of  trouble  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  Wall  Street  crash.  But  car  prices 
will  be  higher  in  1930  and  the  manufacturer’s  unit 
profit  will  increase.  Textiles  are  in  difficulties,  but 
no  more  than  usual  in  that  troubled  quarter.  .Agri¬ 
culture  is  definitely  in  an  improved  condition. 

In  the  newspaper  field  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
advertising  will  be  in  demand,  playing  an  imp<‘)rtant 
part  in  the  nation-wide  movement  to  sustain  Amer¬ 
ican  prosperity.  It  may  be  in  reduced  volume  from 
1929,  but  of  vital  importance  because  the  pace-maker 
of  the  selling  movement.  The  newspaper  will  turn 
to  the  public  gaze  a  bright  and  hopeful  face.  .All 
journalism  is  co-operating  with  the  President.  The 
first  quarter  will  be  important  months  in  1930.  The 
.American  people  have  reason  to  give  thanks  for  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  ten  weeks.  What  is  ahead 
is  limited  only  by  popular  common  sense  and  courage. 


In  this  issue  Editor  &-  Pi’bi.isher  tells  of  a 
ferv  of  the  many  Christmas  charity  enterprises 
by  newspapers — uv  z  nsh  space  were  available 
to  tell  of  more.  What  proof  they  are  that 
American  editorship  has  not  lost  its  human 
impulse  and  that  the  neivspaper  is  something 
more  than  a  business! 


^  A  ND  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  S 
^  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  S 

&  Cod,  and  saying,  m 

$  Glory  to  Cod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  ^ 
£  peace,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke,  II;  S 
f  13,  U.  4 

CHINA-SHOP  BULLS 

This  incident,  not  uncommon,  came  up  in  the 
news  this  week:  A  ten-thousand-line  advertising 
contract  was  offered  to  the  New  York  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  out-of-town  newspaper  on  condition  that 
it  be  accepted  at  the  local  advertising  rate,  though 
no  claim  was  made  that  the  advertiser  was  in  fact 
entitled  to  anything  except  the  national  rate.  The 
contract  was  declined.  A  day  or  two  later  the  adver¬ 
tiser  informed  the  special  rather  gleefully  that  the 
advertising  had  been  accepted  by  a  rival  publisher 
at  the  local  rate.  Virtue,  in  this  case,  seemed  to  be 
its  own  and  very  empty  reward. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  however,  knows  of  another 
ca.se  wherein  a  publisher  and  his  Eastern  special 
refused  to  be  punished  for  their  honesty  in  similarly 
declining  to  accept  a  contract  at  local  rates  when  the 
proper  rate  was  national.  After  their  opposition  had 
accepted  the  contract  as  local,  these  men  sallied  forth 
among  national  advertisers  in  the  same  business  and 
“peached”.  “Hey,”  said  they,  “do  you  know  that  the 
Soandso  newspaper  is  giving  your  rival  the  local 
rate?  Why  don’t  you  claim  it  for  yourselves?” 
Maybe  the  advertisers  didn’t — and  maybe  they  did  so 
heartily  go  in  pursuit  of  the  local  rate,  retroactively, 
that  the  weak-kneed  rival  publisher  was  jolly  glad  to 
reverse  his  policy  and  stick  to  the  letter  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  his  rate  card. 

These  incidents  are  unpleasant  to  relate.  They 
smack  of  a  low  estimate  of  newspaper  responsibility. 
They  testify  to  limited  intelligence  and  reckless 
greed.  It  is  a  weak  business  man  who  does  not 
recognize  self-interest  beyond  expedients  of  the  day 
and  hour. 

Ilnu'  much  more  uater  in  nezi’sprint  stocks 

/Zi'onid  a  $5  per  ton  price  raise  justify? 

MR.  FORD’S  DISGUST 

^  RADUALLY  the  truth  comes  out  concerning 
I  I  -m-  that  bizarre  Light’s  Golden  Jubilee.  It  was,  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  stated  at  the  time,  a  con¬ 
cocted  “news  event”  designed  to  bring  free  advertis¬ 
ing  to  electric  light  interests.  It  forms  a  notable 
instance  of  space  grafting  and  editorial  betrayal  of 
reader  rights. 

Three  world-famous  men  were  made  to  dance  as 
puppets  in  a  marionette  show  by  a  press  agent  who 
makes  a  business  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Most  impu¬ 
dent  was  the  theatrical  use  made  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hoover  was  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  press  agent  game,  although  his  secretary, 
George  .Akerson.  had  been  forewarned.  Poor  old 
Mr.  Edison,  who  will  be  83  next  February,  was  again 
led  out  to  perform  like  a  trained  seal.  That  old 
gentleman  suffers  more  pulling  and  hauling  by 
“public  relations  experts”  than  any  individual  of 
prriminence  in  this  world.  He  deserves  a  rest ! 
Henry  Ford’s  fine  plan  to  honor  a  man  who  has 
been  his  hero  since  boyhood,  was  turned  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  ballyhoo  that  so  disgusted  the  Detroit  car- 
builder  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  cancelling  the 
party.  Mr.  Ford,  we  learn  on  closer  inspection  of 
the  facts,  became  aware  of  the  free  advertising 
aspects  of  the  jubilee  some  time  in  advance  of  its 
date  and  sought  to  avert  the  ribald  exploitation  by 
issuing  an  order  which  would  bar  the  press  from  the 
Ford  museum  and  grounds — not  that  he  objected  to 
newspaper  men  as  guests,  but  merely  to  prevent  the 
affair  from  becoming  a  big  free  advertisement.  Of 
course,  this  exclusion  was  impractical  and  Mr.  Ford 
was  talked  out  of  it  by  his  friends.  It  was  then 
agreed,  we  hear,  that  only  one  man  from  each  Detroit 


newspaper  would  be  admitted.  This  explains  why 
the  local  representatives  of  the  press  services  were 
barred  out — a  fact  which  has  caused  considerable 
wonderment.  However,  when  George  Akerson  and 
his  entourage  of  Washington  correspondents  arrived 
it  was  felt  they  could  not  be  excluded.  Thus  the 
press  agent  won  over  the  host  of  the  party.  Every¬ 
one  connected  with  the  performance,  except  the 
profiteers,  was  sickened  by  the  indignity  and  per¬ 
versity  of  the  arrangements. 

A  feature  of  the  jubilee,  heavily  counted  upon  by 
the  free  advertisers,  was  Graham  McNamee  on  the 
radio.  He  was  to  describe  the  action  when  Edison 
should  recreate  his  first  electric  globe.  Ford,  we 
understand,  learned  in  advance  that  McNamee  had 
planned  to  say :  “Now,  the  great  moment  has  arrived. 
Mr.  Edison  is  recreating  his  light,  the  MAZDA 
globe.”  That  was  too  much.  Mr.  Ford  ordered  that 
the  word  Mazda  be  deleted  from  the  radio  copy. 

Mr.  Ford’s  disgust  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  ordered  that  no  copy  be  given  out  at  Dear¬ 
born.  This  left  the  field  open  to  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays,  the  agent  of  the  electric  interests,  and,  that  he 
made  the  most  of  it  no  one  can  doubt  in  view  of 
results. 

Who  could  take  pride  in  dragging  three  noble 
figures  in  American  history  to  the  level  of  a  lot  of 
movie  stars  cavorting  before  the  cameras  of  the  press 
for  box  office  glory?  We  imagine  it  will  be  some 
time  before  another  press  agent  will  frame  up 
Herbert  Hoover  or  Henry  Ford.  But  poor  old  Mr. 
Edison  seems  hopelessly  in  the  clutches  of  profes¬ 
sional  limelighters. 

Starting  January  1,  please  spell  linage  cor¬ 
rectly,  zvhich  calls  for  but  one  “e.” 

WORDS  OR  SENSE 

STYLE  oddities  are  hard  to  keep  out  of  the 
printed  page,  even  in  the  newspaper  primarily 
concerned  with  “w'ho,  what,  when,  where,  and 
how”.  Sometimes  they  cease  being  odd  and  become 
commonplace.  Sometimes  they  just  can’t  become 
part  of  the  outfit,  and  shouldn’t.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  school  now  fairly  active  which  demands  that 
every  sentence  begin  with  a  striking  word,  usually 
followed  by  the  anaemic  “is”  or  “are”  and  a  formless 
phrase  which  tells  the  story.  The  thing  is  all  right 
until  you  make  it  a  rule  or  a  practice.  Enacted  into 
the  law  of  the  shop,  it  can  make  a  newspaper  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

The  same  goes  for  arbitrary  dicta  that  no  news¬ 
paper  sentence  should  exceed  15,  or  25,  or  40  words 
in  length,  and  that  no  story  should  ever  overrun  a 
column.  We  know  one  managing  editor  who  bul¬ 
letined  these  rules  not  as  mandate  but  as  advice. 
Within  a  day  his  subordinates  had  every  reporter  on 
the  staff  cutting  their  leads  into  15-word  sentences. 
-And  we  know  another  who  orders  a  40-word  limit 
on  sentences,  but  pays  the  highest  reportorial  salary 
in  his  state  to  a  man  who  can’t  turn  around  with 
less  than  120  words  between  his  periods.  Every  rule 
that  limits  the  workings  of  a  man’s  mind  on  paper 
permits  distinguished  work  only  when  it  is  broken. 

Xezvspapers  that  radiate  the  spirit  of  youth 
do  not  fail. 

$1,390  PER  INCH 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  can  congratulate  a  news¬ 
paper  on  acquiring  a  lawsuit,  but  surely  some 
cheery  message  is  due  .St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  lu- 
dependent  on  account  of  an  action  started  against  it 
by  a  local  advertiser  who  charges  that  the  failure 
and  refusal  of  the  newspaper  to  publish  for  three 
weeks  “approximately  a  one-inch  notice,”  damaged 
the  plaintiff's  business  to  the  extent  of  $2.s.(KX).  The 
failure  to  publish  is  described  as  unlawful,  wilful, 
malicious  and  designed  wickedly  to  destroy  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  business. 

All  of  which  is  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  space  in  the  Independent.  A  one-inch  adver¬ 
tisement  to  run  for  three  weeks,  worth  $25,000,  or 
$1,390  per  inch  per  insertion,  is  the  richest  estimate 
we  have  seen  placed  on  our  jolly  newsprint  commo¬ 
dity  in  some  time,  if  ever.  The  incident  reminds 
Lew’  B.  Brown,  the  able  publisher  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  of  the  old  darkey  story :  “I  can’t  change  your 
ten  dollar  bill,  mister,  but  I  shore  appreciate  de  com¬ 
pliment.” 
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R.  ERNEST  GRUENING,  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News, 
and  Col.  Edward  S.  Anthoine  of  Port¬ 
land  enitaKed  in  a  public  debate  before 
the  members  of  Men’s  Club  of  the 
Westbrook  Congregational  Church,  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Dec.  17,  on  the  Armament 
Question.  Dr.  Gruening  presenting  argu¬ 
ments  for  further  reduction. 

Harr>’  •  Brown,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Trilmnc,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway. 

State  Senator  A.  Crozer  Reeves,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers, 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  has  been  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Trenton  Branch,  Salvation 
Army.  He  was  also  named  to  a  new 
term  by  members  of  the  Mercer  County 
Agricultural  Board. 

W.  M.  Pepper,  publisher  of  the 
Gaineriilic  (Fla.)  Sun,  is  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Park.  Ark.,  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
He  expects  to  return  to  Gainesville  for 
the  holidays. 

Tohn  Laing  Wise,  managing  editor 
and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Butler 
(Pa.)  Eagle,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Butler  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  E.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Siloam  Springs  (Ark.)  Interstate  Amer¬ 
ican.  has  gone  to  New  York  and  other 
eastern  cities  in  the  interest  of  the  John 
E.  Brown  College,  of  which  he  is 
president. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher 
of  the  Norristoivn  (Pa.)  Times  Herald, 
entertained  300  members  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
he  is  president,  at  luncheon  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  Hotel,  Allentown,  recently. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JH.  FORD,  in  charge  of  the  automo- 
•  bile  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  five  week  tour  of  the 
country,  during  which  he  interviewed 
automc^ile  manufacturers  in  connection 
with  the  coming  automobile  show. 

Fred  J.  Chlupp.  formerly  in  charge 
of  national  advertising  on  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  has  joined  the  Pabst  cor¬ 
poration,  Milwaukee,  as  assistant  sales 
manager. 

Miss  FUizabeth  ^Vhalen,  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  has  joined  the  circulation 
office  staff  of  the  Waterlmry  (Conn.) 
Ameriean. 

James  W.  Hoffman,  until  recently 
manager-editor  of  the  Juniata  Tribune 
of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press. 

W.  C.  Edmunds  of  Hinsdale,  N.  Y., 
has  been  added  to  the  business  office 
staff  of  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Herald. 

William  Long  has  joined  the  circu¬ 
lation  department'  of  the  Bath  (N.Y.) 
Advocate. 

Glenn  Waters,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Leader,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  motor  trip  to  Washington, 
Gettysburg,  Atlantic  City  and  other 
point's. 

Roy  L.  Wardwell,  business  manager  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  been  made  an  associate  member  of 
the  Society  of  40  and  8. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

P  G.  CALLVERT,  managing  edi- 

•  tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  re¬ 
cently  has  spoken  on  news  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  commercial  clubs  of  Salem  and 
of  Oregon  City. 

Henry  .Mien,  city  editor  of  the  Bir- 
mnghain  Post,  suffered  a  broken  collar 
bone  and  broken  leg  in  the  collision  of 
®n  automobile  and  truck  near  Butler, 
Ga.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  at 
Americus,  Ga.,  where  he  is  now  re¬ 
covering. 

James  S.  Slocum  of  the  Boston  Globe 
^ff  has  resigned  to  join  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 

John  S.  Clarke  has  been  appointed 


city  editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 

Star.  He  formerly  was  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  and  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Hearst  papers  in  Los  Angeles.  j 
Warner  Olivier,  nephew  of  Stuart 
Olivier,  former  publisher  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Mellor  A.  Jones  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

Telegram. 

Eric  E.  Tyler,  formerly  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  iHerald,  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News,  and  IVater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Ei'c- 
ning  News. 

John  Nelson,  veteran  reporter  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
returned  to  work  this  week  after  his 
recovery  from  an  operation. 

Stephen  S.  Marks,  rayon  editor  of 
the  Nnv  York  Daily  Nett\s  Record,  is 
making  a  three  weeks’  trip  to  South 
America.  He  is  accompanied  by  his 
father  and  mother. 

Kenneth  Kerney,  f 
Washington  Post  copy  desk  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  after  working 
the  Omaha  Bee  desk. 

John  W.  Murray  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couraitt,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  New  Haven  office  of  the 
International  News  Service.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  at  one  time  worked  on  the  old 
Nero  York  Sun. 

Maxwell  H.  Forrest,  formerly  of  the  Washington  office 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Washington  Post,  '  ‘  .  I  J 

has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Toledo  beth  Carpenter. 

Blade.  - - -  — 

Wilbert  Bach  of  the  sports  staff,  E.  FL  Pier-son, 

Toledo  Blade,  has  obtained  a  leave  of  ington  (Ill.)  Pan 
al)sence  and  has  gone  to  Miami,  Fla.,  week  on  the  Le 
to  join  the  city  news  bureau.  He  will  months’  trip  to  F 
return  to  Toledo  in  April.  continent. 

Gene  Plumb  has  resigned  from  the  Laurence  Bell,  j 
staff  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee.  Galveston  (Tex.) 

James  D.  White  has  resided  from  the  named  real  estate  i 
staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Percy  Stone,  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Rupert  L.  Hur 
Tribune,  has  left  for  Missoula,  Mont.,  .Alliance  (Neb.)  1 
his  home  city,  for  a  three  weeks'  with  the  Colorado 
Christmas  vacation.  Hunt  was  for  two 

Ruth  Mae  Lawrence  succeeds  Rosalia  cial  editor  of  the  Di 
Keber  as  society  editor  of  the  Salem  News. 

(Ore.)  Capital  Journal.  Miss  Keber  Everett  Ewing,  city  hall  reporter  for 
was  recently  married.  the  Norfolk,  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has 

James  E.  Ryder,  for  more  than  a  year  resigned  to  join  the  Lynchburg,  (Va.) 
with  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening  Nezvs.  His  place  is  to  be  filled  by 
Leader  as  reporter,  has  joined  the  Charles  H.  Hoofnagle,  music  and  radio 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union.  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Robert  Geiger  recently  left  the  staff  Miss  Virginia  Gwin,  society  editor  of 
of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post-Enterprise  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has 
to  join  the  .Associated  Press  night  staff  returned  from  a  vacation  in  New  York, 
in  Denver.  Herbert  G.  Olsen,  formerly  a  reporter 

Lyle  E.  Petteys  for  the  last  three  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  and 
years  manager  of  the  Canisteo  (N.Y.)  later  on  Boston  newspapers,  has  joined 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Buffalo  Ex-  the  editorial  department  of  the  Worcester 
press.  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  as  church  re- 

Donald  L.  Pratt,  aviation  editor  of  porter. 

New  York  Daily  Nezvs  Record,  has  re-  Norman  S.  Childs,  for  15  years  police 
turned  after  a  visit  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


TheMetropoUtan 
For  Fiction** 


George  W.  carpenter,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Providence  (R. 
1.)  Journal,  who  recently  observed  his 
2Sth  wedding  an- 
w  a  s 


niversary, 
presented  a  ster- 
ling  silver  salad 
dish  by  his  news- 
paper  associates 
as  a  memento  of 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  Carpenter 
began  newspaper 
work  while  a 
student  at  Brown 
University,  when 
he  served  as  cor- 
respondent  i  n 
East  Providence 
George  VV.  Carpenter  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Telegram.  Later  he  joined  the 
Telegram  city  staff  as  a  reporter  and 
after  several  months  joined  the  city  staff 
formerly  of  the  of  the  Providence  Journal. 

In  1903,  two  years  after  joining  the 
oi'  Journal  staff,  he  was  made  night  city 
editor.  He  has  lieen  managing  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal  for  the  past 
six  years. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  is  the  former  Grace 
M.  Rich  of  Fiast  Providence.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter  have  one  son,  (ieorge 
Richmond  Carpenter,  attached  to  the 
of  the  Providence 
Journal  and  one  daughter,  Eugenia  Eliza- 


As  1929  Ends, 
Metropolitan 
Weekly  Short 
Stories  Will 
Enter  into  the 
Eleventh  Year 


of  Consistent 
Success 


In  Any  Year 
the  Best  of 
Illustrated 
Short  Stories 
for  Newspaper 
Use 


THE  WORLD  and  ALL 

by  Charles  B.  Driscoll 


A  daily  coluiiin  that  has  made  its  mark  in  many  cities  during 
three  years  of  careful  testing  has  been  taken  over  by 
McNaught  Syndicate. 

FIRST  RELEASE,  JAN.  6 

This  is  a  daily  feature  of  such  outstanding  merit  that  we 
feel  confident  in  recommending  it  to  our  clients. 


LIFE  AND  LOVE 

a  new  daily  strip  by  Armand  Fairfield  is  ready  for  early 
release. 

It  is  something  absolutely  new  in  the  strip  field.  High-grade 
first  publication  romantic  fiction  in  strip  form. 

W ire  for  information  —  or,  better  still,  wire  your  order  collect. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service, 

Maximilian  Elaer,  Jr., 

General  Manager 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Crarlri  V.  McAdam 
General  Haaater 
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Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 
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reporter  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
is  recovering  at  Christian  hospital,  St. 
Louis,  after  an  operation. 

Charles  Hahn,  reporter  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  addressed  a  state 
meeting  of  sheriffs  at  St.  I^uis  Dec.  11 
on  a  reporter’s  view  of  sheriffs’  work. 

John  Fitzgerald,  night  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Morning  Bee,  has  been  transferred 
to  P'ort  Snelling,  Mich.,  to  Base  Hospital 
112  where  he  is  undergoing  treatment, 
arranged  by  the  Omaha  Veterans’  Bureau. 
Hobart  Steely  has  succeeded  him  as  night 
editor. 

Harold  R.  Brennan,  slot  man  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Lenoir  Chambers,  formerly  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News, 
has  become  associate  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot,  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  J.  Newton  Aiken,  who  has 
joined  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Langdon  Schervee,  a  reporter  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  has 
resigned  to  join  a  photographic  studio  in 
Boston. 

Ed  Prell,  formerly  night  sports  editor 
of  the  Omaha  Morning  Bee,  has  been 
placed  on  the  day  sports  desk  and  on 
writing  assignments  on  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American,  another  Hearst  paper. 

Mary  (ioodrich,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  spending 
a  vacation  in  the  West  Indies.  Her  place 
is  being  taken  by  Miss  Irene  Chassey. 

Bryan  Spinks,  county  reporter  for  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  was  in¬ 
jured  recently  when  his  automobile  over¬ 
turned  on  the  Galveston-Houston  high¬ 
way.  He  is  reported  improving. 

Kenneth  Hand,  copy  reader  on  the 
Omaha  Morning  Bee,  has  returned  to  his 
old  job  as  police  reporter  on  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Journal. 

Wendell  Webb,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register-Tribune  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Omaha  Morning  Bee. 

Joe  Brewer,  sports  writer  of  the  Omaha 
Morning  Bee,  has  joined  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan  staff. 

Richard  J.  Beamish,  political  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  addressed  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
on  “News  Features:  How  to  Gather  and 
Write  Them,’’  Dec.  17. 

Albert  Stein,  general  assignment  man 
of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  examination  for  the  state  bar. 
Stein  will  practice  law  in  Galveston. 

Paul  R.  Lightfoot  recently  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  New  York  Daily  News 
Record. 

Walter  Mahoney  has  resigned  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times  to 
enter  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo. 

Richard  Brown,  who  recently  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  coming  from  Albany,  N.  Y., 
newspapers,  has  been  moved  to  the  city 
staff. 

Max  E.  Hannum  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Prc.ss  sports  staff  will  become  director 
of  sports  publicity  for  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  on  Jan.  1. 

Dan  W.  Bush  of  the  Chehalis  (Wash.) 
Bcc-Nuggct  has  been  Chehalis  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Portland  Oregonian 
for  40  years.  The  Oregonian  recently 
gave  him  special  editorial  mention, 
congratulating  him  on  the  service  he 
has  given  the  paper  and  also  on  the 
attainment  of  his  6()th  birthday. 

Frederick  Welsh,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  entered  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  in  Hartford. 

Edward  M.  Miller,  who  has  spent  the 
past  year  in  Europe,  has  rejoined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  as 
automobile  editor. 

Frederick  L.  Ferris,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 
recently  addressed  members  of  the 


CTiamber  of  Commerce  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Miss  Grace  Higby,  former  reporter 
for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  and 
F.  Hamilton  Peck,  former  state  editor 
for  the  Press  and  now  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  have  announced 
their  engagement. 

Miss  Nan  Cochran,  for  20  years  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Oregon  City  En¬ 
terprise,  has  resigned.  She  has  been 
succeeded  by  Myra  Dennett. 

Sam  Hunter,  formerly  police  reporter 
for  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  made  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

Julius  Jockusch,  formerly  marine 
editor  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  has  returned  to  the  News  as 
marine  editor  after  several  months  in 
Germany. 

George  Noble,  military  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  succeeded 
Harry  Hartley  as  military  editor  of  that 
paper.  Major  Hartley  died  recently. 

Clyde  B.  Moore  of  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  is  now  conducting  a  col¬ 
umn  on  the  editorial  page. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  New 
York,  36  page  supplement  on  open¬ 
ing  of  new  business  building  at  530 
Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis  News,  20-page  special  edi¬ 
tion  commemorating  the  sixteenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding,  Dec.  7.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  issue  was  a  story  on  14  pres¬ 
ent  employes  of  the  News  who  were 
employed  on  the  paper  40  years  ago. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  Journal,  18- 
page  Christmas  section,  Dec.  10. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record,  16- 
page  Christmas  buying  guide,  Dec.  10. 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  44-page 
CTiristmas  shopping  edition,  Dec.  11. 

South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Qiristmas  buyers’  guide,  38  pages, 
Dec.  11. 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Record,  60-page 
Christmas  edition,  Dec.  13. 

Westport  (Conn.)  Westporter-Herald, 
Christmas  shopping  edition,  24  pages, 
Dec.  13. 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  News  and  Graphic, 
58-page  Oiristmas  edition,  Dec.  13. 

Philadelphia  Record,  32-page  Christ¬ 
mas  shoppers’  guide  and  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  in  tabloid  form. 

Seneca  Falls  (N.Y.)  Reveille,  weekly, 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  recently 
by  publishing  a  large  special  edition. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

W7 ALTER  STUART,  editor  of  the 
West  Union  (W.Va.)  Record,  has 
acquired  complete  title  to  the  paper  by 
purchasing  a  half-interest  owned  by  Her¬ 
bert  T.  Davis. 

Noruvlk  (Cal.)  Progress,  owned  by 
Emerson  &  Prestwood,  has  been  sold  to 
W’illiam  James  Raridan,  former  editor 
of  the  Compton  (C!al.)  News-Tribune. 
Doumey  (Cal.)  Champion,  also  owned 
by  Emerson  &  Prestwood,  has  been  sold 
to  A.  T.  Steele  of  Willows,  Cal. 

Millport  (Ala.)  I.amar  Democrat  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  A.  Hankins,  state 
auditor,  from  Kirby  T.  Mills.  Mills  will 
continue  as  editor  and  will  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  the  two  sons  of  Han¬ 
kins.  The  Democrat  is  the  only  paper 
published  in  the  county. 

C.  Fred  Ziegler,  publisher  of  the 
Greencantle  (Pa-)  Echo-Pilot,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Greervcastle  Press  and  News 
from  Harry  A.  Grove  and  Warren  R. 
Grove,  who  bought  the  property  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1927.  Mr.  Ziegler  will  discontinue 
publication  of  his  purchase,  combining 
it  with  the  Echo-Pilot. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

^LOYD  a.  ALLEN,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  General  Motors  corpora¬ 
tion,  spoke  recently  before  the  E^s 
Moines  Ad\-mtising  Club,  talking  on 
business  conditions  as  he  found  them  on 
a  tour  through  the  Middle  West. 

Martin  J.  Casey  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Electrotypers’ 


Union  for  the  18th  consecutive  term  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  body. 

Guests  to  the  number  of  1S(X)  attended 
the  17th  annual  scholarship  ball  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Newsboys’  Associatiok 
Dec.  13.  Elach  dance  was  dedicated  to 
some  person  or  organization  prominent 
in  the  city’s  newspaper  circles. 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Ad  Club  sent 
Christmas  gifts  to  150  children  in  the 
Monroe  County  Tuberculosis  Sanitoriimj 
prior  to  the  holidays. 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad,  Inc.,  was  guest  speaker  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Springfield  Mas« 
I9cc.  10. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

P  DWARD  CAMPION  ACHESON 
formerly  of  the  Curtis  publications 
in  Philadelphia  and  recently  with  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  to  Miss 
E'rences  Elizabeth  Murrell,  Dec.  12  The 
couple  sailed  for  a  year's  honeymoon  in 
Europe. 

Miss  Roxana  Byrd  White  of  the  staff 
of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald,  to  John  S.  Kieffer,  of  the  faculty 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  in 
Washington,  1).  C.,  recently. 

Miss  Rose  R.  Selzer,  secretary  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hershey,  classified  department 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to 
Philip  M.  Schuman. 

Miss  Virginia  Kelley,  daughter  of  John 
G.  Kelley,  publisher  of  the  Walla  IValla 
(Wash.)  Bulletin,  to  Donald  C.  Sher¬ 
wood  of  Walla  Walla,  Dec.  17, 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

L.  LIVINGSTON,  a  graduate  of 
•  the  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  ’29,  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  in  Little  Rock,  .\rk. 
Since  graduation  he  has  been  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  El  Dorado  (.^rk.) 
Daily  News. 

Associated  Press  printer  circuits  in 
Arizona  were  put  on  a  high  speed  basis 
Dec.  2. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service  of  Associated  Press, 
spoke  recently  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
editorial  board  of  The  Red  and  Black, 
published  by  students  of  St.  George’s 
School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

George  T.  Hargreaves,  vice-president 
and  general  business  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  from  a  business  trip  to 
the  southwest. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

AMES  (la.)  Daily  Tribune  added  con- 
siderable  new  equipment  when  it  was 
moved  into  its  new  building.  J.  L.  Pow¬ 
ers,  publisher,  has  installed  a  new  rotary 
press,  a  new  stereotyping  plant  and  an 
Intertype. 


FLASHES 


The  Des  .Moines  Register  discovers 
a  split  infinitive  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Kay  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  but  so  long  as  he  doesn’t 
split  the  proceeds  of  oil  leases  with  any- 
lx)dy,  he  can  revise  the  profits  of  his 
administration  without  harm  to  posterity. 
— Louisi'ille  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

With  radio,  talking  pictures,  talking 
banquets  and  talking  mechanical  men, 
it  is  beginning  to  appear  that  the  wheel 
of  life  has  a  few  too  many  spokesmen.— 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Several  contemporary  authors  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  dislike  to  write.  W* 
have  suspected  that  some  of  them  do  it 
out  of  pure  cussedness. — Florence  (.M>-) 
Herald. 

Americanism :  A  desire  to  be_  thin 
without  dieting,  to  be  rich  without 
working,  to  be  cultured  without  study¬ 
ing,  to  be  a  good  citizen  without  obey¬ 
ing  the  law. — Bridgeport  Telegram. 

The  oldtimers  miss  the  ads  describ¬ 
ing  stolen  horses. — J.  R.  Wolf,  MihvM- 
kec  Journal. 
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the  next,  making  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  word  forms. 
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NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT 
SHOWS  GAIN 


PLUMMER  PROMOTED 

Xeil  Plummer  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  to  succeed  C.  Robert  Kay,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Louisville  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Plummer  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Herald  staff  for  three 
years,  and  has  been  state  editor  for  18 
months. 


Production  for  11  Months  of  1929  Is 
327,305  Tons  Ahead  of  Same 
Period  of  1928  Despite  De¬ 
crease  in  U.  S.  Total 


The  total  newsprint  production  of  BA 
North  America  during  11  months  of  n 
1929  was  327,305  tons  greater  than  for  K 
the  same  period  in  1928,  according  to 
statistics  supplied  by  the  News  Print  Empl 
Service  Bureau  in  its  bulletin  of  Decern-  p 

ber  12.  Statistics  on  November  news¬ 
print  production  were  given  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  as  follows: 

Production  in  Canada  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  1929,  amounted  to  252,046  tons  and 
shipments  to  253,219  tons.  Production  in  , 
the  United  States  was  113,729  tons  and  funnj 
shipments  116,726  tons,  making  a  total  •^*’ow 
United  States  and  Canadian  news  print 
production  of  365,775  tons  and  shipments 
of  369,944  tons.  During  November 
22,151  tons  of  news  print  were  made  in 
Newfoundland  and  1,652  tons  in  Mexico, 
so  that  the  total  North  American  pro-  * 

duction  for  the  month  amounted  to  389,- 
578  tons.  barbe 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  322,130  ^ 

tons  more  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  C 

1929  than  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  U 

1928,  which  was  an  increase  of  15  per  ‘O*"  ^ 
cent.  . 

The  United  States  output  totalled  shavii 
19,177  tons  or  1  per  cent  less  than  for  I  , 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1928.  Pro-  bers  i 
duction  in  Newfoundland  was  22,306  your 
tons  or  11  per  cent  more  in  the  first  ^li*y  ■ 
eleven  months  of  1929  thap  in  1928  and  bind, 
in  Mexico  2,146  tons  more,  making  a  to-  I 
tal  increase  of  327,405  tons  or  9  per  barbe 
cent  over  the  same  period  in  19^.  k' 

During  November  the  Canadian  mills  tbe  bi 
operated  at  91.2  per  cent  of  rated  ca-  Harb 
pacity.  United  States  mills  at  77.6  per 
cent  and  Newfoundland  mills  at  108.1  “Tl 
per  cent.  Stock  of  news  print  paper  at  make 
Canadian  mills  totalled  28,891  tons  at  as  w 
the  end  of  November  and  at  United  (Prol 
States  mills  23,549  tons,  making  a  com-  bke^) 
bined  total  of  52,440  tons  which  was 
equivalent  to  32  days’  average  output. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  produc¬ 
tion  comparisons  since  1922: 

CANADIAN  MILLS 

PKODUCTION  SHIPMENTS 
Actual  Tons  Tons  Per  Mill 
Per  Month  Month  Stocks 

1929— Nov .  252,046  253,219  28,891 

11  months...  2,495,628  2,486,492  28,891 

1928— 11  months...  2,173,498  2,184,777  26,254 

1927— 11  months...  1,900,513  1,876,474  38,074 

1926— 11  months...  1,714,020  1,712,824  12,571 

1925— 11  months...  1,385,234  1,384,985  21,563 
1924 — 11  months...  1,240,652  1.233,039  21,371 

192.1—  n  months...  1,169,872  1,156,263  20,047 

1922—11  months...  988,640  986,962  14,858 

UNITED  STATES  MILLS 

1929—  Nov .  113,729  116,725  23,549 

11  months...  1,274,486  1,286,929  23,549 

1928— 11  months...  1.293,663  1,276,120  34,607 

1927 —  11  months...  1,365,988  1,350,443  28,543 

1926— 11  months...  1,542,415  1,541,555  13,592 

192.5—11  months...  1,.193,637  1,. 196,627  17,418 

1924— 11  months...  1,359,520  1,357,738  25,190 

192.1—  11  months.. .  1,365,546  1.358.956  23,346 

1922— 11  months...  1,328,284  1,332,567  19,651 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 

1929—  Nov .  365,775  369,944  52,440 

II  months...  .1,770,114  3,773,421  52,440 

1928— 11  months...  .1,467,161  3,460,897  60,861 

1927— 11  months...  3,266,501  3,226,917  66,617 

1926 —  11  months...  .1.256,435  3,254,379  26,163 

1925— 11  months...  2,778,871  2,781,612  38,981 

1924 —  II  months...  2,600,172  2,590.777  46,561 

1923—  11  months...  2,535,418  2,515,219  43,393 

1922— 11  months...  2.316,924  2,319,529  34,509 
NOKTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 

Neoh 
United  found- 
Canada  Statej  land 

1929—  Nov .  252,046  113,729  22,151 

11  months...  2,495,628  1,274,486  2.14,377 

1928— 11  months...  2,173,498  1,293,663  212,071 

1927— 11  months...  1,900,513  1,365,988  185,263 

1926 —  11  months...  1,714,020  1,542,415  169,256 

1925 —  11  months...  1,385.234  1,393,637  83,240 

1924— 11  months...  1.240,652  1,359,520  59,404 

1923—  11-months...  1,169,872  1,365,546  59,141 

Mexico  Total 

1,652  389,578 

17,403  4,021,894 
15,257  3,694,489 
12,882  3,464,646 
11,898  3,437,589 
11,695  2,873.806 
10,538  2,670,114 
11,000  2,605,559  president. 

NEW  MONTREAL  "paper  edffoT  o^l 

Quebec’s  new  Conservative  paper.  Let  campi^  h 
Jmmal,  made  its  first  <4iow  In' Quebec  t  presid^t 
City,  Dec.  16,  the  only  French  paper  to  Associatii 
appear  on  Sunday  morning.  Iowa,  bsi 


REUANCC 

TACHOMETER 


governs  the 
pressroom - 
buU'(^overned 
speed  must 
preva  i  I  / 


^/OUR  fastest  speed  is  always  waste- 
'  full  Paper  breakage,  slurring,  faulty 
printing,  excessive  power  consumption 
and  overruns  are  leaks  to  be  avoided. 
Throttling  down  below  the  efficiency 
deadline  is  equally  wasteful.  Every-j, 
body  is  held  up  .  .  .  the  mailing  room- 
.  .  .  the  teams  .  .  .  the  boys.  Your 
contemporary  beats  you  on  the  street. 

In  between  there  is  a  RIGHT  speed. 
RELIANCE  finds  it  for  you.  Your 
presses  function  at  their  best — smooth, 
steady,  even  runs.  RELIANCE  faith¬ 
fully  indicates  your  running  speed  at 
all  times.  It  eliminates  guesswork,  pre¬ 
vents  waste,  helps  the  men  in  the 
pressroom. 

Easy  to  install  .  .  .  reasonable  in  price. 
Write  today  for  details. 


KOLSTER  APPOINTS  KNEEZEL 

Kolster  Radio  Corporation  has  an- 
naunced  the  appointment  of  Corson 
Kneezel  as  their  advertising  manager. 
He  formerly  was  associate<l  with 
hXans,  Kip,  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  and  previous  to  that  with  the 
Foster  &  Kleiser  Company  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


BARBOUR  STOCKWELL 
COMPANY 

Cambridge  Massachusetts 


1929— Nov . 

11  months. 
1928 — 11  months. 
1927 — 11  months. 
1926 — 11  months. 
1925 — 11  months. 
1924 — 11  months. 
1923 — 11  months. 


ON 

guard 


RELIANCE 


/  .  'I 
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JESS  GIBSON 

of  the 
Houston 
Chronicle 


XT’S  not  as  easy  as  it  looks  to  get  four  high  divers  in  the 
^  air  at  once.  I  tried  three  different  cameras  to  get  what 
the  sports  editor  wanted  before  I  obtained  this  shot  with  my 
Speed  Graphic,”  is  Mr.  Gibson’s  report  on  this  assignment. 
,  You,  too,  will  find  the  Speed  Graphic  an  essential  part  of  a 

complete  outfit.  The  Improved  Speed  Graphic  is  equipped  with  the  Folmer  Grafiex  focal 
plane  shutter,  with  speeds  up  to  1/1000  second,  and  with  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  fA.5  lens. 
Two  eye -level  finders  save  precious  seconds  in  getting  into  action. 

The  model  illustrated  is  the  Improved  Speed  (Iraphie,  No.  3, 
picture  size  4x5;  without  lens,  $75;  with  Kodak  Anasti^^- 
•  mat  f.4.5.  No.  32,  lens,  $110.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 

Graphic  and  Grajlex  cameras  are  made  by  The  Folmer  Grafiex  Corporation 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TO  WRITE  FOR  MIRROR 


Gladys  Glad  Will  Conduct  Daily 
Beauty  Column 

Gladys  Glad,  famed  Ziegfeld  beauty 
and  wife  of  Mark  Hellinger,  Broadway 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
will  become  a 
newspaper  feature 
writer,  Jan,  1., 
when  she  is  to 
start  conducting  a 
daily  beauty  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New 
York  Mirror. 
The  column  will 
also  be  syndi¬ 
cated,  but  no 
feature  organiza¬ 
tion  has  yet  been 
appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  it. 

Miss  Glad  first 
came  into  promi¬ 
nence  along  the  Great  White  Way  when 
she  won  a  Daily  News  beauty  contest  as 
the  most  beautiful  show  girl  in  the  world 
while  she  was  api^aring  in  Ziegfeld’s 
“No  Foolin’,”  her  first  Broadway  show. 
It  was  during  this  contest  that  she  met 
Hellinger,  who  had  been  designated  by 
the  Daily  News  to  present  the  contest 
prize  to  the  winner.  She  was  married  to 
the  columnist  last  July. 

Hellinger  will  also  become  a  Mirror 
columnist  on  Jan.  1.  as  announced  last 
week  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Among 
other  new  features  being  added  to  that 
tabloid’s  editorial  make-up  are  the  daily 
cartoon,  “Mickey  Mouse,”  by  Herriman, 
and  Warner  Fabian’s  new  novel,  “What 
Men  Want,”  which  started  in  serialized 
form  this  week. 


Gladys  Glad 


Women  Gire  Christmas  Party 

A  Christmas  party  for  Philadelphia 
p<x>r  children  was  planned  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  .Advertising  Women  for 
Saturday,  Dec.  21.  Gifts  were  to  be 
distributed  by  Jack  Lutz,  president  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club,  in  Santa  Claus 
garb.  The  committee  in  charge  for  the 
women’s  club  are :  Gertrude  Charlton, 
Blanche  Clair,  Loui.se  Kiefer,  Clara 
Souder,  Francisca  Firsching,  Florence 
Dart,  Lydia  Roesler,  Mary  Barkar, 
Eleanor  Twiss,  Elsie  Weaver,  Edna 
Gane,  Eldna  Hill,  Elsie  Levy  and  Ruth 
Clair. 


Distributing  “Market  Makers’*  Series 

United  Features  Syndicate  is  dis¬ 
tributing  the  “Market  Makers”  series, 
now  being  featured  by  the  New  York 
Telegram.  This  series  tells  the  stories 
of  ten  of  the  leading  financiers,  all  of 
whom  are  commanding  figures  in  Wall 
Street.  United  Features  recently  re¬ 
leased  a  story  signed  by  Primo  de 
Rivera,  Dictator  of  Spain,  in  which  he 
reviews  his  six  years  of  Dictatorship. 


Gaar  William*  Signs 

Gaar  Williams,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  has  signed  a  new  five-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  Syndicate. 

The  Trend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboom  Arenue 
Chicago,  Illinnis 


Thornton  Join*  NEA 

Willis  Thornton,  formerly  of  the 
Akron  Titnes-Press  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  News,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Everyweck,  the  NEA  magazine.  Thorn¬ 
ton  was  sports  editor  and  city  editor 
on  the  Washington  News.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  late  W.  W.  Thornton  who  was 
connected  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  in  Ohio  for  many  years.  Beryl 
Miller  has  been  riding  the  mail  trains 
between  Cleveland  and  Syracuse  to  write 
a  story  for  NEA  Service  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  railway  mail  clerks  during  the 
Christmas  rush. 


Daily  Reward*  Carrier* 

The  entire  staff  of  carriers  of  the 
Jcmiaica  (N.Y.)  Queens  County  Eve¬ 
ning  News  were  entertained  by  the  man¬ 
agement  at  a  motion  picture  show,  Dec. 
14,  as  a  reward  for  their  faithfulness  in 
delivering  to  all  of  their  customers  when 
papers  were  served  to  them  late  one  day 
last  week.  The  theatre  party  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  B.  Ab¬ 
bott,  circulation  manager. 


Get*  Milling  Account 

Alfocorn  Milling  Company,  feed  manu¬ 
facturers,  have  appointed  the  Emery  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  to  handle 
their  advertising  account. 


DISTRIBUTES  COOK  BOOK 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
and  Mercury  has  made  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  publishers  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Cook  Book  to  distribute  the 
book  to  its  readers  at  the  cost  of  $1  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  price  of  $2.50. 


PUBLISHES  BIG  EDITION 

A  64-page  regular  edition  was  published 
by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Dec.  14,  the 
largest  in  the  paper’s  history.  It  con¬ 
tained  120,000  lines  of  advertising,  100,000 
of  which  was  from  St,  Paul  retail 
establishments. 


Newsboy*  Get  Plane  Ride* 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  carriers 
from  31  of  the  larger  Iowa  towns  were 
given  rides  in  “Good  News,”  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  monoplane,  in  the 
past  several  weeks.  The  plane  flew 
to  13  airports  to  meet  the  boys  who 
earned  their  rides  by  obtaining  a  specified 
number  of  subscribers. 


Aiding  Burrough*  Fund 

Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  group  of  other  prominent  Boston 
men  have  organized  as  Friends  of  the 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  and 
have  invited  others  to  join  as  a  means 
of  endorsing  the  work  of  the  foundation 
carried  on  during  the  past  three  years. 


AMATEURS  DINED 


Syracuse  Post-Standard  Give*  Banquet 
to  400  Ball  Player* 

Four  hundred  amateur  baseball  play 
ers,  twice  the  number  of  a  year  aeo 
were  guests  at  the  second  annual  ban’ 
quet  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
baseball  league  Monday  night,  Dec.  16 

This  league,  sponsored  by  the  PostI 
Standard  for  the  first  time  in  1928,  has 
given  baseball  to  30  towns  this  past 
year,  has  played  to  an  atten^nce  of 
100,000  and  to  an  attendance  of  20,000 
in  the  inter-division  playoff. 

Cups  and  trophies  were  given  the 
Ithaca  Eagles,  winners  of  the  state 
championship  and  the  Post-Standard 
league  title,  and  title  winners  of  the 
southern  division,  to  the  Liverpool 
Men’s  club,  winners  of  the  eastern  di¬ 
vision  title  while  like  respect  was  paid 
to  Camillus  in  the  west  and  Oswego  in 
the  north. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum.  publisher  of  the 
Post-Standard  was  the  toastmaster  at 
the  banquet  and  introduced  several 
famous  noted  baseball  and  football  stars. 


WEEKLIES  MERGE 

The  Craig  (Col.)  Empire  and  the 
Craig  Courier,  weeklies,  were  merged 
recently. 


In  Hartford,  It^s  the  Times 

Indications  are  that  in  1  929  the  Hartford  Times  will  carry 
nearly  I  8,000,000  lines  of  paid  advertising — breaking  all 
New  England  records  and  clearly  indicating  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  Tlie  Hartford  Times  and  the  preference  of 
advertisers,  based  on  sales  turnover,  local,  national  and 
classified. 

Hartford  is  an  all-time  city  of  prosperity,  and  The  Times  is 
the  gateway  to  this  rich,  populous  and  prosp>erous  market. 
Hartford  is  the  home  of  forty-three  insurance  companies 
which  have  a  premium  income  of  two  million  dollars  a 
day.  There  are  twenty-thousand  insurance  employees. 

Hundreds  of  industries,  many  national  in  influence,  and 
the  insurance  industry,  make  Hartford  one  of  the  choicest 
and  most  responsive  markets  in  America. 

Exceptional  service  is  rendered  to  national  and  local 
advertisers.  _  _  ^ 

THE  HARTFORD  TIMES 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

A  Gannett  Newspaper 

/?epre*enfe</  hy  J.  P.  MclClNNEY  Sc  SON,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  New*  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Pres*  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ::  Olean  Herald 
Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Ithaca-Joumal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  Sc  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


V-  \ 


Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  the 
varitoned  and  correctly  proportioned, 
easily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add 
new  life,  new  interest  and  new  readers 
to  your  newspaper.  Intertype  Ideal 
News  face  is  basically  a  modern  Ro¬ 
man  letter  that  has  been  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  newspaper  use.  The  thin 
lines  are  stronger  than  ordinary,  but 
the  letters  haven’t  been  ruined  by 
making  the  strokes  all  the  same  in 
7  Point  Ideal  tietca 


this  intertype 

WITH  “B”  EQUIPMENT 

\  Sets  Everything 


Except  Display  Lines  Above  18  Pt, 

and  these  can  be  handled  on  the  same 
machine  by  simply  adding  side  magazines 


Apartments— Flats  for  Rent 


DEHART  PLiACE  —  Four  rooms  for  liKht 
housekeeping;  all  Improvements;  heat  fur¬ 
nished  ;  adults  only ;  J  ul^  Ist.^merson  2026. 
EAST  JERSEY  STREET.  522  —  Apartment, 
five  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  except 
heat ;  separate  entrance,  adults  only ;  screens 

_  furalshed.  _ 

EAST  JERSEY~STREET,  1157  -^“V^rVozy 
rooms,  all  Improvements,  newly  decorated. 
Inquire  M.  W.^oyle  A  Sons,  9  Julian  place. 
ELIZABETH  AVENUE,  827— Seven  rooms  and 
bath;  steam  heat  furnished;  all  improve¬ 
ments. 


514  Point  Ideal  Netca 


9  Can  Pac  5s  44  cts  100%  100*4  100% 
6  Car  Cl  &  O  6s  A  52  10614  1C6%  106% 
19  Cent  Go  R  53  C59  97%  97%  97% 

14  Cent  Pacific  53  60  101  lul%  101 
14  Cent  Pacif  1st  4349  101  101%  101 

5  Cent  Pacif  Ist4s49  89%  89V4  89V4 

38  Cent  Pac  ShL  4s54  88%  8814  88% 

2  Cent  RRofNJ  5.s87  107%  107%  107% 
85  Chesapeake  C  5s  47  98  97%  98 

10  Ch  &  6  gen  4%s  92  96%  95%  96T4 

10  Ches  &  O  4%3  A93  93  92%  93 

4  Chi  Bur  &  Q4%3  77  97  97  97 

55  Chi  &  East  Ill  5.s51  77  76  77 

6  Point  Ideal  Newt 


TWO 

STA^DARD 

MAGAZINES 


RANGE: 

5  POINT  TO 
18  POINT 


Foremost  Papers 
Using  Intertypes 


Leading  Publishers  Express 
Satisfaction  With  the 
Standard  Units 

IZ  and  18  Point  Bodoni  Bold 


The  old  way  was  to  use  single'magazine  machines  for  news,  classified, 
market  reports,  etc. 

The  more  economical  Intertype  way  is  to  use  two  and  three-magazine 
machines.  One  magazine  on  each  machine  for  news  and  other  small-type 
composition  .  .  .  and  one  or  two  extra  magazines  on  the  machine  for 
heads,  editorials,  ads,  etc. 

Any  kind  of  copy  can  then  be  assigned  to  any  of  several  Intertypes. 
The  foreman  can  command  as  many  machines  as  necessary  for  any  run 
of  copy  that  comes  through.  No  machine  is  “tied  up"  on  one  kind  of  work. 

Intertype  has  experts  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  laying 
out  newspaper  plants  for  maximum  output  with  minimum  equipment. 
This  experience  is  available,  entirely  without  charge,  to  any  newspaper 
executive  who  is  interested  in  making  changes  in  his  composing  room, 
whether  or  not  the  changes  involve  any  new  machinery.  Address  nearest 
Intertype  branch  office. 


The  simplicity  of  the  Inter- 
type,  its  ease  of  operation,  its 
principle  of  standardized  con¬ 
struction  and  its  many  improved 
features  have  placed  it  in  the 
forefront  in  the  line  casting 
composing  machine  field.  The 
spirit  of  service  to  the  modem 

10  Point  Ideal  Newt 


Buy  This  Home  in 
GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I. 

Stewart  Manor  Station 

Pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $100  monthly 
the  first  year,  $90  monthly  second, 
year,  $80  monthly  third  year,  $70 
monthly  fourth  year.  Garage,  screen, 
open  fire  place,  on  paved  Price 
streets.  Only  six  homes  Q^'A 

on  this  plan  . 

Other  Homes,  $7,950  to  $14,950 

Realty  A$$$ioeiatioii 

142  Morton  Street,  Brookljm 
7  Pt.  Ideal  Newt  and  IZ  Pt.  Bodoni  Modern 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago  130  North  Frank¬ 
lin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South 
Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  for  Canada;  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto  Can.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 

Intertype  Medieval  Bold;  Display  In  Bodoni  Family,  i  arge  line  it  handset. 
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DAIUES  MAY  REPORT 
SUITS  NOT  YET  FILED 


Connecticut  Court  CiTe*  Wide  Lati¬ 
tude  to  Pres*  in  Deciding 
Case  in  Favor  of  Norwalk 
Hour 


That  a  newspaper  may  report  details 
of  a  complaint  in  which  a  lawsuit  is  to 
be  based  before  the  action  is  filed,  pro¬ 
viding  the  newspaper  makes  a  reason¬ 
able,  diligent  pursuit  of  the  facts,  is  in 
effect  the  decision  of  the  superior  court 
of  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Evangeline  Mitchell,  Nor¬ 
walk  hairdresser,  vs.  the  Norwalk  Hour. 
A  finding  for  the  defendant  was  reached 
by  the  jury  after  but  a  few  minutes’  cfm- 
sideration  Dec.  12. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  sued  the  Hour  for  $10,- 
000  libel  damages  alleging  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  story  published  in  that  journal, 
her  business  had  been  virtually  wiped 
out.  The  story,  published  June  7,  1928, 
was  to  the  effect  that  suit  for  damages 
was  to  be  instituted  against  Mrs.  Mitchell 
by  a  client,  Mrs.  Ethelinda  Sanda,  who 
claimed  that  while  receiving  treatment  at 
the  beauty  parlor,  she  had  received  scalp 
injuries  and  her  hair  had  been  burned. 
The  story  was  furnished  the  Hour  hy 
Attorney  John  J.  Cuneo,  counsel  for  Mrs. 
Sanda.  Mrs.  Mitchell  alleged  that  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  article  was  unwarranted 
for  at  the  time  no  suit  had  been  brought, 
and  that  it  so  injured  her  business  that 
she  was  forced  to  move  into  cheaper  quar¬ 
ters.  statement  was  introduced  show¬ 
ing  sharp  declines  in  revenue  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story. 

,\nswering  the  charges,  the  Hour 
through  its  counsel.  Attorneys  John 
Keogh  and  Louis  Goldschmidt,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  reporter  who  covered 
the  story,  had  made  a  searching  investi¬ 
gation,  interviewing  not  only  Attorney 
Cuneo,  but  also  the  plaintiff,  a  doctor  and 
a  nurse  who  treated  Mrs.  Sanda  for  the 
reputed  injuries.  Also,  a  statement  issued 
by  counsel  for  Mrs.  Mitchell,  denying 
the  Sanda  charges,  was  published  by  the 
Hour  on  June  30,  the  defence  brought 
out. 

The  Hour  stressed  the  fact  that  no 
malice  was  borne  toward  the  hairdresser 
and  counsel  pointed  out  that  no  evidence 
had  been  introduced  to  refute  the  essen¬ 
tial  charge,  that  Mrs.  Sanda  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  burns  and  injuries  in  Mrs. 
Mitchell’s  shop.  That  the  article  was 
privileged  and  true  was  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Hour. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Judge  Alfred 
C.  Baldwin  cited  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  guar¬ 
anteed  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  He  said  that  the  press  has  the 
right  to  report  and  comment  upon  events 
of  public  interest  and  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  jeopardize  that  right.  He  told 
the  jury  that  the  only  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  a  proper  occasion 
of  privilege  had  arisen  in  the  case ; 
whether  under  the  circumstances  a  dili¬ 
gent,  reasonable  pursuit  of  news  was  jus¬ 
tified.  That  the  reporter,  acting  upon 
order  of  his  city  editor,  had  interviewed 
several  interest^  persons  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Sanda’s  counsel  was  cited  by  the 
judge  as  evidence  of  the  Hour’s  good 
will.  In  the  event  of  an  award  for  dam¬ 
ages,  the .  court  continued,  such  award 
could  only  cover  that  period  between  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story  and  actual  filing  of 
suit  by  Mrs.  Sanda.  A  verdict  for  the 
defendant  was  promptly  returned. 


MORK  JOINS  AGENCY 

Fice  Mork,  formerly  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  for  R.  Heywood  Co.,  Inc.  and 
at  one  time  w'ith  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  has  joined 
Kelly,  Spline  &  W’atkins,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


WITH  CINCINNATI  AGENCY 

Horace  W.  Karr,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Cmcttutati  Commercial  Tribune, 
has  joined  the  Proctor  &  Collier  Com¬ 
pany  in  charge  of  the  company’s  pub¬ 
licity  department. 


CLARK  SUCCEEDS  STODDART 


Is  Now  Chicago  Western  Director  of 

N.  Y.  Sun  and  Munsey  Company 

Henry  Kendall  Clark  was  this  week 
appointed  W’estern  director  of  the  New 
York  Ym«  and  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com¬ 
pany  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  H. 
Stoddart,  who  died  Dec.  10,  after  serv¬ 
ing  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  for 
47  years  and  the  Sun  for  the  last  13 
years. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  associated  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  last  12  years  as  assistant 
director.  He  was  born  in  upper  New 
York  State  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  His  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  advertising  profession  dates 
back  25  years,  first  with  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  later  with  the  Chicago 
fiz'cntng  Post,  then  as  Detroit  representa¬ 
tive  of  Motor,  after  which  he  represented 
Guy  Osborn's  list  in  Detroit  for  five 
years.  In  1917  he  joined  the  Western 
office  of  the  Sun  and  the  Frank  A.  Mun¬ 
sey  Company. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  active  in  Chicago 
newspaper  affairs,  serving  as  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  for  one  year  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Advertising  Council  of 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  He 
lives  in  La  Grange,  Ill.,  is  a  member  of 
La  Grange  Country  Club  and  has  two 
children,  both  attending  the  University 
f)f  Wisconsin. 


LIBEL  SUIT  DROPPED 


Power  Officials  Withdraw  Charges 
Against  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times 

Harold  L.  Giesse  and  Fred  W.  Gen- 
rich,  general  manager  and  general  coun¬ 
sel,  respectively,  of  the  Wisconsin  al¬ 
ley  Electric  Company,  have  withdrawn 
their  libel  suit  against  the  Madison 
Capital-Times,  it  was  announced  last 
week  in  a  front  page  box  in  that  news¬ 
paper. 

The  liliel  charges  concerned  statements, 
published  on  the  front  page  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital-Times  recently  under  the  signature 
of  its  editor,  W.  T.  Evjue,  that  Genrich 
and  Giesse  had  offered  Senator  Herman 
J._  Severson  a  retainer  of  "substantially” 
$5,000  to  represent  them  in  certain  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  acquiring  a  highline  right- 
of-way  from  Wausau  to  Green  Bay. 

The  Capital-Times  in  its  announcement 
this  week  said  the  power  company  offi¬ 
cials  had  freely  given  it  access  to  files, 
personal  and  otherwise,  and  the  charges 
were  found  to  be  untrue. 


DISREGARDED  TABOO 

Knoxville  Daily  Ran  Series  on  Vene¬ 
real  Diseases 

The  conventional  taboo  against  open 
discussion  of  venereal  disease  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  Scripps-Howard  paper, 
in  a  series  of  stories  intended  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  that  city  and  throughout  the 
country. 

.\lthough  none  of  the  usual  “polite” 
phraseology  was  used,  “venereal  disease” 
being  the  expression  employed  in  front 
page  stories,  practically  no  criticism  of 
such  frankness  was  encountered  by  the 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who 
were  interested  in  the  problem  expressed 
commendation  for  the  direct  approach. 

Charles  Small,  telegraph  editor,  was 
relieved  of  his  desk  in  order  to  devote 
full  time  to  preparing  the  data  for  the 
campaign. 


C.  E.  CHAPIN  ILL 

Charles  E.  Chapin’s  days  “are  num¬ 
bered,”  Acting  Warden  John  J.  Sheehy 
at  Sing  Sing  prison  declared  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  announcing  that  the  former  news¬ 
paper  editor,  who  is  serving  a  life  sen¬ 
tence  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  is  in 
failing  health.  Chapin  is  70  years  old 
and  will  not'  be  eligible  for  a  parole  for 
four  years. 


BEST  NAMES  CHAIRMAN 

Hil  F.  Best,  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 
Co.  and  president  of  the  Six  Point 
league,  newspaper  representatives’  group. 
New  York,  has  named  Thomas  F. 
Clarke,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee  and  Albert  Delgadp  chairman 
of  the  luncheon  committee.  The  next 
regular  luncheon  will  be  held  Dec.  19  at 
which  time  S.  E.  Conybeare  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Company  will  speak. 


EDITORIAL  DISPLEASES 
SECRETARY  STIMSON 

Takes  Washington  Post  To  Task 
For  “Trying  To  Cause  Break¬ 
down  of  Armament 
Conference” 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  19. — In  a 
"handout”  distributed  by  the  state  de¬ 
partment  to  Washington  correspondents 
today.  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  took 
the  IVashington  Post  to  task  for  what  he 
terms  a  deliberate  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  Armament  Conference  plans. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  his  short  time 
in  the  cabinet,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  mentioned  names  in  expressing  his 
displeasure  with  the  press,  and  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  correspondent 
he  is  the  first  one  to  resort  to  that  prac¬ 
tice.  While  other  cabinet  officers  have 
found  and  probably  will  continue  to  find 
fault  with  articles  and  editorials  they 
have  never  resorted  to  public  denuncia¬ 
tion.  David  Lawrence,  head  of  the 
Consolidated  Press,  was  reprimanded 
publicly  and  some  think  unjustly  by  the 
same  official.  Today’s  "handout”  read  as 
follows : 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning,  which  dwells  upon  the  absence 
of  Secretary  Adams  from  certain  con¬ 
ferences  that  are  going  on  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  Japanese  delegates  who  are 
on  their  way  to  the  London  conference. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  deliberate 
intention  of  that  editorial  to  attempt  to 
make  trouble  among  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference  and  the  members 
of  the  President's  cabinet,  to  discredit 
our  government  before  the  Japanese 
delegation  and  thus  to  try  to  cause  a 
breakdown  of  the  London  conference. 

“The  utter  falsity  of  the  statement  is 
evident  if  I  recount  that  the  Japanese 
delegates  having  indicated  that  they 
would  be  represented  by  three  persons 
in  the  preliminary  discussions,  we  in 
usual  courtesy  also  determined  to  limit 
our  numbers,  and  Mr.  .Adams  who  was 
consulted  by  me  suggested  that  some 
other  member  undertake  it.  and  our 
delegates  were  selected  by  Mr.  .Adams 
and  myself. 

“Every  newspaper  has  a  right  to  any 
views  it  pleases  upon  the  matters  before 
the  conference,  and  the  Washington  Post 
has  a  full  right  to  oppose  limitation  in 
arms,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  approve  of  attempts  to  humiliate 
and  cause  dissension  in  their  government 
before  representatives  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.” 


SUICIDE  OR  COPY  DESK? 
DAILY  DRAWS  MORAL 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Commssu 
on  Brophy’s  Choosing  Copyreadiai 
as  Best  Means  of  “Burying”  Him¬ 
self — Regrets  Choice 


Is  the  newspaper  copy  desk  a  good 
place  to  “bury”  yourself?  Is  it  t|^ 
next  best  thing  to  suicide?  The  Rid,, 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4  took  the  case  of  Richard  Brophv 
formerly  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  his  “hiding  out”  on  the  Omaha 
.Morning  Bee  after  leaving  a  suicide 
note,  as  an  opportunity  to  answer  these 
recurrent  questions.  The  editorial 
headed  “Ode  to  Copy  readers,”  follows' 

•'‘When  Richard  G.  Brophy,  one-time 
second  in  command  of  the  Byrd  .Antarc¬ 
tic  expedition,  found  life  unbearable  and 
contemplated  suicide  he  realized  at  the 
last  minute  that  death  was  not  the  pre¬ 
cise  solution.  So  he  got  a  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  copy  desk  and  buried  himself. 

“  ‘The  next  best  thing’  is  the  phrase 
echoed  from  the  reportorial  staffs  of 
newspapers  as  they  jest  crudely  with 
the  hard  working  lads  who  correct  copy, 
write  headlines,  grow  old  and  near¬ 
sighted  amidst  shears  and  paste  while 
the  news  gatherers  dash  out  of  the  of¬ 
fice  and  pretend  to  be  working.  Such 
views,  anyway,  are  widely  held.  The 
copy  desk  is  high,  mighty  and  all-power¬ 
ful,  but  those  who  man  the  circular  desk 
often  sorrow  beneath  their  eyeshades 
and  yearn  for  a  little  action. 

“Similarly,  the  leg  men  often  wish 
that  they  might  sit  comfortably  in  a  chair 
without  having  to  worry  about  contacts 
with  the  beloved  public  and  much  pound¬ 
ing  the  pavements  and  waiting  in  ante 
nwms  until  the  big  shots  of  politics  and 
business  are  ready  to  issue  some  unin¬ 
telligible  statement. 

“Everyone  some  time  bewails  his  lot 
in  the  world,  but  copyreaders  have  a 
way  of  admitting  their  despondency. 
One  such  slave,  shortly  before  he  had  a 
breakdown,  confided  to  his  fellows  that 
he  was  writing  a  b<x)k  on  copyreaders 
entitled  ‘Creatures  That  Once  Were 
Men.’  He  recovered,  however,  sold  an 
article  to  Mr.  Mencken’s  Mercury  and 
regained  his  status  as  one  of  the  cog¬ 
noscenti. 

“Mr.  Brophy  is  an  interesting  case.  It 
is  too  bad,  though,  that  he  should  have 
accepted  copy  desk  work  as  the  next 
thing  to  suicide.  Too  many  of  the  young 
literati  of  the  land  felt  that  way  al¬ 
ready.” 


NEW  G.  M.  C.  ACCOUNT 

The  advertising  account  of  the  General 
Motors  Radio  Corporation,  Dayton,  0., 
newest  division  of  General  Motors,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company. 


JOINS  CAMPBELL-EWALD 

Clarence  Hatch,  formerly  with  Chry¬ 
sler  Corporation  and  Green-Fulton-Cun- 
ningham  and  other  agencies,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Campbell-Ewald  Co. 


T'he  T*uhlishers  ‘Suilding'T^roblem 


PURIISHINC- PLANT  -  HOUSTON 


and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Another  Example  of 
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^/de  Savings  0'^§Xr!m\j 

Sy  The  public  invested  bii- 
L  the  “Long  Bull 

^  Market”  which  ended  so 
recently.  This  financial 
displacement  immediately  was  reflected  in  steadily  increased  with¬ 
drawals  from  the  savings  banks.  Savings  deposits  dropped  in  volume 
all  over  the  country,  except  in  a  few  sections. 

New  England  was  one  of  these  sections. 

There  always  is  plenty  of  money  in  New  England,  waiting  to  be 
spent  on  the  necessities  and  luxuries  these  six  busy  industrial  states 
must  import  from  outside  their  borders. 

National  advertisers  of  trade-marked  brands  successfully  exploit 
this  continuously  active  buying  field — by  using  the  papers  given 
below.  Plan  for  1930  NOW  by  alloting  your  New  England  space  appro¬ 
priation  to  New  England’s  most  effective  territorial  LIST. 


is  illustrated  by  the  picto- 
graph  shown  here. 

The  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  29th,  1929,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  major  part  of 
the  final  expansion  that 
marked  the  greatest  era 
of  speculation  America  has 
ever  known. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion,  : 

Circu¬ 

lation 

♦Attleboro  Sun . (E)  5,905 

tBoiton  Globe  . (MAE)  298,963 

fBotton  Transcript  . (E)  38,714 

♦Boston  Post  . (M)  385,057 

♦Boston  Post  . (S)  328,972 

♦Brockton  Enterprise  ....(E)  24,372 

♦Fitchburf  Sentinel  . (E)  11,974 

♦Haverhill  Gazette  . (E)  16,205 

♦Liurrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MAE)  25,445 

tLynn  Item  . (E)  17,546 

t Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MAE)  17,686 

♦New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (MAE)  31,940 

♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standird  . (S)  25,696 

♦North  Adams  Transcript.  (E)  10,461 

♦Pitufield  Eagle  . (E)  19,093 

♦Salem  News  . (E)  21,634 

♦Taunton  Gazette . (E)  9,478 

‘Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  ...(MAE)  105,626 

♦Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  53,004 


CONNECTICUT— PopuUtion.  1,380,631 


tBridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM) 

tBridgeport  Post  . (S) 

♦Hartford  Courant  . (M) 

♦Hartford  Courant . (S) 

♦Hartford  Times  . (E) 

fMiddletown  Press . (E) 

tNew  Haven  Register. .  (EAS) 

♦New  London  Day . (E) 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . (M) 

♦Norwalk  Hour  . (E) 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. . (E) 

♦Stamford  Advocate . (E) 

♦Waterbury  Republican- 

American  . (MAE) 

♦Waterbury  Republican  ...(S) 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 
lation  lines  lines 


RHODE  ISLAND — PopuUtion,  604,397 


fPawtucket  Times  . (E) 

♦Providence  Bulletin  . (E) 

♦Providence  Journal  . (M) 

♦Providence  Journal . (S) 

tProvidence  News . (E) 

♦Westerly  Sun . (EAS) 

fWoonsocket  Call  . (E) 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  lines  lines 

30,296  .09  .09 

79,784  .20  (B).27 

45,874  .12  (B).27 

83,027  .20  .20 

26,832  .08  .08 

5,640  .04  .04 

16,043  .06  .06 


26,319  .08  .08 

18,291(c)  .10(c)  .10 


MAINE — Population,  768,014 
♦PortUnd  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(MAE)  63,915  .20 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion,  443,683 
♦Concord  Monitor-Patriot.  .(E)  6,642  .05 

tKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4,179  .036 

♦Manchester  Union-Leader 

(MAE)  32,125  .15 


VERMONT — PopuUtion,  352,428 

♦Barre  Times . (E)  7,429  .( 

fBrattleboro  Reformer  ....(E)  3,629  .( 

♦Burlington  Free  Press... (M)  16,181  .( 

fRutUnd  Herald  . (M)  13,372  .( 

fSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . (E)  4,766  .( 


♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct  1,  1929. 
tCovemment  Statement.  Oct  1,  1929. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  BuUetin. 
(c)  Combination  rate  with  Eve.-American. 


/ 
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CUES  MONEY  WASTE 
IN  PUBLICITY  COPY 

Managing  Editor  of  Southern  Daily 
Tells  of  Telegram,  Costing  Press 

Agent  $25,  Which  Held  No  News 

Value — Estimates  $10,000  Spent 

An  example  of  a  press  agent  spending 
$25  on  one  tel^ram  to  one  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  already  had  covered  the 
news  of  the  event  the  telegram  heralded, 
and  which,  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  action,  was  cxily  of 
secondary  interest,  is  cited  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Carroll  E.  King,  managing 
editor  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Chronicle  and  Staff-News  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Concerning  this  telegram,  which  Mr. 
King  said  “literally  burnt'  us  up,”  the 
managing  editor  wrote: 

“All  ambitious  efforts,  past  or  present, 
to  obtain  free  publicity  were  climaxed, 
in  our  opinion,  last  night  by  the  inclosed 
750  word  story  sent  us  by  G.  H.  Bryant, 
covering  the  consolidation  and  merger  of 
dairy  plants  operating  in  the  South.  We 
had  a  wire  sh>ry  on  our  regular  service 
covering  all  the  news  elements  of  this 
business  development.  Then  along  comes 
the  inclosed  atrocity. 

“For  sheer  wasteful  methods,  this 
beats  anjlhing  we  have  ever  seen.  You 
will  note  that  the  story  has  apparently 
been  written  by  an  alleged  publicity  man, 
who  had  not  had  any  experience,  because 
he  starts  off  by  sending  a  complete  set 
of  headlines  for  the  story.  But'  here  is 
the  big  surprise.  The  writer  investi¬ 
gated  at  the  telegraph  office  intending  to 
refuse  the  story  if  it  had  been  sent  ‘col¬ 
lect’.  To  our  surprise  we  found  that  not 
only  had  the  alleged  publicity  man  wasted 
a  lot  of  effort  in  writing  headlines,  but 
the  entire  story,  amounting  to  more  than 
7ii0  words,  had  been  sent  as  a  ‘day  letter’ 
instead  of  at  the  press  rate.  We  were 
informed  that  our  story  alone  had  cost 
the  sender  nearly  $25. 

“Since  we  are  not  in  a  section  directly 
affected  by  the  merger  and  further  since 
we  are  not  one  of  the  largest  papers  in 
the  South,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  ambitious  publicity  man  sent 
this  story  pretty  generally  throughout 
the  South.  Also  that  it  very  likely  was 
sent  as  a  day  letter.  Assuming  that  he 
did  not  cover  anything  but  Southern 
newspapers  and  that  a  total  of  500  would 
cover  the  list,  it  means  that  between  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  thrown 
away  in  unnecessary  and  wasteful  tolls. 
Just  think  of  the  legitimate  advertising 
this  firm  could  have  obtained  with  the 
money  it  so  recklessly  squandered  on  this 
particular  story ! 

“We  must  say,  however,  that  we  have 
a  certain  feeling  of  envy  for  this  pub¬ 
licity  man  who  is  apparently  supplied 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  also  confess  to  a 
pronounced  feeling  of  aggravation  at 
methods  of  this  sort.” 

To  Open  London  Office 

E.  L.  Slater  and  C.  A.  Kelso  sailed 
for  England  recently  on  the  Majestic  to 
establish  a  LxMidon  office  for  C.  C.  Win- 
ningham,  Inc.,  to  service  the  European 
business  of  the  agency,  particularly  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  account. 
Mr.  Slater  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
office.  Mr.  Kelso,  export  manager  of 
the  agency,  will  travel  in  Fiurope  for 
three  months  assisting  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  office  and  making 
European  connections. 

Berntten  Buys  Coast  Agency 

Herbert  C.  Bernsten,  former  president 
of  the  California  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  has  purchased  the  agency 
of  the  late  Fred  Curtiss  White  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Bernsten  is  disposing  of 
his  interests  in  the  Bernsten-Livingston, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  San  Francisco. 

To  Place  Book  Copy 

The  Boston  office  of  Doremus  &  Co., 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Goodspeed’s 
Book  Company  of  Boston  to  direct  its 
advertising. 


NEW  D’ARCY  ACCOUNTS 

St.  Louis  Agency  Also  Announces 
Changes  in  Staff 

The  firm  of  Mary  T.  Goldman,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  makers  of  hair  preparations, 
has  been  bought  by  the  Monroe  Chemical 
Company  of  Quincy,  Ill.  The  Goldman 
advertising  account  has  been  placed  with 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  The  D’Arcy  agency  has  also  ob¬ 
tained  the  account  of  Lambert  Fesler, 
Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  makers  of  “Dew, 
crystal  pure  deodorant.” 

Robert  R.  Flaherty  of  the  D’Arcy 
agency  has  been  transferred  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  office  to  succeed  A.  S.  Cale,  re¬ 
signed.  R.  E.  Lynes,  formerly  factory 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gardner  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  has  joined  the  D'Arcy  contact 
and  service  staff. 

Milwaukee  Agency  Named 

.Advertiser’s  Service,  Inc.,  new  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Wisconsin 
Vibrolithic  Service  Company,  the  Eagle 
Chemical  Company  and  the  Tendrick 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  all  of 
Milwaukee.  The  campaign  of  the 
Vibrolithic  Company,  now  scheduled  to 
appear  in  Milwaukee  newspapers,  is  to 
be  extended  to  include  other  Wisconsin 
and  middlewestern  newspapers. 

New  Hart-Conway  Accounts 

The  Weber  Machine  Corporation,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  sound  equip¬ 
ment  for  moving  picture  houses,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  Hart- 
Conway  Company,  Inc.,  of  that  city. 
Trade  papers  here  and  abroad  will  be 
used.  The  Thousand  Island  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Utica,  N.  Y..  also  has  named 
the  Hart-Conway  Company  to  direct  its 
account.  Newspapers  will  be  used. 

Gilman  Ayer  Vice-President 

Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Wesley  A.  Gil¬ 
man  as  a  vice-president  of  that  agency. 
Mr.  Gilman,  who  until  four  years  ago 
was  manager  of  the  agency’s  Boston 
office,  is  to  continue  in  flic  Philadelphia 
headquarters. 

New  White  Accounts 

The  Frank  B.  White  advertising 
agency,  33  South  Clark  street,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  G.  \V’.  Diener  Company, 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  hardware 
specialties:  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  W.  R.  Meadows, 
Inc.,  Elgin. 

Picks  Newark  Agency 

Colonic  Jelly,  Inc.  of  Brooklyn  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Jelcolon,  a  petrolatum 
product,  sold  by  physician’s  prescriptions, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
the  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Agency  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  A  test  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  newspapers  and  by  direct  mail. 

New  Fuller  Client 

The  account  of  the  Excelso  PriKlucts 
Cor^ration,  division  of  the  American 
Radiator  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Excelso  direct  and  indirect  hot  water 
heaters,  has  been  placed  with  the  J. 
Jay  Fuller  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Meyercord  Names  Vanderhoof 

The  Meyercord  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  decalcomania  or  transfers  which 
are  used  for  both  large  and  small  signs, 
window  transparencies,  furniture  and 
other  decorative  purposes,  has  appointed 
Vanderhoff  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its 
account. 

Preparing  Shirt  Campaign 

The  Arthur  Rosenberg  Comiiany,  New 
York,  has  been  retained  as  advertising 
agents  by  the  Quaker  Shirt  Corporation, 
also  of  New  York.  A  list  of  national 
magazines  will  be  used. 


TARIFF  EDITORIAL 
REPRINTED  AS  AD 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Takes  Space  in 

Metropolitan  Dailies  to  Reply  to 
Copy  Which  Drew  Senate 
Fire 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  styling  itself 
“consistently  a  Republican  newspaper 
since  1867,”  took  a  full  page  in  several 
large  newspapers  this  week  to  reprint 
one  of  its  editorials,  headed  “Parity  for 
Agriculture  Means  Billions  for  Indus¬ 
try.”  Another  page  advertisement,  car¬ 
rying  the  same  heading,  was  signed  by 
75  farm  organizations  with  a  combined 
membership  of  more  than  2,000,000,  said 
to  represent  nearly  a  third  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  advertisements  were  in  reply 
to  a  page  advertisement  which  drew  fire 
in  the  United  States  Senate  last  week. 
The  latter  advertisement,  signed  by  134 
midwestern  editors  and  publishers,  had 
demanded  speedy  passage  of  the  tariff 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  The  new 
announcements  instead  expressed  “ex¬ 
ceeding  disappointment”  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  on  tariff  legislation  thus  far  and 
appealed  “to  the  industries  of  America 
to  demand  of  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
tariff  measure  which  will  give  the  prom¬ 
ised  equality  to  agriculture.” 

The  argument  in  the  editorial  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  a  tariff  which  im¬ 
proved  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers  would  mean  an  immensely 
greater  market  for  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  that  consequently  the  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  “instead  of  opposing 
agriculture’s  case  before  Congress,  should 
be  agriculture’s  most  vigorous  champion 
and  special  pleader.” 

New  Chicago  Agency 

Frank  R.  Ellis,  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Reincke-Ellis  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Chicago,  and  Arthur  E. 
Pye,  until  recently  general  manager  of 
the  same  agency,  have  organized  a  new 
advertising  company,  to  be  known  as 
Ellis  &  Pye,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  520 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Kolyno*  Names  Jordan 

The  Kolynos  Company  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  Kolynos  tooth 
paste,  has  retained  the  Jordan  Advertis¬ 
ing  Abroad,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  foreign 
advertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Named 

Effective  at  once,  the  account  of  the 
Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  America 
will  be  handled  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue. 

Radio  Firm  Names  Agency 

The  Campbell- Ewald  Company  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
account  of  General  Motors  Radio  Cor- 
|)oration,  Detroit. 

Dauchy  Company  Appointed 

The  Dill  Company,  Norristown,  Pa., 


manufacturers  of  “Epsotabs”  and  other 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  has  ao- 
pointed  the  Daueby  Company,  New  York 
to  handle  its  advertising.  ' 

Ce-Co  Account  To  Thompson 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
agency  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  Ce-Co  radio  tubes,  made 
by  the  Ce-Co  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Greenwalt  Joins  Glicksmnn 

John  S.  Greenwalt,  formerly  advertis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Leopold  Morse  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  has  joined  the  Glicks- 
man  .\dvertising  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
Y’ork,  as  an  account  executive. 

Plantation  To  Advertise 

The  Shuman-Haws  advertising  ageno- 
820  Tower  court,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Prairie  Lounge  Club  plantation,  Carlisle 
Ark. 


AD  TIPS 


Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  k  Osborn,  Si2  Sgotb 
Michigan  avoniie,  Chicago.  Wili  piace  all  ot 
the  western  advertising — in  cities  west  of  I'ltti- 
burgh — on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  K.  K. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert  Co.,  5S  Bast  Waib. 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Is  sending  orders  to 
a  list  of  newspapers  on  Climalene  Co.,  (  aotoa, 
Ohio. 

Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  425  Van  Huren  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Is  preparing  next  year's  ad. 
rertislng  on  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  U. 

I  Patton  Paint  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis.)  Most 
of  this  advertising  will  continue  to  l>e  placed 
on  a  local  basis. 

Dorrance  Sullivan  k  Oo.,  130  W  42d  street. 
New  York.  Handling  account  of  Wldteiield 
Citrus  Cori>.,  3214  Northern  blvd.,  Ixing  Islaad 
City,  N.  Y.,  using  newspapers  to  open  new  ter- 
ritory,  starting  in  January. 

Harris  Adv.  Agency,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Will 
place  the  account  of  F,  A.  Dillingham  Co., 
Cincinnati  tphint  Juice). 

Kelly,  Spline  k  Watkins,  Inc.,  11  West  42d 
street.  New  York.  Handling  part  of  acisnint  of 
Norwich  Phurmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  V..  os 
advertising  of  I'nguentine  Kectal  Cones.  Rn- 
pinol,  and  Vagiforms.  Advertising  for  "I'a. 
giientine”  will  continue  to  be  bandied  b; 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

W.  B.  HacKenney  Co.,  1830  Arch  street,  ibll- 
adelpbia.  I’lacing  account  of  P.  J.  Ritter  Co.. 
1020  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  making  up 
Ihits  during  January. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  400  West  Madison  street. 
Chicago.  Preparing  next  year’s  schedules  os 
motor  oil  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana. 

MeJunkin  Adv.  Co.,  228  North  I..a  Salle  street, 
Chicago.  Considering  tlie  list  for  the  1D30 
advertising  of  the  Sliaeffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Mad¬ 
ison,  Iowa. 

Mnmm-Romer-Jaycoz  Co.,  314  E.  Broad  street, 
Columbus,  Oliio.  Issuing  Christmas  copy  to 
a  sniall  list  of  newspapers  on  King  Edvard 
Cigar,  John  Swisher  Cigar  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Nelson  Cheiman  k  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
.\re  contemplating  a  newspaper  campaign  for 
the  city  of  Chattanooga. 

J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  410  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Cliicago.  Formulating  next  year's  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  on  the  Kraft  Cheese  Co.. 
Chicago. 

Towell,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wla.  Is  sending  sched¬ 
ules  to  a  list  of  middle  west  and  southvMt 
newspapers  on  Hankscraft  Co.,  Madison,  Wit. 
(Electric  egg  cooker.) 

P.  P.  Willis.  Inc.,  Produce  Exchange  hand¬ 
ing,  Toleelo,  Ohio.  Issuing  contracts  to  a  list 
of  ncwspai>ers  on  the  Auburn  Automobile 
Company,  Auburn,  Ind. 


THERE  ISA  SANTACLAUS 


This  is  some  discovery.  But  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER — "The  Red  Book” — will  put  you 
in  possession  of  all  the  needed  information 
about  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  and  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AGENCIES.  The  SERVICE  is 
constantly  revised  and  with  a  system  of 
weekly  reports  it  is  kept  to  date. 


Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 

Eastern  Offices  Western  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
7  Water  St.,  Boston  1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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advertising  men  pay 
tribute  to  stoddart 

Hundredt  of  Message*  Received, 
Mourning  Passing  of  Chicago 
Veteran — Funeral  Services 
Dec.  14 


Members  of  the  advertising  fraternity 
frOT  coast  to  coast  joined  in  tribute  to 
Charles  H.  Stoddart,  veteran  manager  of 
the  western  office  of  the  Frank  A.  Mun- 
sey  company  and,  the  New  York  Sun,  at 
the  funeral  service  for  Mr.  Stoddart, 
Saturday,  Dec.  14,  at  the  University 
Church  of  the  Disciples  in  Chicago. 
Floral  tributes,  telegrams  and  letters 
poured  in  by  the  hundreds  from  advertis¬ 
ing  folk  from  New  York  to  California, 
and  six  men  prominent  in  the  advertis- 
ine  field  served  as  pallbearers.  They 
were  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  H.  B.  Fair- 
child,  H.  VV.  King.  Thomas  Verschuur, 
Frank  L.  Lee  and  R.  W.  Richardson. 

The  Rev.  Von  Ogden  Vogt,  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago, 
of  which  Mr.  Stoddart  was  a  life-long 
member,  officiated  at  the  services.  Be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Stoddart’s  church  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  being  rebuilt,  the  services  were  held 
in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  Between 
350  and  400  persons  attended  the  final 
rites.  Burial  was  at  Oakwoods  ceme¬ 
tery.  _ _ 

EDWARD  R.  KELSEY 


Toledo  News-Bee  Columnist  Dies  of 
Heart  Attack 

Edward  R.  Kelsey,  columnist  for  the 
Totafo  News-Bee  and  widely-known 
Toledo  newspaperman,  died  Dec.  18, 
after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Kelsey  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  Monday 
night  and  did  not  regain  consciousness. 
He  was  51  years  old. 

.Mr.  Kelsey  was  secretary  of  the 
Toledo  Rotary  club  and  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  civic  and  business 
development  of  Toledo.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  in  his  youth  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  was  connected  with  all  Toledo 
newspapers,  the  Blade,  the  Times,  the 
Srii’s-Bee  and  the  old  Toledo  Press. 

He  became  familiar  to  thousands  of 
readers  in  recent  years  through  his  daily 
column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
N’ews-Bee,  titled  “Shake.” 

Born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Mr.  Kelsey 
came  to  Toledo  35  years  ago  after  at¬ 
tending  Oberlin  college  at  Oberlin,  O. 
Interspersed  with  his  periods  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  Toledo  newspapers  were  several 
business  connections.  He  managed  sev¬ 
eral  large  theatres  and  for  15  years 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Toledo 
Railways  &  Light  Company,  now  the 
Toledo  Edison  Company.  He  served 
two  years  as  executive  of  the  Boy 
Swuts  of  America  in  Toledo  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  speaker  and  lec¬ 
turer. 


©Wtuarp 


I^ILES  _L.  DORMAN,  69,  editor  and 

■'■  proprietor  of  the  Chautauqua  Neivs, 
published  at  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  died  in  his 
home  there  Dec.  9,  following  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  69  years  old.  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  had  been  a  newspaoer  publisher 
since  1879,  the  year  in  which  he  founded 
the  Fitidley  Lake  (N.Y.)  Record. 

D.arwin  Musick,  82,  former  editor 
for  25  years  of  the  Greensburq  (Pa.) 
Daily  Herald,  died  at  his  home  in  Grid- 
ky.  Cal.,  Dec.  12. 

M*s.  Hei.en  Tobin  Murphy,  60, 
nirther  of  Urban  Murphy,  assistant  city 
Witor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  of  Helen 
Murphy,  also  of  the  Blade  staff,  died 
recetitly.  Another  son  and  daughter  also 
survive. 

John  F.  Coppace,  49,  father  of  Joe 
Loppage,  police  reporter  for  the  St. 

Star,  died  Dec.  8  from  blood  pois¬ 
oning. 

John  H.  Amberg,  76,  president  of 
tameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  Chicago  print- 
*ns  and  stationers,  died  of  heart  dis¬ 
use  last  week  while  playing  billiards. 
***  started  in  the  printing  business  at 
of  14  and  was  actively  engaged 


in  the  affairs  of  his  company  until  his 
death. 

John  E.  Strayer,  76,  at  one  time  with 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Democrat  and  the  Johns¬ 
town  Leader  died  at  his  home  in  Water¬ 
loo,  la.,  Dec.  6. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Maguire,  for  more 
than  20  years  society  and  club  editor  of 
the  Alatneda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  was 
found  dead  in  her  apartment  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  9.  Miss  Maguire  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  months  but 
remained  in  active  work  until  her  death. 

Archie  Miller  Wildrick,  father  of 
Paul  M.  Wildrick,  newspaper  and  trade 
publication  correspondent,  of  Addison, 
N.  Y.,  died  recently. 

George  L.  Mulford,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Chemung  Valley  Reporter,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Horseheads. 

Charles  E.  Severn,  57,  philatelist  and 
publisher  of  Mekeel’s  Weekly  Stamp 
News,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
Dec.  14. 

John  Olson,  65,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  an  employe  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  for  30  years,  died  Dec.  IS  at 
St.  Mary’s  hospital.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Typographical  Union  for  45  years. 

William  J.  Mooney,  for  several  years 
.superintendent  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
News  Company,  died  Dec.  11  after  a 


short  illness.  He  was  born  in  Woburn 
in  1880  and  went  to  Lowell  20  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Herminia  Perlata  Dargie, 
widow  of  the  late  W.  E.  Dargie,  Oak¬ 
land  publisher,  died  recently  in  San 
Francisco.  For  40  years,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Dargie  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune. 
Mrs.  Dargie  was  a  great  granddaughter 
of  Don  Luis  Peralta,  owner  of  the 
Peralta  grant  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
which  embraced  all  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  East  Bay  region  from  the  present 
Contra  Costa  County  boundary  line  to 
San  Leandro.  On  this  grant  now  stand 
the  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley  and 
Alameda. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Howard,  64,  mother  of 
N.  R.  Howard,  night  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Edward 
Howard,  financial  advertising  man,  Cleve¬ 
land,  died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland  Dec. 
15. 

Theodor  Seydel,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  thirty- 
three  years  and  father  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Stiles,  society  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  died  in  Boston  on  Dec.  12. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Smith,  mother  of  Frank 
W.  Smith,  former  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  American  occupied 
zone  in  Germany,  following  the  World 
war,  now  in  publicity  work  in  San 
Francisco,  died  in  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently. 


REPORTER  KILLS  SELF 

Francis  P.  Horgan,  24,  fire  reporter 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  died  suddenly,  Friday,  Dec.  13, 
from  a  self-administered  poison.  Death 
came  less  than  an  hour  after  he  had 
returned  on  the  headquarters  truck  from 
covering  a  fire.  Horgan  had  obtained 
distinction  as  an  athlete  both  in  high 
school  and  at  Holy  Cross  College.  The 
Gazette  staff  attended  his  funeral  on 
Monday. 


JOHN  L.  SHAW 

John  L.  Shaw,  dean  of  advertising 
men  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  suddenly, 
Dec.  14.  He  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Springfield  Reptiblican  in  18%  and 
had  since  been  continuously  connected 
with  the  Springfield  newspapers.  He 
was  well  known  to  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 


FRANK  W.  STARBUCK 

Frank  Washbume  Starbuck,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  18,  at 
his  home  in  San  Jose,  Cal.  He  was 
born  in  Cincinnati  84  years  ago,  the 
son  of  Calvin  W.  Starbuck,  owner  of 
the  Times  of  that  city  during  the 
Civil  war. 


How  the  New  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

Aids  Medical  Science 

ir  -k  ir 

M  EDICAL  science  looks  to  the  new  Armour  and  Company  for  the 
practical  usefulness  of  many  remarkable  discoveries  for  relieving 
human  sufferers  and  saving  human  lives. 

Various  of  the  ductless  glands  in  animals  have  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
valuable  serums  and  extractives,  and  Armour  and  Company  prepares  and 
makes  available  many  pharmaceuticals  as  by-products  of  its  principal  work 
of  supplying  meat  foods. 

Th3rroid  glands  provided  a  remedy  for  goiter. 

Pancreas  glands  provide  insulin,  used  in  treating  diabetes. 

Pituitary  glands  provide  a  fluid,  used  in  lessening  the  effect  of  shock. 

Suprarenalin  glands  provide  a  powerful  heart  stimulant. 

Pernicious  anemia  is  treated  with  an  extract  of  liver  (or  with  the  liver 
itself,  used  as  a  food.) 

Extract  from  the  thymus  glands  of  animals  is  used  in  cases  of  rickets. 

There  are  many  glands  from  which  valuable  extractives  are  taken. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  production  of  these  precious  by-products 
is  the  very  large  number  of  glands  which  must  be  obtained  in  fresh,  whole¬ 
some  condition,  in  order  to  make  even  small  amounts  of  the  various  ex¬ 
tractives.  For  instance,  it  takes  25,000  cattle  to  produce  a  single  pound 
of  suprarenalin,  and  12,000  steers  to  produce  one  pound  of  posterior  lobe 
pituitary  substance.  It  takes  15,000  steers  to  produce  one  pound  of  pineal 
substance. 

Elaborate  and  scientific  equipment  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  these 
glands,  hold  them  in  proper  condition  until  usable  quantities  are  collected, 
and  then  put  them  through  the  processes  of  extraction. 

Armour  and  Company  undertakes  this  work  with  the  satisfying  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  service  is  second  only  to  its  principal  work — that  of  pro¬ 
viding  wholesome  meat  foods  to  the  public. 

★  ★  ★ 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE.  President 
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JUDGE  SCORES  REPORTER,  THEN  LEARNS 
HE  DIDNT  WRITE  “SOB”  STORY 


/  / 


TJERBERT  A.  CALKINS,  court  re- 
porter  for  the  Troy  (N.Y'.)  Record, 
was  haled  before  the  bench  in  open  court 
and  severely  reprimanded  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Daniel  V.  McNamee  last 
week  without  first  being  given  a  chance 
to  explain  that  he  didn’t  write  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  story. 

Justice  McNamee,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  court  bench  a  few 
months  ago,  had  handed  down  a  decision 
by  which  he  gave  custody  of  a  four- 
year-old  child  to  its  father.  A  scene 
was  created  in  the  courtroom  at  the  trial 
when  the  child  cried  out,  “I  love  my 
daddy,  I  love  my  daddy.” 

The  morning  edition  of  the  Troy  Rec¬ 
ord  published  a  "sob  story”  of  the  court 
scene.  At  the  subsequent  session  of  the 
court.  Justice  McNamee  called  Calkins 
to  the  bench.  Going  inside  the  railing 
close  to  the  judge’s  chair,  as  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  reporters  consulting  judges, 
Calkins  was  ordered  to  “stand  down 
there”  in  front  of  the  bench. 

“You  are  the  reporter  for  the  Troy 
Record,  are  your”  began  Justice  Mc¬ 
Namee.  On  Calkin's  affirmative  reply, 
the  judge  continued: 

"I  have  before  me  here  a  copy  of  the 
T roy  Record  containing  this  language : 
‘Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of  Jus¬ 
tice  McNamee.  Gen.  Ransom  H.  Gillett, 
counsel  for  Mrs.  jemes,  choked  back  a 
sob,  and  Ben  Silberg,  Jones’  lawyer, 
looked  away  from  the  touching  scene. 
Others  in  the  courtroom,  including  men 
summoned  for  jury  duty,  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  conceal  their  feelings.’ 

ARKAN^S  GOVERNOR 
HITS  NEWS  STORIES 

Say«  Ozark  Region  Mizrepresented  by 
Newspaper*  in  Feature*  Based 
on  Connie  Franklin 

Case 

Governor  Harvey  Parnell  of  Arkansas 
in  a  statement  to  the  press  last  week 
charged  “certain  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  away  from  Arkansas  have  prac¬ 
tised  mischief  and  villanies  against'  the 
good  people  of  the  Ozark  Country  in  the 
Connie  Franklin  Case.” 

“The  story  started  by  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  and  broadcast  by  news 
gathering  organizations  other  than  the 
Associated  Press  is  preposterous  and  ut¬ 
terly  without  foundation,”  the  governor 
said. 

“Speaking  of  that  section  they  refer 
to  ‘barons  of  the  hills,’  ‘medieval  oli¬ 
garchy.’  ‘slavery,’  ‘iieonage,’  and  ‘plan¬ 
tations.’  Everyone  knows  there  are  no 
plantations  in  any  mountainous  country 
and  there  are  no  barons,  no  oligarchy, 
no  slaves,  no  peons  in  that  great  section 
of  our  state. 

“Merely  because  a  very  unusual  crim¬ 
inal  case  originated  in  that  section  is  no 
reason  why  the  whole  Ozark  territory 
should  l)e  maligned  and  the  good  people 
of  that  particular  community  misrepre¬ 
sented. 

“\'ery  efficient  officers  of  that  county 
and  district'  are  working  tirelessly  and 
efficiently  to  clear  the  mysteries  of  that 
case  and  in  all  probability  will  do  so 
within  the  next  few  days,”  the  governor 
concluded. 

A  sjiecial  wire  was  put  into  Mountain 
\Tew  by  Western  L’nion  for  use  of 
newspaper  men  during  the  trial  of  the 
five  men  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Connie  Franklin.  Officials  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  company  say  they  had  37  reciuests 
by  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
to  put  in  a  wire,  .^bout  JO  newspaiK-rs 
and  wire  service  are  represented  at  the 
trial. 

L’ntil  the  wire  service  was  put  in. 
Mountain  View  had  no  telegraph  line 
and  just  one  telephone  for  use  of  news¬ 
paper  men.  Reporters  were  forced  to 
walk  through  the  mud  to  Sylamore, 
Ark.,  six  miles  away  or  drive  30  miles 
to  Batcsville  to  file  their  messages. 


“Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
that  nothing  in  this  court  room  that  oc¬ 
curred  yesterday  justified  any  such 
statement ;  that  the  statement  has  no 
l>asis  in  fact,  it  is  utterly  untrue  and 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  misrepresentation  and 
falsifying  proceedings  in  this  court.  I 
want  to  advise  you,  if  you  are  responsible 
for  this  statement  and  all  other  reporters, 
that  if  a  thing  of  that  kind  occurs  again 
you  will  be  brought  before  this  court  in  a 
contempt  proceeding.  There  is  not  any 
farce  going  on  here.  This  is  no  moving 
picture  place  and  no  place  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  scenarios.  All  the  right  you  have 
here  is  to  state  the  proceedings  truth¬ 
fully.  This  statement  is  utterly  false 
and  must  not  occur  again.  You  are  ex¬ 
cused.” 

“May  I  speak.  Your  Honor?”  Cal¬ 
kins  interposed. 

“No.  There  is  no  use  of  speaking 
about  it.  It  must  not  occur  again,”  said 
the  court. 

Calkins  finally  got  into  the  record  with 
a  statement  that  he  did  not  write  the  part 
of  the  story  objected  to  by  the  judge, 
whereupon  Justice  McNamee  added : 

“Then  as  far  as  you  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it  you  can  advise  your  superiors 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  court  if  they 
do  it  again.” 

Calkins  explained,  after  the  court 
reprimand,  that  his  story  had  been  re¬ 
written  in  the  office  and  incidentally,  the 
only  “sob  sentence”  he  had  written,  to 
the  effect  that  “It  was  a  touching 
spectacle  and  several  women  in  the  court 
room  wept.”  had  been  deleted. 


NEW  SUIT  AGAINST  EDGAR 

Lynett  Sues  Scranton  Sun  for  Dam¬ 
ages  When  Criminal  Charge  Fail* 

Suit  for  damages  has  been  filed  by 
E.  J.  Lynett,  owner  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  against  the  Scranton  Sun 
Publishing  Company  and  its  editor, 
Mark  Edgar,  as  a  result  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sun  months  ago. 
The  editorial,  the  papers  in  the  suit  say, 
said  Mr.  Lynett  has  made  war  profits 
out  of  certain  appointments  given  him 
by  the  government  during  the  world 
war.  Mr.  Lynett  says  all  he  received 
from  such  work  was  $196  representing 
his  exirenses  for  attending  meetings  of 
directors  of  the  Bayer  Asperin  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  State. 

The  papers  say  the  Sun  knew  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  that  publication 
of  the  war  profit  charge  injured  Mr. 
Lynett’s  gwd  name  and  also  attacked 
his  standing  as  a  loyal  American  citizen. 
Criminal  charges  were  filed  on  the  same 
charges  by  Mr.  Lynett,  but  a  grand 
yury  in  Lackawanna  County,  Pa., 
ignored  the  case.  The  civil  suit  was 
then  launched. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  LEATHER 

Plans  for  a  four-year  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  Trunk,  Luggage 
and  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of 
-Vnierica  will  be  considered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  organization  in  Chicago.  John  B. 
McEwan.  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  is  executive  secretary 
and  Louis  P.  Holmes,  Chicago,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  si)ecial  committee. 

FAGAN  RESIGNS  FROM  U.P, 

William  J.  I'agan,  radio  editor  of 
Cnited  Press,  resigned,  Dec.  16,  to  join 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  In 
addition  to  executive  duties  he  will  an¬ 
nounce  sport  and  general  news  and  sing 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network.  He  joined 
the  Lhiited  Press  in  1918  as  office  boy 
and  work  up  to  radio  editor. 

GETS  COFFEE  ACCOUNT 

The  Sehl  Advertising  agency,  360 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
l)een  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  W.  F.  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  importers 
and  roasters  of  Manor  House  coffee. 


SEYMOUR  HONORED  BY 
N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS 

Presented  With  Scroll  Upon  Resigna¬ 
tion  from  City  Association  to 
Become  Treasurer  of  Boyle 
Advertising  Agency 

Theodore  P.  Seymour,  who  has  retired 
from  the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  to  become  treasurer  of  the 
John  D.  Boyle  Advertising  Agency,  was 
presented  by  the  association  this  week 
with  a  handsomely  embossed  and  hand- 
illumined  scroll  in  appreciation  of  his 
services.  The  committee  making  the 
presentation  was  composed  of  Victor 
Ridder,  Journal  of  Commerce  And  Stoats 
Zeitung;  and  Hugh  O’Donnell,  Times. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  with  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  10  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  A.N.P.A.  last  October.  From  1911 
to  1914  he  had  been  with  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers  Association,  leaving  that 
organization  to  join  the  Keiv  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  as  assistant  to  Emil  Scholz, 
the  former  publisher. 

In  19 JO  he  rejoined  the  A.N.P..A.  as 
assistant  to  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  at  the  same  time  worked  on 
all  local  matters  except  labor  for  the 
New  York  group. 

O’ROURKE  TO  CLEVELAND 

Indianapolis  Times  Man  Now  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  Press 

Clem  D.  O’Rourke,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  made  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
it  was  announced  at  the  offices  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  this  week.  He 
succeeds  Joseph  Finster,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Y oungston'ii  Telegram 
as  circulation  direttor. 

O’Rourke  has  been  succeeded  on  the 
Times  by  Qarence  E.  Bevinger,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Star-Post.  Before  joining  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  in  December,  1926,  he  had 
been  with  the  St.  Louis  Times.  He  l)e- 
gan  newspaper  work  in  the  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Herald  and  Journal  and  sub¬ 
sequently  served  on  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
F'inster  was  on  the  Cleveland  Press  three 
years. 

STEWART  SELLS  NEW  DOMINION 

John  L.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
IVashington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter, 
and  the  Morgantoim  (\V.Va.)  New 
Dominion,  announced  this  week  that  he 
has  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  West 
X’irginia  paper  to  Cecil  P.  Northrop, 
J.  Monroe  Boyer  and  George  A.  Ander- 
.son.  Mr.  Northrop  will  be  president 
and  publisher  of  the  new  company.  Mr. 
.•\uderson  will  be  vice-president  and 
editor,  and  Mr.  Boyer,  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager. 


URGES  INCREASED  PAPER 
MAKING  IN  U.  S. 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

more  technical  progress  can  be  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for. 

Another  source  of  relief  which  can 
give  aid  rapidly  is  in  the  production  of 
pulp  at  the  west  coast  and  shipment  to 
our  present  mills.  This  is  already  tak¬ 
ing  place  and,  as  rapidly  as  it  proves 
itself  profitable,  this  will  increase. 

It  has  long  ^en  known  that  saw  mill 
waste  was  suitable  and  was  used  for 
pulping.  The  hardships  of  the  lumber 
industry  have  been  forcing  many  studies 
and  encouraging  many  attempts  to  rea¬ 
lize  greater  returns  on  the  timber  being 
cut.  Success  is  reported  so  generally 
from  this  business  attempt  that  much 
more  may  be  looked  for  from  this  source. 

Taxation  is  still  another  step  in  the 
story.  Timber  taxation  on  standing  val¬ 
ues  instead  of  upon  the  yield  annually 
cut  or  yield  tax  can  do  a  lot  to  encour¬ 
age  the  timber  owner  to  utilize  his  tim¬ 
ber  more  fully. 

Any  publisher  who  is  looking  for  a 
good  chance  to  foster  his  own  stale  in¬ 
dustries  and  to  help  the  timber  situation 
and  to  advance  his  own  newspaper's  in¬ 
fluence  and  to  advance  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  and  incidentally  help  out  on 
the  newsprint  situation  can  take  this 
suggestion  to  heart. 

Too  little  is  known  about  this  whole 
subject.  Something  worth  while  could 
almost'  at  once  be  known  if  the  publish¬ 
ers  were  properly  organized  to  support 
directly  as  their  own  work,  a  proper  eco¬ 
nomics  and  statistical  and  engineering 
department  of  their  collective  activities. 

If  anybody  suggested  that  a  tariff  on 
newsprint  would  help  this  situation  he 
would  properly  be  severely  criticized. 
Lets  be  fair  however.  There  is  a  tariff 
on  Canadian  lumber  and  it  has  helped  to 
retard  the  export  of  lumber  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  United  States  and  save  the 
forests  for  the  pulp  industry.  And  the 
lack  of  a  tariff  surely  helped  to  shift 
the  newsprint  industry  to  Canada. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  develop¬ 
ing  newsprint  manufacture  here  lies  in 
encouraging  those  who  are  now  growing 
forests  and  encouraging  others  to  begin 
forestry  work. 

At  present  the  protection  is  not  good 
enough  to  enable  the  forest  owners  to  o^ 
tain  insurance  and  so  they  cannot  gain 
the  credit  standing  necessary  to  warrant 
the  financing  of  these  new  forests,  even 
if  they  know  they  will  pay  when  gross-n. 

We  are  all  interested  more  than  we 
tell  in  our  daily  pages  in  the  present 
business  cycle.  We  hope  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  progressed  beyond  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  a  serious  business  de¬ 
pression  following  a  slump  in  the  stock 
market.  There  is  daily  evidence  that 
we  are  trying  to  hold  our  heads  level 
and  gel'  together  and  avoid  such  a  pos¬ 
sible  depression. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  for¬ 
estry  matter  had  a  better  chance  to 
make  progress  with  government  aid  and 
backing  and  co-operation  as  this  present? 


J/0yinoater^l  Publisher. . . . 

-IromH.  H.  HORTON 

OKMULGEE  (OKLA.)  TIMES:  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ij. 

•W.  consider  the  Partlowe  deal 

able  and  '  "f” such  campaigns. 

W^twer  Tha“  fy“rneed  circulation  there  ,s  no 
quicker  or  cheaper  way  to  get  it. 


iiIhE  (Hharles  iartloule  fcpani) 


Member,  Better  Business  Bureau 


Sixth  rioor  Occidental  Building 


Indianapolis*  Indiana] 
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COLOR  PAGES  USED  »as  sculptures  exhibited 
IN  WEEK-DAY  ISSUE  New.paper  Man’.  Model,  i. 


eapoli.  Store  Bought  Comic  Sec- 
n  to  Promote  Chri.tma.  Buying 
Offered  No  Merchandi.e 
For  Sale 


\  striking  and  original  example  of 
promoting  a  department  store  on  msti- 
tutional  lines  was  furnished  by  the  Day- 
ton  Company  in  Minneapolis  recently 
when  it  bought  a  four  page  four  color 
s^ipplement  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  While  the  evi¬ 
dent  purpose  of  this  unusual  feature 
was  to  promote  business  for  the  Dayton 
Company  this  supplement  had  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  feature.  It  contained  no  of¬ 
ferings  of  merchandise,  no  direct  adver¬ 
tising  but  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
■  ■  .3  idea  with  particular  refer- 

toys  and  other  gifts  for  the 


■THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  AND  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE  ANNOUNCE -EFFECTIVE  DEC.  6,  H 


^VJTOMOnXE 
to  ^71.40  PER  P^OE 


(N.  B.— AsMiclated  Rate,  All  other  classifications  General  Adv. — Went  Into  effect  one  year  ago.) 


Christmas 
ence  to  t  . 
young  folks. 

Page  one  carried  the  regular  Journal 
heading  and  at  first  glance  appeared  to 
be  a  comic  section.  The  comic  occu¬ 
pying  this  full  page  was,  however,  spe¬ 
cially  designed  by  Dayton’s  and  drawn 
by  Ellison  Hoover.  It  represented  in 
humerous  style  the  correct  answer  to 
the  Christmas  shopping  problem  which 
lead  straight  into  Dayton’s  Store.  On 
pages  two  and  three  were  also  comic 
strips  specially  designed  by  Dayton’s 
own  art  department  with  snappy  pic¬ 
tures  in  brilliant  colors  showing  the 
“Wedding  of  the  Painted  Doll”  on  one 
page  and  the  ‘‘Parade  of  the  Toy  Sol¬ 
diers”  on  the  other.  On  the  back  page, 
in  a  s'uggestive  border  of  toys,  skates, 
sleds  and  fancy  duds  for  kids,  was  a 
parody  on  ‘‘The  Night  Before  Christ¬ 
mas,”  a  story  of  Christmas  gifts  for 
all  the  family,  with  broad  hints  at  the 
alluring  things  to  be  found  in  Dayton’s 
Store. 

This  interesting  example  of  retail 
store  promotion  was  developed  under 
the  direction  of  Hugh  Arthur,  vice- 
president  of  the  Dayton  Company.  It 
was,  as  Mr.  Arthur  says,  “designed  to 
captivate  children  of  all  ages  from  one 
to  ninety”  and  draw  attention  to  the 
store  as  a  center  for  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“Being  inserted  in  a  regular  week 
day  issue  of  the  paper  and  constituting 
the  only  color  pages  in  that  issue  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  reader  of  the  paper  of 
all  ages,  and  was  so  brilliant  in  its  at¬ 
tractiveness  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
captivate  the  younger  generation  whose 
day  Christmas  really  is,”  Mr.  Arthur 
said. 

“It  was  a  daring  thing  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  invest  four  full  color 
pages  in  juvenile  promotion  without  the 
direct  offer  of  a  single  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise,”  an  official  of  the  Journal 
said,  ‘but  Dayton’s  has  in  past  years 
specialized  in  making  the  general  appeal 
of  the  store  at  holiday  time  so  alluring 
to  the  young  folks  that  there  would  be 
no  question  about  their  coming  to  the 
store  and  making  their  selections  and 
purchases  in  due  course.  For  example, 
they  have  in  successive  years  run  black 
^  white  comic  pages  by  Sidney  Smith, 
Kmg  and  Fontaine  Fox.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Dayton’s  Christmas  windows 
contained  cages  of  live  lions  and  tigers 
“goods  which  were  certainly  not  for 
sale  but  an  attraction  which  drew  peo¬ 
ple  from  seven  states  to  the  Davton 
store.” 
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101,735  URBAN 
FAMILIES 

93,000  CIRCULATION 
86% 

UNduplicated 

Based  upon  actual  canvass 
of  14,232  Spokane  city 
subscribers  and  8,453  sub¬ 
scribers  in  161  towns,  the 
93,000  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SPOKES¬ 
MAN-REVIEW  and 
CHRONICLE  was  found 
to  be  86%  UNduplicated! 
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MEABT  OF  THE  R4CIFIC  IWTHWEJT^ 


Sunday  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW,  may  be  canceled  and  new  con¬ 
tract  issued,  taking  advantage  of  the  27-cent  flat  associated  rate  for 
the  two  dailies  and  29  cents  for  the  Sunday  SPOKESM  A  N-RE  VIE  W 
and  Daily  CHRONICLE,  on  and  after  December  6th,  1929. 

While  the  93,0(X)  combined  daily  circulation  of  THE  SPOKES¬ 
MAN-REVIEW  and  CHRONICLE  is  proven  86%  UNdupli¬ 
cated,  a  three-days’  leeway  between  insertions  in  the  respective 
papers  is  given  if  wanted.  Through  this  combined  circulation  you 
reach  nearly  all  of  the  101,735  urban  families  in  Spokane  and  the 
522  hustling  cities  and  towns  of  the  field — a  market  with  a  per 
family  wealth  of  $3104  above  the  nation's  average,  and  with  the 
percentage  of  motor  registrations  to  total  families  leading  37  states 
— truly  an  exceptional  market,  well  worth  winning  completely,  and 
now  available  for  automotive  advertisers  as  well  as  other  general 
advertisers,  at  a  substantial  discount  in  rate  through  co-operative 
effort.  For  special  market  information  wire  or  write: 


A  YEAR  ago  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE 
•^^CHRONICLE  announced  their  present  associated  rate  for  all 
general  advertisers  (except  automotive),  thus  making  available 
complete  coverage  of  this  market  at  a  saving,  to  the  advertiser,  of 
$23.80  to  $71.40  per  page  based  upon  former  gross  rates.  That  this 
associated  policy  has  met  with  approval  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  while  Spokane's  national  lineage  gain  (569,(XX)  lines)  for  1928 
beat  every  western  city  except  Los  Angeles,  the  gain  for  this  year 
over  last  will  exceed  1,000,000  lines. 

Many  automotive  advertisers  have  wanted  the  privilege  of  the 
associated  rate;  therefore,  effective  December  6th,  1929,  all  auto¬ 
motive  contracts  will  be  accepted  only  under  the  associated  plan. 
Furthermore,  contracts  dating  prior  to  December  6th  and  providing 
for  a  15-ccnt  rate  in  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  a  13-cent 
rate  in  the  CHRONICLE  (28  cents  f<x  both)  or  17  cents  in  the 


Kichard  Lee,  former  Chicago  and 
Washington  newspaper  man,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  as  president  of  Avia¬ 
tion  Service  and  Transport,  Inc.,  opera- 
one  of  the  city’s  largest  aviatioii 
*™ools.  He  was  formerly  Washington 
correspondent  for  International  News. 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU.  Spokane 

THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  (Daily-Sunday)  THE  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE  (Evening) 

SPOKANE  DAILY  TIMES  (Evening— Successor  to  Twice-A-Week  Spokesman-Review) 

REPRESENTATIVES:  Wm.  J.  Morton  Co.  M.  C.  Mogenaen  6^  (30.,  Inc. 

New  York-Chicago  San  Franciaco-Los  Angelea-Portland-Seattle 


brown  in  GAINESVILLE 

,  ^.t^cy  L.  Brown,  former  editor  o 
(Fla.)  Star-Telegram  is 
^or  and  manager  of  the  Maine 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sun. 
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CHRISTMAS  CHARITY  FUNDS  RAISED  BY  NEWSPAPERS  ALLEVIATING  SUFFERING 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

Detroit’s  needy  children  will  be  given 
Christmas  presents  this  year  as  they  have 
for  the  last  15  years  through  the  Old 
Newsboys  Goodfellow  club,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  well  known  business  men  who 
once  ‘were  newsboys,  who  on  Dec.  18 
sold  copies  of  the  afternoon  papers  to  ob¬ 
tain  part  of  the  funds  they  need. 

This  year  the  old  newsboys  expect  to 
spend  $^,000  for  underwear  alone  and 
$^,000  more  for  stockings,  boys’  sweat¬ 
ers,  girls  washable  dresses  and  shoes. 
The  gifts  will  also  include  13,000  books. 

Of  the  original  79  former  newsboys 
who  organized  the  club  only  17  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  hand,  death  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  having  cut  their  number,  but  even  the 
feeble  and  old  men  who  sold  papers  on 
Detroit’s  streets  years  ago  will  join  in 
the  work.  The  newspapers  donate  their 
papers  to  the  300  men  who  will  sell 
papers  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Christmas 
relief  work  in  Detroit,  the  Detroit  Daily 
Illustrated,  new  Macfadden  tabloid,  is 
runni^  a  series  of  stories  on  individual 
families  in  need  and  receiving  contribu¬ 
tions  for  them. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  in  disseminating  Christmas  cheer  is 
being  manifested  by  the  press. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the  San 
Francisco  News,  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Btdletin  and  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer 
are  collecting  funds  or  materials,  or  both, 
for  the  poor.  The  Oakland  Tribune  held 
a  free  Christmas  party  for  children. 

The  Examiner’s  Christmas  Cheer  fund 
totalled  $2,660  Dec.  9.  The  Post-En¬ 
quirer  collected  money,  toys  and  clothing 
through  its  Christmas  Heart  Fund.  This 
fund  was  swelled  by  a  benefit  ice  hockey 
game.  The  Call-Bulletin  had  a  Good- 
fellows  Qub  composed  of  relief  con¬ 
tributors. 

The  News  collected  toys,  clothing  and 
furniture  with  the  help  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Fire  Department.  The  Tribune 
gave  a  party  for  members  of  its  Aunt 
Elsie  and  Brother  Bob  clubs  and  for  its 
carrier  boys  Dec.  16.  All  children  of 
the  East  Bay  region  were  invited. 

Two  Los  Angeles  dailies,  the  Record 
and  the  Examiner,  will  have  food  and 
toy  distributions,  while  the  Herald,  as 
has  long  been  its  custom,  will  sponsor 
candy  and  toy  gifts  to  orphan  asylums 
and  children’s  charitable  institutions. 

Verne  W.  Bailey  is  in  charge  of  the 
Examiner  benefit,  which  fills  and  dis¬ 
tributes  about  12,000  baskets  of  food  an¬ 
nually.  The  undertaking  was  financed 
by  a  huge  benefit,  staged  Dec.  12,  at 
Shrine  Auditorium,  with  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  6,.500.  To  this  big  affair, 
movie  stars  and  studios  generously  con¬ 
tribute  their  services.  These  include  the 
greatest  names  in  Hollywood,  including 
Paul  Whiteman’s  band.  Christmas  Eve, 
the  Examiner  erects  an  80-foot  Christ- 
fas  tree,  surrounded  by  bands,  entertain¬ 
ers  and  merry  makers.  When  the  tree 
is  lighted,  a  tri-motored  plane  appears 
over  the  tree,  a  parachute  leaps  into 
a  flood  of  light  and  Santa  Claus  steps 
out  to  greet  the  children.  The  food  dis¬ 
tribution  begins  Christmas  Eve  and  con¬ 
tinues  all  Christmas  day. 

The  Record  distributes  about  1,300 
baskets  of  food  annually,  purchased  from 
a  fund  contributed  by  readers.  Needs 
for  clothing  are  also  filled  on  demand. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  in  addition  to  its  parade  for  the 
children  of  Kansas  City,  reported  re¬ 
cently  in  Edit(»  &  Publisher,  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  custom  of  listing  the  “100  need¬ 
iest  families.”  Individuals,  groups  and 
organizations  have  responded  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  and  in  some  cases,  the  best  gift  of 
all — a  job  for  the  head  of  the  family — 
has  been  provided. 

The  Kaftsas  City  Journal-Post,  which 
in  years  passed  has  looked  after  adoption 
of  families,  is  trying  something  new  this 
year,  the  I^d-A-Hand-CIub.  The  club 
has  two  objects,  one,  to  furnish  new 
shoes  to  destitute  children  and  adults: 
the  other,  to  furnish  Christmas  cheer  and 
decorations  in  poverty  stricken  homes, 
especially  those  of  the  aged.  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  will  care  for  125  families. 


In  an  effort  to  raise  $15,000  to  insure 
happiness  for  the  children  in  the  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
issued  a  special  “Orphans  Extra”  which 
was  sold  in  the  business  section  recently  • 
by  prominent  citizens.  Harry  C.  Milhol- 
land,  president  of  the  Press  had  a  “stand” 
on  Fifth  avenue  and  did  a  land  office 
business.  Jurists,  lawyers,  physicians, 
business  and  professional  men  sold  for 
the  “kiddies.” 

The  newspapers  of  Boston  are  all 
active,  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
Santa  Claus,  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Post,  is  a  most  ambitious  undertaking 
now  in  its  23rd  year.  A  five-story  build¬ 
ing  has  been  taken  over  for  the  month  of 
December  where  the  work  is  carried  on. 
More  than  $25,000  in  Msh  will  be  col¬ 
lected  and  many  donations  of  clothing, 
toys,  etc.  More  than  200,000  children 
all  over  New  England  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  Christmas  morning  because  of  this 
undertaking.  The  newspaper  bears  the 
full  burden  of  all  the  expense,  every  cent 
of  the  donations  going  for  gifts. 

Another  annual  affair  of  like  nature 
is  the  Good  Fellow’s  Qub,  established  a 
few  years  back  by  the  Boston  Evening 
American  and  the  Boston  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  for  the  distribution  of  clothing 
and  toys.  A  large  amount  of  space  is 
used  in  both  these  papers  to  promote  in¬ 
terest  in  this  club.  On  Dec.  20  a  16-page 
rotogravure  tabloid  size  Christmas  book¬ 
let  will  be  distributed  with  its  regular 
editions.  It  will  contain  carols,  poems, 
and  Christmas  stories. 

Boston  Transcript  will  publish  a  special 
Christmas  section  devoted  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  activities  of  all  the  local  churches 
giving  the  various  Christmas  carols  in 
detail. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  will  publish 
a  rotogravure  booklet,  tabloid  size,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  carols  that  will  be  sung 
in  connection  with  the  outdoor  exercises 
on  Boston  Common  Christmas  Eve.  On 
the  day  before  Christmas  and  Christmas 
no  crime  news  will  be  published  on  the 
first  page  of  any  edition. 

Boston  Globe  will  publish  a  special 
section  of  Christmas  carols  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  a  special  broadcast  of  carol 
singing  by  the  Lancaster  choir  from  the 
stage  of  a  local  theatre. 

The  following  list,  representing  activ¬ 
ities  of  dailies  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
is  arranged  territorially: 

EAST 

Buffalo  Evening  News  is  renewing  its 
annual  appeal  for  Buffalo’s  50  Neediest 
Families  this  year. 

Buffalo  Times  is  presenting  a  Santa 
Claus  film  to  school  students  of  its  dis¬ 
trict. 

Kenmore  (N.Y.)  Independent  is  ap¬ 


pealing  for  aid  for  five  poor  families  of 
its  district. 

Ctica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  is 
ciMjperating  with  an  electric  company  in 
placing  a  large  illuminated  Christmas 
tree  in  a  public  park  this  year. 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  home  lighting  contest. 

IVUmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening 
has  undertaken  to  raise  a  Christmas 
fund  for  the  relief  of  Wilmington’s  25 
neediest  families. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
Santa  Claus  is  seeking  to  raise  $3,0(K) 
this  year  with  which  to  make  3,()00  boys 
and  girls  of  Portland  and  vicinity  happy. 
The  Evening  Express  is  also  seeking  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $6(X)  for  four  worthy 
cases. 

IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post  is 
again  conducting  its  Christmas  Club  in 
aid  of  the  needy  children  and  others 
confined  to  the  various  hospitals  and  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  is  sponsoring 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  toys. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  \s 
responsible  for  the  first  community 
Christmas  tree  which  Fall  River  has 
had  for  many  years. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  is 
conducting  its  (Christmas  appeal  for  help 
for  the  city’s  neediest  families. 

New  Bedford  Times  is  appealing  for 
funds  to  supply  toys  and  more  practical 
gifts  for  a  newspaper  Santa  Claus  to 
distribute  to  worthy  cases. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  raised 
a  Cihristmas  fund  to  be  administered 
through  the  city  clearing  house  for 
charities.  The  Springfield  Union  and 
Evening  Union,  also  members  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  group,  gave  lib¬ 
erally  of  front  page  space  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  donations  to  their  (Children’s 
Christmas  Fund. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  broadcast  a  call  to  boys  and  girls 
in  its  territory  for  letters  to  Santa 
Claus.  Fraternities  and  industries  were 
assigned  “nights”  in  the  newspaper’s 
campaign  to  swell  its  fund  and  a  number 
of  “benefit”  entertainments  and  parties 
were  staged. 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle  attracted  hundreds  of  letters  and 
donations  in  its  Santa  Claus  fund  drive. 
This  newspaper  also  arranged  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Christmas  toys. 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  newspapers 
will  entertain  several  thousand  children 
at  a  Christmas  party  to  be  held  Dec.  24. 
The  gifts  again  include  1,8(X)  dolls, 
which  women’s  cluhs  and  individuals 
have  dressed  for  distribution. 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin  are  collecting  a  fund  to  buy  gifts 


BREEZY  COPY  URGED  EARLY  SHOPPING 


A  VARIATION  on  the  “shop  early”  plea 
was  used  in  a  series  of  advertisements 
run  by  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
in  the  second  week  before  Christmas 
to  emphasize  the  shortness  of  time  left 
for  gift-buying.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  shop-girl’s  tired  feet,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  early  action  to  the  shopper 
were  emphasized.  Some  of  the  copy 
ran  full-page  size  and  all  of  it  was 
written  in  breezy,  intimate  style. 

“VNTiat  No  more  what-nots?”  begins 
one  of  the  series.  “No,  madame,  no 
more  what-nots,”  replies  the  floorwalker 
in  the  sketch.  Then  the  advertisement 
goes  on :  “Life  is  like  that.  What-nots 
too.  Here  today,  gone  tomorrow.  Only 
yesterday  they  had  the  loveliest  what¬ 
nots.  And  now  .  .  «  heigh-ho ! 

“Just  another  tragedy  in  this  big  city 
of  ours.  With  a  timely  moral :  Whether 
it’s  what-nots  or  what  not  you  want, 
do  your  Christmas  shopping  early — and 
avoid  disappointment.” 

Another  of  the  series  used  the  head¬ 
line:  “The  time  has  come,  the  Walrus 
said — .”  Another  began:  “If  you  are 
the  kind  of  perstm  who  enjoys  subway 
jams  and  crowded  streets,  don’t  read 
this!”  And  another:  “Time  and  Yule- 
tide  wait  for  no  man.” 


**The  time  has  come,’’M«  iminu  • 
“to  talk  of  many  things . 

r- . .  CIM.. 


NEW  YOM 
EVENING  jOUENAl. 


All  the  advertisements  of  course 
stressed  the  ease  of  making  up  gift- 
lists  from  Journal  advertisements. 


for  children.  A  dinner  fund  is  also 
being  raised.  ^ 

IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  is  sol¬ 
iciting  its  third  annual  fund  for  the  poor 
and  is  .staging  a  party  for  its  carrier  ’ 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican-Amer 
ican  is  cooperating  with  a  local  agenev 
in  providing  for  the  50  Neediest  Fami’ 
lies.  A  large  party  of  children  at  a 
movie,  and  a  party  for  carriers  are  also 
scheduled.  ^ 

IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
with  an  editorial  and  radio  tie-in,  is  rais- 
ing  funds  for  toys. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  is  staging 
its  annual  Christmas  dinner  for  the  news¬ 
boys  of  the  city. 

In  Washington,  D.  C..  since  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Community  Chest  alx^t 
a  year  ago  the  dailies  have  largely  aban¬ 
doned  their  customary  Santa  (Tlaus  ac¬ 
tivities.  Before  that  each  carried  on 
several  stunts,  such  as  the  St.  Nicholas 
girl  to  help  the  needy,  a  big  Cniristmas 
tree  for  the  poor  children,  etc. 

SOUTH 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  is  sponsoring 
a  Christmas  cheer  fund,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  $1,000  mark.  This  is  an 
annual  Christmas  feature  with  the 
Citizen.  The  goal  set  is  $3,500. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  this 
year  is  again  conducting  its  Good  Fel¬ 
low  Qub,  whereby  the  names  of  or¬ 
phans,  the  children  of  indigen(  parents 
are  “^opted”  for  Christmas  Day. 

Richmond  News-Leader  is  conducting 
its  annual  Empty  Stocking  Club,  through 
which  medium  stockings  are  filled  with 
candies  and  toys  and  delivered  to  the 
poor  children  of  the  city. 

The  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  annual  (joodfcllows  Club  to 
which  citizens  contriliute  money  which  is 
used  to  b'uy  presents  for  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  The  News  Star  and  Morning 
Post  are  also  conducting  a  decoration 
contest. 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daih-  News  is 
sponsoring  a  community  chest  fund  into 
which  donations  from  all  people  and  all 
relief  organizations  will  be  handled. 

IVUmington  (N.C.)  Star  News  has 
opened  its  columns  for  donations  to  an 
Empty  stocking  fund. 

Charleston  (N.C.)  News  and  Courier 
is  organizing  what  is  known  as  the  Good 
Cheer  club,  donations  to  which  will  be 
utilized  for  the  relief  of  deserving  cases. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  is 
collecting  used  toys  for  distribution 
among  pcxir  children. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, ^  follow¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  many  years,  is  taking 
care  of  25  needy  cases.  The  familie- 
are  selected  from  records  of  the  Social 
Service  Bureau. 

Chattanooga  News  has  been  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  parent-teacher  association 
in  collecting  clothing  for  a  thousand  or 
more  school  children. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  has 
established  an  empty  stocking  fund  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  people  within  its  territon-. 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  conducting 
its  annual  drive  for  its  Goodfellows  Club. 
Last  year  $40,(X)0  was  raised  for  the 
Memphis  poor.  In  addition  the  Press- 
Scimitar  is  helping  wipe  out  a  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest  deficit,  is  sponsoring  a  Christ- 
*mas  parade,  and  a  fund  to  buy  clothes 
for  war  veterans. 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star  staged  a  show 
at  a  local  movie  to  bolster  its  fund  for 
Christmas  relief. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  hL' 
established  a  clearing  house  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  offices  where  established^  agencies 
are  cooperating  to  provide  Christmas  for 
the  poor  of  the  territory. 

IVaco  (Tex.)  Nezvs  Tribune-Tunes 
Herald  sponsored  a  free  concert  of  spot- 
uals.  For  each  of  the  700  Negroes  that 
took  part  the  paper  gave  $1  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  local  Negro  coHege. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  is  3“^ 
the  Ten  Neediest  Families,  as  in  ttir 
past.  .  , 

Non  Antonio  Express  and 
Neu's  again  is  opening  its  columns  ami 
(Continued  on  page  .^) 
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Now! 


Better  Homes  Through  Better  Furniture 
and  Furnishings  Appropriations 


Your  national  advertisers  of  furniture  and  furnishings  go  up  against 
some  real  competition  for  business  every  year  but  they  ''lick  if'  with 
national  newspaper  appropriations  just  like  other  advertisers. 

Proof  that  it  pays  them  to  advertise  nationally  in  newspapers  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  they  increased  their  appropriations  and  that  there 
were  more  of  them  at  it  during  1928  than  during  1927.* 

Proper  analysis  and  presentation  of  markets  for  such  products  are  all 
that  is  needed  by  such  advertisers  to  cause  them  to  double  their  ap¬ 
propriations  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Newspaper  publishers  can  make  the  analyses  like  no  one  else  can  be¬ 
cause  they  are  "there"  on  the  ground — and  Editor  Publisher  can 
present  the  analyses  because  it  is  "there"  in  their  thinking  and  reading 
every  week. 

Well  let's  be  exact  about  this  thing — 96.9%  of  the  1928  national  news¬ 
paper  appropriations  of  furniture  and  house  furnishings  advertisers 
was  covered  by  Editor  Publishers**^ — we  can  present  your  an¬ 
alysis — and  how  your  circulation  fits  in  their  selling  campaigns. — 

Come  on  let's  give  these  growing  newspaper  advertisers  a  hand — they 
want  business  from  your  territory — tell  them  how  to  get  it — you  will 
get  yours  in  your  national  rate. 

(*)  According  to  A.N.P.A.,  Bureau  of  Advertising  data,  twenty- 
seven  furniture  and  furnishings  advertisers  put  $10,135,000 
into  national  newspaper  advertising  during  1928. 

(**)  Checking  Editor  Publisher's  subscription  lists  shows  this. 
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furnishing  headquarters  for  the  Empty 
Stocking  Fund  organization.  This  sea¬ 
son  a  cash  goal  of  $1,300  was  set,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  donations  of  merchandise,  in¬ 
cluding  new  and  second-hand  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  toys,  etc. 

San  Antonio  Light  on  Christmas  Eve 
is  sponsoring  presentation  of  an  ora¬ 
torio,  to  which  the  public  is  invited,  in 
the  municipal  auditorium.  A  chorus  of 
50  voices  will  sing  11  numbers  from 
Handel’s  “Messiah.” 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio  Spanish- 
language  daily,  in  accordance  with  its  an¬ 
nual  custom,  will  give  a  Christmas  tree 
for  about  2,000  ne^y  Mexican  children. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  cooperating 
with  other  agencies,  is  collecting  old 
toys,  refinishing  them,  and  distributing 
them  among  the  poor. 

Atlanta  Georgian,  according  to  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  17  years’  standing,  is  conducting 
an  Empty  Stocking  Campaign. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  has  a  Good- 
fellows  Club  which  disburses  a  fund 
each  year. 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  is  bringing 
Santa  Claus  to  town  for  the  children. 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  is  sponsoring  an 
Empty  Stocking  Fund. 

Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News  is  raising  an 
Empty  Stocking  Fund. 

Sazfonnah  (Ga.)  Press  is  backing  a 
campaign  to  raise  money  by  contribu¬ 
tions  to  be  distributed  by  the  organized 
charity  bodies  of  Savannah. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  Neii'S  is 
featuring  a  lighting  contest. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  is  appeal¬ 
ing  for  the  relief  of  the  50  Neediest 
Families.  The  paper  is  also  providing 
for  distribution  of  old  toys  that  have 
been  repainted  and  repaired. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  is  providing 
an  Empty  Stocking  fund,  handled 
through  established  agencies. 

Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman 
promoted  a  pre-CThristmas  parade  and 
celebration,  and  conducted  a  lighting 
contest'. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
is  collecting  its  33rd  Doll  and  Toy  fund. 
This  fund  raises  $18,000  every  year. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Ncws-'Sentincl’s 
Empty  Stocking  Fund  was  swelled  this 
year  with  contributions  collected  at  foot¬ 
ball  games  and  by  means  of  radio  and 
editorial  tie-ups.  A  Santa  Claus  Club 
will  distribute  gifts. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  sponsored 
a  parade  ushering  in  the  season.  This 
paper  also  promoted  a  Needy  Families 
Fund. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Nezvs  this  year 
is  presenting  the  100  Neediest  Cases. 
The  CThristmas  Mothers’  Club  sponsored 
the  event  and  the  advance  stories  were 
written  by  “The  Christmas  Mother.” 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  this  year  con¬ 
ducted  a  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
the  Register-Indies  of  Charity  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  fund.  Money  raised  was  used 
to  purchase  food  and  toys  for  children. 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
will  _  distribute  700  turkeys  among  its 
carriers,  and  will  give  papers  to  their 
newsboys  free  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
Sunday  Courier- Journal  is  distributing 
baskets  of  clothing,  toys  and  food,  co¬ 
operating  with  welfare  agencies. 

Louisville  Herald-Post  is  supporting 
the  annual  community  Christmas  Tree 
of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Commun¬ 
ity  Center,  and  many  presents  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  and  toys  are  distributed  among 
the  poor  colored  children. 

MIDDLE  WEST 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  conducting 
its  13th  annual  Christmas  festival  for 
poor  children  the  morning  of  Christmas 
day.  The  committee  in  charge,  assisted 
by  prominent  citizens,  expects  to  enter¬ 
tain  10,000  boys  and  girls,  14  years  old 
and  under.  There  will  be  a  program 
followed  by  gift  distribution.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  being  asked  to  subscribe  funds 
toward  the  party  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  maldng  up  any  deficit. 

St.  Ix)uis  Globe-Democrat  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  its  third  annual  Christmas  outdoor 


lighting  contest. 

St.  Louis  Times  this  year  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  Good  Fellow  Cliristmas  basket 
distribution  under  the  personal  direction 
of  G.  A.  Buder,  owner  of  the  Times. 
Public  donations  aid  the  fund  with  Mr. 
Buder  making  up  any  deficit. 

Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  Christmas  City  contest,  giving 
prizes  for  the  most  effective  outdoor 
decorations.  The  Herald-Whig  also 
assists  in  raising  funds  for  the  Good- 
fellow  club. 

Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  this 
year  is  promoting  a  plan  to  see  that  all 
children  of  the  community  obtain  toys. 

Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  is 
raising  a  fund  from  its  readers  to  pro¬ 
vide  gifts  to  children. 

Springfield  Illinois  State  Register  is 
sponsoring  its  third  annual  party  given 
in  honor  of  the  more  than  10,000 
members  of  the  Register’s  Birthday  Club, 
and  all  children  in  Central  Illinois  are 
invited. 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  is  sponsoring 
a  lighting  contest. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  News  is 
sponsoring  a  Big  Brothers  campaign. 
It  appeals  for  old  toys  which  in  turn 
are  repainted  and  repaired  to  look  like 
new.  The  Big  Brothers  movement  also 
includes  providing  clothing  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  need. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  promoting  out¬ 
door  decoration  and  lighting. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  and  the  She¬ 
boygan  theatre  have  arranged  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  children  of  Sheboygan,  to 
be  given  Dec.  24. 

Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Republican 
is  conducting  a  “Christmas  Cheer  Cam¬ 
paign,”  with  the  feature  of  investigating 
appeals  for  charity.  It'  is  urging  do¬ 
nations  of  clothing,  baskets  of  food  and 
any  donations  available. 

Vincennes  (Ind.)  Commercial  is  rais¬ 
ing  its  annual  “Grod  Fellows”  fund. 

Eiranszhlle  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier 
are  jointly  conducting  their  campaign  for 
the  annual  Christmas  Party  for  Children. 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  is  listing 
appeals  each  day  and  answers  are  urged. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  accepting 
letters  irom  children  who  want  to  be 
invited  to  the  paper’s  annual  party. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  spon¬ 
sored  a  Midnight  Frolic  managed  by 
Marsee  A.  Cox  of  the  staff,  and  the 
five  local  theatres  cooperating.  Proceeds 
go  to  the  annual  poor  children’s  Christ¬ 
mas  tree. 

htdiampolis  Star  is  conducting  its  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  outdoor  lighting  contest. 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  is  conducting 
its  Christmas  cheer  campaign  by  en¬ 
couraging  children  of  the  city  to  send 
their  letters  “to  Santa  Claus”  to  the 
Herald  office. 

Minneapolis  Journal  is  running  a 
series  of  stories  on  “25  Neediest  Fam¬ 
ilies.”  Those  wishing  to  help  out  are 
advised  in  the  newspaper  of  the  phone 
number  which  will  enable  them  to 
donate. 

St.  Paul  Nercs  is  taking  subscriptions 
for  a  hospital  fund  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  toys  for  the  crippled  children, 
patients  at  the  St.  Paul  institution. 

Columbus  (O.)  Citisen  is  collecting 
toys  for  poor  children  and  is  publish¬ 
ing  pictures  of  orphans  and  trying  to 
find  homes  for  them. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  has  erected 
a  Christmas  Tree  in  the  State  House 
yard  and  an  igloo  wherein  children  will 
find  Santa  Oaus.  The  Dispatch,  the 
Citizen  and  the  Ohio  State  Journal  are 
aiding  the  “Big  Newsies”  business  men 
who  were  at  one  time  newsboys,  in  the 
sale  of  a  “special,”  the  profit's  of  which 
will  go  for  clothing  for  poor  children. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  home  and  store  lighting  con- 
test. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  is  again  distributing 
Christmas  dinners  through  its  Empty 
Stocking  Club.  Toys  and  fuel  are  also 
furnished. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  through  its  Red 
Stocking  Club,  is  giving  a  big  party  for 
the  children,  distributing  toys  and  candy, 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Transcript  is  collecting 
clothing  for  distribution  among  the  poor. 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Tunes  are  conducting  their  third  annual 
lighting  contest,  and  are  cooperating 


with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  Christmas 
tree  for  the  city  newsboys. 

Oklahoma  City  News  is  cooperating 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  giving  the  city’s 
newsboys  a  party.  Newsboys  get  their 
papers  free  on  Christmas. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  is  conducting  a 
lighting  contest. 

Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee  on  Dec.  20 
staged  a  boxing  show,  the  proceeds 
going  to  a  Christmas  Fund  for  clothing 
and  toys  which  will  be  distributed 
Christmas  Eve  by  News-Bee  circulation 
wagons. 

Davettport  (la.)  Times  sponsors  a 
Good  Fellows  Club  for  the  collections  of 
funds  to  buy  materials  for  the  poor. 

Daz’enport  (la.)  Democrat  combines 
with  the  Times  in  conducting  a  lighting 
contest. 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  collects  and 
distributes  a  Santa  Claus- Fund. 

Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier  has  a  Christ- 
mos  Stocking  (Tlub,  in  operation  since 
1906,  which  asks  donors  to  supply  filled 
stockings. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  cooperating  with 
local  agencies,  is  providing  for  50  Need¬ 
iest  Cases. 

Cincinnati  Post  is  raising  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children’s  ward  in  a 
local  hospital. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Kentucky  edi¬ 
tion,  has  a  toy  and  banquet  fund,  which 
it  raises  and  disburses  with  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Tribune  ushered 
Santa  into  that  city  Dec.  6.  Santa  gave 
each  child  a  box  of  candy  provided  by 
the  newspaper. 

Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Trib¬ 
une  is  acting  as  postmaster  for  letters 
from  children  of  that  town. 

Arkansas  City  (Ark.)  Daily  Gazette 
has  organized  a  club  to  care  for  letters 
from  poor  children. 

Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News  provided 
a  Santa  who  arrived  in  that  city  and 
greeted  the  children. 

Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  sponsored  a 
Christmas  party  inviting  residents  within 
a  radius  of  40  miles. 

Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph  Forum  is 
aiding  the  poor  children  of  that  city. 
Assisting  in  the  movement  are  city  offi¬ 
cials,  city  firemen  and  the  public  health 
departments.  Money,  toys  and  clothing 
arc  being  received.  Old  toys  are  being 
painted  and  repaired  by  the  firemen  for 
distribution  among  the  poor  children. 

.S'iotix  City  (la.)  Tribune,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  local  theater,  is  sponsoring  a 
“basket  fund.”  The  proceeds  from  the 
shows  on  Dec.  23  and  24,  after  expenses 
have  been  paid,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  and  the 
Junior  division  of  the  Sioux  City  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  are  holding  a  Christmas 
lighting  contest. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  this 
year  is  inaugurating  a  new  venture  in 
Christmas  beneficence.  Aid  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  to  the  needy  through  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Lend-A-Hand  Club,  with  two  ob¬ 
jectives.  One  will  be  to  provide  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  stockings  and  gloves  to 
every  needy  child ;  the  other,  to  pro¬ 
vide  Christmas  warmth  and  cheer  in 
needy  homes,  especially  those  of  the 
aged. 

WEST 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen  is  raising 
funds  to  be  donated  to  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
meney  will  be  used  for  providing  for 
450  poverty  stricken  children  who  are 
receiving  medical  aid  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Tuberculosis  Clinic. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  is 
using  a  feature  story  each  day  to  raise 
Christmas  Cheer  Funds.  Specific  in¬ 
stances  are  cited  to  show  the  urgency 
of  the  appeal,  donors  names  being  listed. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  is 
sponsoring  a  Good  Fellows  movement, 
which,  together  with  service  clubs  as¬ 
sisting,  will  furnish  poor  boys  and  girls 
and  families  with  toys  and  clothing  and 
funds.  The  paper  is  also  conducting  a 
lighting  contest. 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
through  its  Good  Fellow  Club,  will  pro¬ 
vide  $5  baskets  of  food  to  hundreds  of 
families  this  Christmas.  The  club,  on 
Dec.  13,  held  a  radio  auction,  proceeds 


of  which  were  placed  in  club  fund 
Lcadville  (Col.)  Hcrald-Democm, 
and  the  Lions  Club  are  planning  a  C 
civic  Christmas  tree.  ® 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger,  which  in 
the  past  has  carried  on  an  elaboral 
Christmas  relief  program  of  its  own 
continuing  the  work  this  year,  only’™! 
a  smaller  scale,  more  effort  being  ma^ 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  ' 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ne^vs  Tribune  is 
again  cooperating  with  the  Tacoma  Elks 
lodge  and  radio  station  KMO,  carryW 
on  the  Stocking  Fillers  campaign.  ^ 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times  is  pavi™, 
special  attention  to  children,  featu’rine 
a  mythical  staff  correspondent’s  visit  to 
Santa  Claus,  and  conducting  a  children's 
essay  contest. 

Sacramento  Union  is  promoting  a 
charity  fund.  Mr.  Fixit,  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  figure  in  the  paper,  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  plan. 

Sacramento  Bee  is  promoting  a 
Christmas  charity  fund,  the  proceeds 
from  which  are  turned  over  to  a  ebrit- 
able  organization  for  the  purchase  of 
gifts  and  food  for  destitute  families 
The  Bee  also  support's  a  Christmas  sale 
of  articles  of  handiwork  made  by  un¬ 
married  mothers  at  the  Fairbven 
Home. 

Pasadena'  (Cal.)  Post  is  filling  1000 
pairs  of  stockings  for  poor  children. 
Gifts  are  distributed  by  the  paper  the 
day  before  Christmas. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News  gives  a 
turkey  dinner  and  (Christmas  tree  to  its 
newsboys  and  takes  care  of  the  Santa 
Claus  letters  received  at  the  post  office. 

Denver  Pqst,  cooperating  with  the 
Motor  Club  of  Colorado,  is  delivering 
packages  of  clothing,  food  and  toys,  and 
is  also  sponsoring  collection  and  re¬ 
finishing  of  used  toys  for  distribution. 

Olympia  (W'ash.)  Daily  Olympian  co- 
operates  with  the  Community  Christmas 
Committee  which  raises  funds  for  the 
needy. 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  sponsors  a 
Needy  Families  fund,  running  a  dailv 
department  in  the  paper  and  promoting 
a  benefit  show  for  the  purpose. 

Salt  Lake  '  (Utah)  Telegram  is  enter¬ 
taining  2.300  of  the  city’s  poorer  children 
at  a  party,  with  a  Christmas  tree  and 
presents. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  will  entertain  its 
school  reporters. 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Neies  is  con-  . 
ducting  an  essay  contest  among  children.  I 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  is  raising 
$14,000  to  rehabilitate  Needy  Families. 
Appeals  are  confined  to  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper,  no  personal  solicitation 
being  permitted. 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  is  raising  a 
large  fund  with  which  to  supply  Christ¬ 
mas  baskets  and  clothing,  as  well  as 
other  relief.  Radio  is  being  used  to 
assist  in  obtaining  funds. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  News  is  raising  a 
Christmas  Cheer  fund,  this  year  in  h(wr 
of  Harriet  Clay  Penman,  club  editor, 
who  died  recently. 

Fresno  (Cal.)  Morning  Rcpuhlican  h 
conducting  its  annual  Christmas  Toy  Pile 
gathering  used  toys,  refinishing  them, 
and  distributing  them  among  the  poor 
children. 

Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee  is  conducting  a 
children’s  letter  contest  and  cooperates 
with  the  Salvation  Army  in  giving  rt- 
lief. 


CANADA 


Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  .Mail  i> 
sponsoring  a  Goodfellows  Club,  wW 
will  give  700  (Christmas  dinners,  TP 
packages  to  children  and  supply 
destitute  families  with  fuel,  grocents 
and  other  necessities. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chroniele  and  W 
has  a  Good  Samaritan  Fund,  will  OB' 
tribute  presents  among  the  poor  and  ^ 
for  surgical  boots,  crutches  arid  other 
apnaratus  for  poor  crippled  children. 

Vancouz’cr  (B.C.)  Province  has  it* 
Santa  Claus  Fund,  which  is  built  on  w' 
untary  donations  of  cash.  The  pap*^ 
also  collects  large  quantities  of  clothing, 
toys,  fuel  and  other  necessities. 

Vancouver  Sun  raises  a  cash  subset^ 
tion  list  and  distributes  clothing  to  the 
“fifty  neediest  families.”  , 

Vancouver  Star’s  distribution  of  it#® 
and  relief  is  limited  to  the  families  « 


ex-service  men. 
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tribute  to  STODDART 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  My  dear 
friend  Charlie  Stixldart  has  passed  on. 

first  met  Charlie  when  I  joined  my 
father  in  the  advertising  business  48 
vears  ago.  For  a  numlier  of  years 
Charlie  and  I  had  adjoining  offices  in 
{Tiicago  in  the  old  Boyce  Building.  We 
worked  together,  travelled  together  and 
laved  together.  We  both  loved  a  good 
Mcing  horse  and  had  many  a  race  to¬ 
other  on  the  side  drive  and  on  the 

*'charlie  truly  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  advertising  business.  In  all 
,he  48  years  he  was  my  intimate  friend 
I  never  knew  him  to  say  an  unkind 
word  about  anybody.  Charlie  was  a  big 
man  in  every  way,  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  salesmen  that  advertising  ever  knew. 
He  was  a  thorough  student  of  adver¬ 
tising;  no  man  knew  the  business  better. 

Charlie  was  always  ready  with  a  kind 
word,  a  helping  hand  and  money  if 
necessary,  for  any  man  in  the  business 
who  deserved  it.  His  heart  was  pure 
Rold.  His  love  for  his  fellow  man  was 
wonderful.  His  ability  to  train  young 
men  in  the  business  and  make  success¬ 
ful  men  out  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

We  who  knew  Charlie  the  longest  loved 
him  the  most.  We  honored  him  for  his 
ability  and  we  loved  him  for  his  true 
friendship. 

A  finer  gentleman,  a  more  honorable 
man  and  a  truer  friend  never  lived 
than  Charles  H.  Stoddart. 

Edward  S.  Cone 

WESTERN  UNION  ADVERTISING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  has  been  sent,  apropos  of  a 
complaint  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  December  7: 

*  «  * 

Mr.  J.  D.  Keith, 

Sunday  Eiditor,  Covington  (Ky.)  Post. 
Dear  Sir: 

My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
your  recent  letter  to  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  printed  in  that  publication, 
and  lest  you  should  continue  to  think  us 
as  dead  as  your  letter  implies,  I  am 
writing  to  say,  for  your  information,  that 
the  \Vestern  Union  recently  concluded 
an  experimental  test  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  which  was  conducted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  determining,  as  far  as 
such  a  trial  would  show,  whether  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  reasonable  space 
which  we  could  contemplate  employing 
on  a  large  and  widespread  scale  would 
be  productive  in  increasing  the  demand 
for  our  product.  Our  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  did  not  reflect  any  lack  of  belief 
in  the  efficacy  and  great  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  general,  but  merely 
as  applied  Id  our  proposition,  consider¬ 
ing  the  familiarity  of  what  might  be 
considered  the  present  and  potential 
telegraphing  public  with  the  character¬ 
istics  and  merits  of  the  telegraph  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  test,  fourteen 
cities  of  good  size  were  selected  w’ith 
tn^  care,  with  a.  view  to  arranging 
thm  in  seven  pairs  possessing  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  similarity.  At  seven 
of  these  places  we  took  eight- inch  space 
three  times  a  week  in  every  daily  local 
WPfr  for  a  period  of  a  year.  The  ad¬ 
visements  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  both  as  to  composition  and 
'.'■pographical  features,  by  one  of  the 
nrgest  agencies  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ftss-  Good  positions  were  accorded  to 
us  m  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
uus  a  test  case  likely  to  have  a  large 

aring  upon  an  important  amount  of 
publication  advertising.  I  think  thait 
URTeed  that  typographically  and 
j  '"‘^^P^cts  the  job  was  well- 
wndled.  An  adequate  amount  of  the 
devoted  to  the  special-occa- 
referred  to  in  your  letter, 
had  these  messages  we 

lit,-  ,*'^'?®ming  in  particular  to  stress 
should  be  of  interest  to  a  large 
*^n.of  the  public. 

mir  ^  course,  was  to  see  whether 

business  at  the  seven  points  selected 


would  show  any  larger  percentage  of 
growth  than  at  the  seven  other  paired 
places,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
— all  of  our  other  advertising  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  having  been  conducted 
on  an  identical  basis  in  all  fourteen 
cities.  To  the  disappointment  of  all 
concerned,  it  was  found  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  seven  advertising  points  did 
not  show  any  greater  gains  than  at  the 
others  or  than  our  offices  in  general 
showed,  and  we  could  find  nothing  in 
the  experiment  that  would  seem  to 
warrant  our  engaging  in  such  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  more  widespread  scale  or  even 
to  continue  it  at  the  seven  selected  places, 
although  we  were,  of  course,  urged  to 
do  so  by  the  advertising  agency  on  the 
ground  that  the  advertising  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  tell  only  over  a  term  of  years. 

The  Western  Uniem  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  advertises  on  a  large  scale  in 
ways  that  are  open  to  it  through  the 
nature  of  its  business,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  publication  advertising.  If  we 
could  be  shown  that  publication  advertis¬ 
ing,  so  potent  for  others,  would  be 
equally  good  for  us,  we  would  gladly 
and  enthusiasl-ically  engage  in  it.  The 
test  referred  to  is  an  evidence  of  our 
disposition  to  be  shown. 

Yours  for  advertising, 

J.  C.  WiLLEVER, 

Vice-president,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  195  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  TOWNS  OBJECTED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  movie 
“Gentlemen  of  the  Press”  and  the  stage 
production  “The  Front  Page”  played  in 
a  number  of  small  towns  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  cities  in  this  neck  of  the  woods 
and  I  watched  the  editorial  comments 
in  two  score  newspapers  coming  to  my 
exchange  desk,  for  reactions. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  both 
presentations  were  warmly  praised  by 
editors  and  newspaper  men  in  the  larger 
cities  while  editors  of  small  town  news¬ 
papers  condemned  them  as  a  “libel  upon 
the  profession.” 

Earl  H.  Leif, 

Manager,  Olympia  (Wash.)  Bureau, 
United  Press. 


GUIDE  WELCOME 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  We  wish  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  for 
1930.  This  is  one  of  our  most  welcomed 
reference  books. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
London,  Inc. 

H.  F.  Shaw, 
Service  Secretary. 


INVENTS  METAL  FEEDER 


Biloxi  Publisher  Patents  Device  for 
Keeping  Metal  Pots  Full 

W.  G.  Wilkes,  publi,sher  of  the  Bil- 
oxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Heraid, 
has  invented  and  patented  a  metal  feeder 
for  typesetting  and  material  making 
machines,  that  will  feed  loose  slugs  or 
pigs. 

The  device  consists  of  a  ratchet  wheel- 
roller  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  chute,  an 
operating  lever  and  pawl  and  float. 
Attached  to  a  linotype  machine  the  metal 
slugs  or  pigs  are  dumped  in  the  chute, 
the  frontward  and  backward  movement 
of  the  linotype  pot  operates  a  lever,  to 
which  is  attached  a  pawl  connected  with 
a  float  in  the  molten  metal.  Lowering 
of  the  level  of  the  metal  permits  this 
pawl  to  engage  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet 
wheel  which  brings  the  slugs  or  pigs 
over  the  roller  from  the  chute  into  the 
metal  pot.  The  float  brings  the  pawl 
out  of  engagement  with  ratchet  when 
metal  in  pot  is  at  proper  level. 

The  device  can  be  attached  to  a  lino¬ 
type  in  10  minutes  and  can  be  removed 
in  2  minutes,  it  is  claimed.  Mr.  Wilkes 
has  had  five  of  these  feeders  in  operation 
nearly  two  years  in  the  Biloxi  and  Gulf¬ 
port  plants  of  the  Herald  perfecting 
them,  and  has  one  on  an  Elrod.  He  will 
begin  manufacture  early  next  year. 


Extending  the  Glad  Hand" 


A  large  part  of  Indiana’s  population  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  “welcoming  committee”  whose  “glad 
hand”  is  outstretched  to  receive  new  products  bearing 
national  trade-marks. 

For  the  BUYING  POWER  of  the  Hoosier  State 
is  noted  for  the  total  mass  sales  it  rolls  up  for  suc¬ 
cessful  advertisers.  One  great  source  of  its  strength 
alone,  is  the  industrial  group  of  280,717  workers 
employed  in  4,726  manufacturing  establishments,  as 
listed  by  the  1927  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturers, 
the  last  Federal  report  on  this  subject. 

These  workers  produced  an  income  for  1927  of 
$375,217,514,  and  today  earn  wage  averages  compar¬ 
able  with  any  other  state  group.  They  form  a  huge 
consumers’  market  and  a  highly  potent  section  of 
Indiana’s  BUYING  POWER. 

But  the  total  strength  of  the  Indiana  market  is  the 
combination  of  this  group  with  others.  This  total 
includes  that  largest  of  all  single  classifications — the 
1,311,114  rural  inhabitants  (census  of  1920),  many 
of  whom  are  well-to-do  farmers. 

The  question  of  “cinching”  Indiana’s  BUYING 
POWER  for  1930  is  unexpectedly  simple — if  the 
advertisers  of  new,  national  trade-marked  products 
but  realize  it.  The  Indiana  papers  here  listed  are 
the  surest  and  most  direct  means  of  reaching  and 
SELLING  the  Indiana  market. 


Circu- 

Rate  for 
5.000 

Ution 

lines 

*Columbu8  Republican . 

. (E) 

5,035 

.03 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

44,916 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (S) 

32,399 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.... 

. (E) 

48,374 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

134,157 

.27 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

111,989 

.20 

•Indianapolis  Star . . 

. (S) 

148,743 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(  (E)  15,048  1 

1  (M)  8,605  j 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,896 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Times . 

...(M&S) 

9,670 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

28.698 

.08 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

27,371 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,449...  (E) 

29,851 

.07 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune.. .  (S)  25,032...  (E) 

23,472 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

...(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publiehers'  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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OVN  Voi^ 
or  LetTbss  . 


IN  the  December  Forum  “Where  Is 
Easy  Street?”  by  Roger  W.  Babson 
is  a  parable  much  like  Dr.  Russell  Con- 
well’s  famous  lecture  on  Acres  of  Dia¬ 
monds,  describing  the  quest  for  speedy 
wealth  of  a  down-East  Yankee.  After 
trying  New  York  City,  Lxis  Angeles,  the 
Imperial  Valley,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and 
Miami,  he  got  just  the  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  he  had  been  looking  for — 
right  where  he  had  started  from,  in  his 
home-town  in  Maine!  You  will  want  to 
read  this  little  fable  because  it  points  so 
neatly  the  moral  that  your  paper  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  both  preach : 
“This  is  a  town  to  come  to — not  to 
leave.” 

Mr.  Babson’s  comments  on  the  locali¬ 
ties  visited  by  the  hunter  for  Easy  Street 
are  wonderful,  informal  “market'  sur¬ 
veys’’  ;  and  he  makes  many  shrewd  com¬ 
ments  in  passing.  Certainly  he  says  a 
mouthful  in  these  words :  “The  Goddess 
of  Economics,  like  the  Goddess  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  holds  scales.  In  one  pan  of  her 
scales  are  wages  of  working.  In  the 
other  pan  are  costs  of  living.  The  biog¬ 
raphy  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  largely  told  by  these  swinging  scales 
and  the  balance  struck  between  income 
and  expense.”  And  he  might  well  have 
added:  “The  economic  status  of  every 
community  must  be  measured  by  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  these  two  factors;  income 
alone  is  not  a  measure  of  prosperity  or 
of-  market  possibilities.”  Which  sug¬ 
gests  that  newspaper  promotion  of  local 
trading  areas  should  devote  just  as  much 
attention  to  amassing  figures  on  cost  of 
living  as  to  getting  statistics  of  average 
income,  income-tax  payers,  etc. 

What  the  advertising  agency  space- 
buyer  and  the  salesmanager  want  to 
know  is,  not  how  much  the  typical  fam¬ 
ily  in  your  city  gets  gross,  but  how  much 
is  net,  left  to  spend  for  advertised  com¬ 
modities  after  the  family  has  paid  rent, 
schooling,  doctor’s  bills,  and  the  absolute 
bare  necessities. 

*  *  * 

HIS  is  one  of  the  very  practical  points 
— and  of  especial  value  to  anyone  in 
the  business  of  publishing  and  editing — in 
a  remarkable  new  book  with  a  rather  for¬ 
bidding  title.  “The  Economic  Principles 
of  Consumption”  by  Paul  H.  Nystrom 
(The  Ronald  Press  Company),  sounds 
like  Carlyle’s  dismal  science  or  those 
tiresome  lectures  in  Pol.  Econ.  in  Junior 
year— runless  the  author’s  name  means 
something  to  you.  He  was  an  instructor 
at  Ann  Arbor;  analyzed  retail  business 
there;  made  a  reputation;  has  been  sales 
manager  of  Hearst’s  International  Maga¬ 
zine  Company  and  director  of  Retail 


Research  Association  (a  group  of  major 
department  stores)  ;  and  is  now  profes¬ 
sor  of  marketing  at  Columbia  University. 
In  magazine  promotion  he  saw,  appa¬ 
rently  before  anyone  else  in  that  field, 
the  importance  of  newsstand  sales — or  in 
other  words  what  the  magazines  could 
effectively  borrow  from  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  methods.  His  connection  with 
department  stores,  which  he  probably 
knows  better  than  anyone  in  the  country 
who  is  not  actually  and  actively  in  that 
branch  of  retailing,  makes  what  he 
writes  of  vital  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  who  derive  so 
much  of  their  revenue  from  this  class 
of  advertisers. 

In  Professor  Nystrom’s  book  there  is 
an  outline  and  a  description  of  ten 
grades  or  standards  of  living,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  are  not  income 
dollar  marks.  The  classes  ares  1,  public 
charges  (about  1%  of  the  total) ;  2,  the 
work-shy,  about  2% ;  3,  the  poor,  almost 
6%;  4,  those  with  a  bare  subsistence, 
amounting  to  10%  of  the  whole ;  5,  those 
with  a  minimum  for  health  and  efficiency, 
about  16% ;  6  the  minimum  comforts 
class,  25% ;  7  the  comfortable,  another 
16% ;  8,  the  moderately  well-to-do,  12% ; 
9,  well-to-do,  10% ;  and  10,  the  liberal 
standard,  amounting  to  2%  of  the  whole 
number.  Guessing  these  percentages 
would  be  a  severe  intelligence  test! 

And  where  would  you  put  the  income 
brackets  for  each  grade?  This  book 
shows:  first,  that  income  varies  in  each 
class  with  size  of  family — for  instance, 
$1,800  for  an  individual,  but  $4,000  for 
a  family  of  five,  usually  qualifies  in  the 
“moderately  well-to-do” ;  and  secondly, 
there  are  great  variations  from  year  to 
year  and  between  different  localities. 
Certainly  careful  studies  of  both  income 
levels  and  costs  of  living  in  the  main 
marketing  areas  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  say  in  the  places  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  major  newspapers,  would  be 
a  contribution  to  the  better  selling  of 
newspaper  space,  of  local  markets,  and 
therefore  of  products  and  services  sold 
by  newspaper  advertising.  Hence  it  is 
recommended  to  publisliers  and  to  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce — and  this  book  is 
commended  as  a  suggestive  method  of 
checking  the  work  to  be  done.  Many 
space-buyers  would  welcome  an  analysis 
of  circulation  by  the  highest  five  classes 
(6-10)  of  these  grades  of  living. 

More  generally,  this  volume  demon¬ 
strates — both  to  the  retailer  and  to  the 
publisher  whose  sales  problems  are  so 
similar  to  the  retailers’ — the  supremacy 
of  the  consumer  or  customer  or  reader 
and  the  very  definite  limitations  to  any 


control  through  promotion  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  choice  or  buying  habits.  The  author 
knows  both  modern  psychological  the¬ 
ories  and  actual  retail  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  and  he  has  written  on  “The  Econom¬ 
ics  of  Fashion.”  He  says :  “Many  of  the 
most  successful  retail  institutions  of  the 
country  which  carry,  not  complete  lines 
but  lines  of  merchandise  such  as  people 
prefer,  now  tend  to  eliminate  the  personal 
and  persuasive  elements  in  salesmanship 
and  instead  to  stress  buying  what  people 
will  want  without  the  necessity  for  high 
pressure  selling.  Advertising  and  sales 
promoticMi,  if  it  is  to  do  any  good,  must 
now  more  than  ever  offer  merchandise 
that  will  give  consumers  the  satisfactions 
that  they  want.”  As  this  is  an  axiom 
in  making  and  selling  a  newspaper,  is 
not  it  a  suitable  idea  for  the  newspaper 
to  promte  to  its  local  and  even  its 
naticMial  advertisers? 

An  excellent  bibliography  makes  this 
volume  on  consumption  the  more  worthy 
a  place  on  editorial  reference  shelves. 
The  bibliography  lists  at  least  two  con¬ 
tributions  by  periodical  publishers  but 
none  apparently  from  a  newspaper! 

*  *  * 


\  NOTHER  recent  book  by  an  adver- 
tising  expert,  and  incidentally  a  good 
journalist,  is  “How  to  Turn  People  into 
Gold.”  It  is  written  by  Kenneth  M. 
Goode  and  published  by  Harpers.  Don’t 
read  it  unless  you  have  the  time  to  read 
several  other  books — for  it  is  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  Mr.  Goode’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  recent  volumes  on  business  and  sales 
promotion,  for  example,  F.  W.  Shib- 
ley’s  “The  New  Way  to  Net  Profits,” 
Haldeman-Julius’s  “The  First  Hundred 
Million,”  Bernays  on  Propaganda,  Nys¬ 
trom  on  the  Economics  of  Fashion, 
Pickens  on  Window  Display,  Jo  Dahl  on 
Selling  Public  Hospitality,  etc.  Not  that' 
Kenneth  Goode  is  not  original ;  but  like 
a  copy-writer  who  gets  his  sales  message 
over  through  a  testimonial,  he  knows  the 
value  of  indirect  selling  and  of  the 
quoted  authority.  At'  the  risk  of  seeming 
to  play  favorites,  this  reviewer  recom¬ 
mends  to  both  editorial  rooms  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  the  chapters  in  this  book 
called  “What  People  VV’on’t  Do”  and 
“What  People  Will  Do.”— R.  W. 


^HE  modern  drug  store,  with  its  stock 
of  leather  goods,  cut  glass,  fishing 
tackle,  kodaks,  fountain  pens — and  drugs 
— is  likely  to  expand  even  more  and  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  retailing  of  the 
future,  according  to  Chester  E.  Haring]s 
new  book  on  “The  Manufacturer  and  His 
Outlets,”  published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

Discussing  the  future  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer,  the  author  points  to  the 
breaking  down  of  retailing  lines  and  the 
adding  of  numerous  kinds  of  goods  by 
stores  of  all  sorts.  The  greatest  change, 
he  says,  is  taking  place  in  the  drug, 
grocery,  cigar,  and  five-and-ten-cent 
stores,  which  are  encroaching  on  each 
other’s  fields  as  well  as  venturing  into 


still  other  fields.  These  four  classes  ' 
stores,  he  sees  as  making  up  a  new  da* 
of  “convenience  stores,”  with  the^ 
vantage  lying  with  the  drug  store,  na^; 
because  the  druggist'  is  usually 
educated  than  the  proprietors  of  ^ 
other  stores  and  is  the  only  one  with  m 
professional  standing. 

"There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fan 
that  our  retailers  of  the  future  will  IS 
better  merchants  than  those  of  today" 
says  the  book.  “Two  great  factors  ut 
at  work  to  accomplish  this  end.  (jL  j! 
working  at  the  bottom  of  our  retail 
structure,  the  other  at  the  top,  Tht 
competition  of  the  chain  store  is  every 
day  eliminating  more  and  more  of  tti 
inefficient  retailers  at'  the  bottom.  The 
constant  and  increasing  flow  of  mer. 
chandising  plans  from  manufacturers 
who  are  using  national  advertising  is 
slowly  but  surely  educating  and  making 
better  merchants  of  the  in^pen^ 
who  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  chain.” 

Much  space  is  given  to  chain  stores 
but  the  author  sees  little  possibility  of 
chains  dominating  all  our  retailing.  In 
most'  lines,  he  says,  the  chain  store  has 
not  reached  its  peak,  but  in  some  cities 
the  grocery  chains  have  already  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  profitable  point. 
While  recognizing  the  chain  as  "not 
only  a  logical  but  an  economical  de¬ 
velopment,”  he  points  out  numerous  dis¬ 
advantages  it'  must  face. 

Mr.  Haring  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  and  the  book 
was  originally  issued  by  chapters  in 
multigraphed  form  for  one  of  the 
agency’s  clients  who  wanted  his  execu¬ 
tives  and  salesmen  to  have  a  b^er 
understanding  of  present-day  retailing. 
It  includes  discussion  of  the  retailer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  department  store,  tk 
mail-order  house,  and  the  chain  store, 
with  mention  of  the  part  played  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  growth  of  advertised 
brands. — R.  S.  M. 

4t  4c  4t 

IITRS.  HARRIET  CONNOR 
BROWN,  who  has  been  awarded 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  $5,0(X)  prize  for  her 
biography,  “Grandmother  Brown’s  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,”  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Nexa  York  Tribune  in  1896-97  and  was  a 
member  of  the  .Vcie’  York  Journals 
Washington  bureau  in  1900.  Mrs. 
Brown’s  newspaper  experience  also  has 
included  work  for  the  New  York  Press. 
Neiv  York  Sttn,  Burlington  (la.)  Gazette 
and  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Enquirer.  In  recent 
years  she  has  devoted  her  time  to  gefr 
logical  survey  and  political  study.  She  is 
at  present  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with 
her  husband,  Herbert  D.  Brown,  director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Effi¬ 
ciency. — J.  H.  W. 


JOINS  ART  STAFF 

Harold  Carson,  formerly  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Printing  Company,  is  now  on 
the  art  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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foreign  journalists 

TO  LECTURE  HERE 

UniTertity  of  Miitouri  School  of 
JounMili»o>  Complete*  Plan 
for  Exchange  Lecture¬ 
ship* 


Plans  for  exchange  lectureships  be¬ 
tween  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  foreign 
nations,  have  been  approved  by  President 
Stratton  D.  Brooks  and  the  University 
Curators,  it  was  announced  this  week 
bv  Dean’ Walter  Williams. 

'The  plan  provides  for  bringing  to 
Missouri  for  a  semester  representatives 
of  great  foreign  universities  and  foreign 
newspapers  and  sending  in  return  mem¬ 
bers  oi  the  Missouri  journalism  faculty. 

The  first  exchange  lecturer,  from 

South  America,  comes  for  the  second 

semester  of  the  present  school  year,  Jose 
Santos  Gollan,  Jr.,  distinguished  journal- 
ish  and  university  lecturer  from  Argen¬ 
tina.  Arrangements  made  by  Dr.  Eze- 
quiel  Paz,  publisher  of  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  made  the  exchange  pos- 
sible.  ,  ,  .  , 

Senor  Gollan,  one  of  the  best  known 

journalists  in  Argentina,  is  a  native  of 
Parana,  Entre  Rios  Province,  Argentina. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  La  Prensa  in 
1907  as  a  reporter.  Rapidly  promoted 
he  became  news  editor  in  1912,  simul¬ 
taneously  writing  extensively  on  Argen¬ 
tine  politics.  He  represented  La  Prensa 
at  the  Fifth  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  “Circulo  de  la  Pren¬ 
sa,”  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  is  a  present 
director  of  La  Prensa’s  literary  and  art 
publications. 


TWO  NEW  SERIALS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers 
Syndicate  is  releasing  two  new  serials, 
"The  Backstage  Mystery,”  by  Octavius 
Roy  Cohen,  a  Sunday  serial,  which  will 
begin  on  January  12,  and  “The  Ace  of 
Spades.”  by  William  Macleod  Raine,  a 
daily  serial  to  start  on  January  27. 


WEEKLY’S  PLANT  CHANGED 
INTO  TOYLAND 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


The  figures  are  all  carved  by  the 
workmen  in  the  Jeffersonian  plant.  The 
Christmas  party  got  into  their  blood 
years  ago  and  they  employ  their  leisure 
hours  during  the  year  in  making  these 
figures.  Each  man  takes  a  special  pride 
in  his  own  skill  and  all  are  proud  of  the 
ensemble. 

Some  weeks  before  Christmas  invita¬ 
tions  are  sent  to  the  schools,  inviting  all 
the  children  of  the  county  to  attend  the 
party  given  by  the  Jeffersonian  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Santa  Claus.  That  party 
is  one  of  the  main  Christmas  thrills  for 
the  children  of  Baltimore  county.  The 
children  begin  to  talk  about  it,  as  they 
^n  to  talk  about  Christmas,  as  soon  as 
Thanksgiving  is  out  of  the  way  and  their 
•houghts  turn  to  the  great  children’s  holi- 
liay  of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnett  just  move  out 
of  their  home  and  down  to  the  Jefferson¬ 
ian  Building  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
practically  stay  there  for  the  next  four 
®i!^-  No  big  Christmas  dinner  at  their 
h^e  with  friends  about  the  table.  No 
^stmas  parties  at  the  homes  of  their 
No  going  back  home  to  join 
w  family  in  a  Christmas  reunion.  Their 
tmnstmas  is  one  which  they  share  with 
all  the  children  of  that  82,000  population 
of  their  county. 

The  last  stroke  of  work  is  done  in 
w  newspaper  plant  Dec.  23.  On  that 
«y  everybody  employed  on  the  paper 
Ws  down  early.  Sleeves  are  rolled  up. 
ftpers  are  put  carefully  away.  Ma- 
cninery  is  covered.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bon- 
and  Lawrence  J.  Hanley,  the  adver- 
“Sing  manager,  are  the  magicians  of  the 
Holiday  draperies  of  red  and 
■**”1  are  thrown  over  linotypes  and 
L-  ^-'’^D'thing  which  suggests 
IS  hidden.  A  huge  Christmas  tree 
an  elaborate  garden  with  hills  and 


valleys  and  railroads  and  lakes  and 
tiny  houses  and  churches  all  lighted  up 
are  put  in  place  first.  Then  Santa 
Claus’  pile  of  candy  is  arranged  in  the 
right  spot.  Then  the  scenes  from  Mother 
Goose  are  set  up.  It  takes  about  five 
bourse  to  complete  the  work. 

By  that  time  the  annual  scene  of 
magic  into  which  the  newspaper  plant 
is  transformed  has  been  completed.  And 
it  is  time  for  lunch.  The  magicians  and 
their  helpers  turn  to  lunch.  And  in  the 
afternoon  the  first  stream  of  children 
begins. 

The  Jeffersonian  is  situated  on  the 
main  street  of  Towson,  opposite  the 
county’s  grey  courthouse.  The  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  are  likely  to  be  in 
town  that  day  making  the  last  of  their 
Christmas  purchases  and  they  filter  in. 

The  numbers  increase  as  supper  time 
approaches  and  continues  after  supper. 

One  would  imagine  that  children  and 
their  parents  would  stay  at  home  on 
Christmas  day.  But  they  don’t.  In  these 
days  of  the  automobile  neither  parents 
nor  children  stay  home  at  any  time  when 
they  can  go  out'.  The  fairyland  is 
opened  at  11  a.  m.  on  Christmas  day 
and  fhere  is  a  crowd  before  the  office, 
a  long  line,  waiting  to  get  in  almost 
all  day  long.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnett 
are  there  seeing  that'  the  fat  Santa  (one 
of  the  employes),  doesn’t  get'  mobbed, 
seeing  that  no  child  is  forgotten,  talking 
to  the  parents  who  bring  shy  children, 
overcome  by  all  this  wonder,  renewing 
acquaintances,  generally  playing  fairy 
god-father  and  god-mother  to  the  crowd. 

Again  on  the  day  after  Christmas 
the  plant  is  besieged,  and  the  day  after 
that.  Of  course  there  are  limits  to  the 
numbers  of  children  who  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  with  their  parents.  One  group 
enters  and,  at  times,  a  line  waits  outside 
until  there  is  room  for  them. 

Last  year  15,()(K)  children  passed 
through  the  plant.  This  year  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  numbers  will  be  as  large. 

“How  did  it  all  begin  and  what  was 
the  inspiration  of  it?”  Mr.  Bonnett  was 
asked. 

“It  began  twelve  years  ago  with  a 
Christmas  tree  and  a  garden  which  I 
put  up  in  one  corner  of  the  office,”  he 
said.  “It  proved  so  popular  that  the 
next  year  I  tried  a  better  one. 

“After  several  years  it  got'  so  big 
that  we  decided  we  couldn’t  hold  it  in¬ 
doors  any  longer,  so  we  put  up  a 
Christmas  tree  with  a  garden  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  we  made  a  sort  of  community 
tree  out  if  it. 

“Then  after  several  years  we  nvoved 
it  indoors  again  because  we  liked  it 
better  and  it  was  so  big  by  that  time 
that  the  only  way  to  manage  it  was  to 
close  down  for  several  days  and  just 
turn  the  whole  business  over  to  it.  It 
gets  bigger  and  bigger  every  year,  but 
we  always  manage  it  and  both  my  wife 
and  myself  enjoy  it.  No;  we  haven’t 
any  children  of  our  own.” 

“Was  your  attention  turned  to  it  be¬ 
cause  you  were  one  of  a  big  family  which 
used  to  have  big  Christmas  trees  and 
gardens?”  Mr.  Bonnett  was  asked. 

“No,”  he  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
“nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  an  only 
child.  My  father  didn’t  build  Christmas 
gardens.  Maybe  it  was  because  I  didn’t 
get  enough  of  them  when  I  was  a  child 
that  I  turn  to  this.  But  I  get  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  it.  It’s  interesting  to  see  the 
children  and  their  parents  driving  in 
from  all  over  the  county  and  it’s  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  children.  Mrs.  Bonnett 
comes  down  and  helps  out.  We  trim  a 
tree  even  if  we  haven’t  any  children. 

“The  employes  long  ago  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  thing.  All  through  the 
year  they’re  thinking  up  ways  to  make 
the  entertainment  a  success.  We  save 
some  things  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
greater  part  of  each  annual  exhibition 
is  new.  The  men  carve  the  figures  out 
of  wood  during  the  year.” 

It  is  more  than  a  transformation  of  the 
physical  property  of  the  Jeffersonian  of¬ 
fice.  The  party  transforms  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  editor  and  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper  during  the  holiday 
season.  Do  they  make  the  children 
happy?  The  county  people  will  say  they 
do. 
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THE  GREAT  STORY  OF  ALL  TIME 


St.  Luke 


And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

.\nd,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about'  them ;  and  they  were 
sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear 
not :  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the 
citj-  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you; 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 


Jesus 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for 
their’s  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall 
be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for 
they  shall  .see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness’  sake :  for  their’s  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


4^ 


Isaiah 


TJOW  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings. 

That  publisheth  peace. 

That  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  good. 
That'  publisheth  salvation! 


4^  ^  4v 


G.  K.  Chesterton 

The  Christ -Child  lay  on  Mary’s  lap. 
His  hair  was  like  a  light. 

(O  weary,  weary  were  the  world. 

But  here  is  all  aright.) 


The  Christ-Child  lay  on  Mary’s  breast. 
His  hair  was  like  a  star. 

(O  stern  and  cunning  are  the  kings. 

But  here  the  true  hearts  are.) 

The  Christ -Child  lay  on  Mary’s  heart. 
His  hair  was  like  a  fire. 

(O  weary,  weary  is  the  world. 

But  here  the  world’s  desire.) 

The  Christ-Child  stood  at  Mary’s  knee. 
His  hair  was  like  a  crown, 

And  all  the  flowers  looked  up  at  him, 
.\nd  all  the  stars  looked  down. 

4^  4i  4^ 

Alfred  Tennyson 

O  LIVING  will  that  shall  endure, 
when  all  that  seems  shall  suffer 
shock. 

Flow  thro’  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure. 

That  we  may  lift,  from  out  the  dust, 
a  voice  as  unto  Him  that  hears, 

A  cry,  above  the  conquered  years,  to 
One  that  with  us  works. 

That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
one  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

.\nd  one  far-off  divine  event,  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves. 


William  Wordsworth 


^HERE’S  not  a  man  that  lives  who 
hath  not  known  his  god-like  hours. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  they,  whom  you 
deplore,  are  glorified;  or  if  they  sleep, 
shall  wake  from  sleep  and  dwell  with 
God  in  endless  love. 

We  are  laid  asleep  in  body  and  become 
a  living  soul. 

4i  4f  4^ 

Thomas  Carlyle 

pENERATIONS  are  as  the  days  of 
toilsome  mankind;  death  and  birth 
are  the  vesper  and  the  matin  bells  that 
summon  mankind  to  sleep,  and  lo  rise 
refreshed  for  new  advancement.  But 
whence?  O  Heaven,  whither? 

Sense  knows  not ;  faith  knows  not ; 
only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to 
mystery,  from  God  to  God. 

4v  4^  4^ 

Walt  Whitman 


rROM  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loos’d 

of  limits  and  imaginary  lines. 

Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune,  I 
myself  am  good-fortune. 

I  inhale  great  draughts  of  space;  the 
east  and  the  west  are  mine,  and  the 
north  and  the  south  are  mine. 

I  am  larger,  better  than  I  thought,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  held  so  much 
goodness. 

Joyous  we  launch  out  on  trackless 
seas,  carolling  free,  singing  our  song 
of  God. 

For  we  are  bound  where  mariner  has 
not  dared  to  go,  and  we  will  risk  the 
ship,  ourselves,  and  all. 

O  daring  joy,  but  safe!  are  they  not 
all  seas  of  G^? 

O  my  brave  soul!  O  farther,  farther, 
farther  sail! 

41  4v  4^ 

Abraham  Lincoln 

T  ET  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
^  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in. 


4f  4^  4^ 

Rabindranath  Tagore 


TAAY  after  day,  O  Lord  of  my  life, 
^  shall  I  stand  before  thee  face  to 
face.  With  folded  hands,  O  Lord  of  all 
worlds,  shall  I  stand  before  thee  face 
to  face. 

Under  thy  great  sky  in  solitude  and 
silence,  with  humble  heart  shall  I  stand 
before  thee  face  to  face. 

ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderf  ul  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  this  laborious  world  of  thine,  tu¬ 
multuous  with  toil  and  with  struggle, 
among  hurrying  crowds  shall  I  stand 
before  thee  face  to  face. 

And  when  my  work  shall  be  done  in 
this  world,  O  King  of  kings,  alone  and 
speechless  shall  I  stand  before  thee  face 
to  face. 

4v  4f  4^ 


Matthew  Arnold 


tr ATH  man  no  second  life? 

Pitch  this  one  high! 

Sits  there  no  judge  in  Heaven  our  sin 
to  see? 

More  strictly  then  the  inward  judge 
obey. 

Was  Christ'  a  man  like  us? 

Ah,  let  us  try  if  we  then,  too,  can  be 
such  men  as  he! 


4f  4^  4i 

Charles  Dickens 

66  A  MERRY  Christmas,  Bob!”  said 
Scrooge,  with  an  earnestness  that 
could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  clapped  him 
on  the  back.  “A  merrier  Christmas, 
Bob,  my  good  fellow,  than  I  have  given 
you  for  many  a  year!  I’ll  raise  your 
salary  and  endeavor  to  assist  your  strug¬ 
gling  family  and  we  will  discuss  'your 
affairs  this  very  afternoon,  over  a 
Christmas  bowl  of  smoking  bishop.  Bob! 
Make  up  the  fires  and  buy  another  coal¬ 
scuttle  before  you  dot  another  i.  Bob 
Cratchit.” 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He 
did  it  all  and  infinitely  more;  and  to 
Tiny  Tim,  who  did  NOT  die,  he  was  a 
second  father.  He  became  as  good  a 
friend,  as  good  a  master,  and  as  good  a 
man,  as  the  good  old  city  knew,  or  any 


other  good  old  city,  town,  or 
tn  tVi#»  crrwH  /vIH  wnrlrl 


4f  4i  4^ 

Francis  P.  Church 
VES,  \’irginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Clam 
He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  yon 
know  that  they  abound  and  give  to  yoqr 
life  its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas' 
how  dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there 
were  no  Santa  Claus!  It  would  be  as 
dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Virginias 
There  would  be  no  childlike  faith  then 
no  poetry,  no  romance  to  make  toler- 
able  this  existence.  We  should  have  no 
enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and  sight 
The  eternal  light  with  which  childh^ 
fills  the  world  would  be  extinguished 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus  1  Yon 
might  as  well  not  believe  in  fairies' 
*  *  The  most  real  things  in  the  world 
are  those  that  neither  children  nor  men 
can  see.  *  * 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle  and 
see  what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but 
there  is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen  world 
which  not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even 
the  united  strength  of  all  the  strongest 
men  that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart 
Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance, 
can  push  aside  that  curtain  and  viea' 
and  picture  the  supernal  beauty  and 
glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah, 
Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God  he 
lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A  thousand 
years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay,  ten  times 
ten  thousand  years  from  now,  he  will 
continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
childhood.  ‘ 


D 


Want  a  Business  Executive? 


Elmer  R.  Stoll,  for  16  years  Secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

With  an  experience  covering  every  phase  of 
newspaper  making,  Mr.  Stoll  went  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Association  upon  its*  organization.  Its  list 
of  accomplishments  under  his  able  management, 
well  known  to  every  newspaper  publisher,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  record  upon  which  he  bases  his  claim  for 
recognition  by  some  publisher  who  needs  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  ability  to  handle  labor  problems,  cir¬ 
culation  rate  questions,  postal  demands,  finances, 
etc.  For  16  years  he  held  together  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  and  handled  their  problems  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction.  His  record  is  enviable. 

ELMER  R.  STOLL 
351  South  Aiken  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SEEKING 

r-UIMF* 


Editor  & 


seeking  to  remove 

OTNESE  OmCIAL 


Carl  Crow,  Publiiher  of  Shanghai 
Erening  Post,  Using  U.  S.  Methods 
in  Campaign  Against  Safety 
Chief 


Carl  Crow,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  formerly  associated  with 
Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  School  of 
lournalism  in  the  publication  of  the  Co- 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Herald,  is  the  center  of  a 
ncwspnpcr  scnsHtion  st  C,hina. 

Crow  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Fast,  the  only  daily  American 
newspaper  in  Shanghai. 

Criminal  libel  proceedings  are  being 
urged  by  Chinese  authorities  against 
Crow  for  his  part  in  seeking  to  oust 
Colonel  Yuan  Liang,  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Chinese 
section  of  Shanghai.  Denunciations  of 
the  Chinese  official,  including  a  two- 
column  picture  headed  “Out  With  Him,’’ 
liave  been  carried  in  the  Evening  Post 
since  Colonel  Liang  refused  to  release  a 
strike-breaking  printer  who  was  jailed 
for  ’’safekeeping.”  . 

The  printer,  a  head  stereotyper  in  the 
Evening  Post  composing  room  refused  to 
walk  out  with  other  strikers  and  was 
mobbed  by  them.  He  was  arrested  and 
Colonel  Liang  is  said  to  have  admitted 
that  he  dared  not  release  the  prisoner 
for  fear  that  the  strikers  take  personal 
vengeance  on  him.  The  Evening  ®ost 
demanded  Liang’s  dismissal  because  of 
his  self-confessed  cowardice  in  carrying 
out  his  duties.” 

The  Xeu’  York  Times  comments  that 
■nothing  akin  to  this  publicity  campaign 
aimed  at  ousting  a  high  official  has  ever 
been  known  in  China  before  and  has 
created  a  sensation.” 

“Meanwhile,”  the  Times  explains,  “the 
American  authorities  are  pressing  the 
Oiinese  Government  in  an  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  explanation  of  the  order  barring 
the  Evening  Post  from  the  mails.  To¬ 
day  (Dec.  3)  was  the  twenty-seventh 
since  the  ban  became  effective,  without 
an  explanation  of  the  charges  or  a  hear¬ 
ing  01  any  kind  having  been  given.  This 
arbitrary  denial  of  the  mails  cuts  off 
one-tentii  of  the  circulation  of  the 
paper.” 


TO  SURVEY  WEEKLY  FIELD 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
National  Eiditorial  Association  to  weekly 
newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  the  weekly  field. 
The  questionnaire  asks  intimate  details  on 
circulation,  operating  costs,  income  anch 
other  management  and  employment  data 
in  addition  to  general  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  paper’s  field.  Names  of  the 
newspapers  giving  information  are  kept 
confidential.  The  survey  is  being  made 
under  supervision  of  Herman  Roe,  field 
director,  and  W.  Oement  Moore,  indus¬ 
trial  engineer  and  business  analyst  of 
Wolf  &  Co.,  official  accountants  of 
N.E.A. 


COLLINS  IN  MILWAUKEE 

Sumner  Collins,  formerly  promotion 
manager  of_  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
graph,  has  joined  the  copy  service  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pro- 
iMtion  department.  Previous  to  his 
Pittsburgh  connection,  Mr.  Collins  was 
promotion  manager  of  the  IVisconsin 
News,  Milwaukee. 


Newspaper  Engineering 


An  organization  ipraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analyrtical  surreys  and 
valuations. 


S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

BwOdimmM. 

^  Lexngtwi  Areaue,  New  York 
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DOWN-AND-OUT  BUGLE  ISSUED 

The  annual  edition  of  the  Dosvn-and- 
Out  Bugle,  published  every  Christmas 
season  by  Frank  Carter,  veteran  staff 
man  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  was  issued 
last  week.  It  ran  44  pages  and  con¬ 
tained  contributions  by  newspaper  men 
from  Atlanta  and  outside  cities.  The 
Down-and-Out  Bugle  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1912,  when  it  was  founded 
by  P'rank  Carter  and  Herbert  Monroe. 


VIRGINIA  FIRM  CHARTERED 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gazette,  Inc.,  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  with  maximum  capital  of  $20,000, 
to  resume  the  publication  known  as  the 
Virginia  Gazette.  J.  A.  Osborne,  of 
Salem,  Va.,  is  president.  C.  M.  Hall,  is 
attorney  for  the  company. 


CLASSIFIED  METHODS  IN  NEED 
OF  REFORM 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


dependent  on  advertising  volume  and 
content.  The  public  today  generally  buys 
“the  paper  with  the  ads.”  In  short,  a 
newspaper’s  financial  success  today  de¬ 
pends  not  on  the  editorial-reading  habit 
of  its  circulation  but  on  its  advertise¬ 
ment-reading  habit.  And  a  classified  ad- 
reading  habit  is  a  most  positive  index  to 
a  newspaper’s  result-value  both  for 
national  and  local  display  accounts. 

Last  year,  of  387  papers  measured  by 
Media  Records,  national  display  volume 
totaled  418,969,053  lines.  But  on  these 
same  papers,  classified  advertising  totaled 
486,191,858  lines.  An  excess  of  almost 
70,000,000  lines  I 

If  there  is  any  “trick”  in  building 
classified,  it  is  the  slow  but  steady  build¬ 
ing  of  reader-interest  and  advertising 
volume  simultaneously  so  that  the  reader 
has  a  selection  from  which  to  choose  and 
the  advertiser  a  value  that  produces  re¬ 
sults.  To  crash  a  large  volume  of  classi¬ 
fied  into  the  paper  in  a  short  time  is  un¬ 
wise  unless  buttressed  with  a  forceful 
campaign  of  reader  promotion. 

8.  IV e  Must  Make  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  Function  on  the  Modern  Business 
Basis  of  Net  Prpfit. 

There  is  a  fundamental  law  in  busi¬ 
ness  that  recognition  and  reward,  like 
water,  tend  to  seek  their  own  level. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  newspaper 
executives  responsible  for  the  return  of 
capital  invested,  and  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  newspaper  as  an  im¬ 
portant  national  institution,  should  be 
chiefly  interested  in  display  inasmuch  as 
it  is  on  display  that  newspapers  have  to 
depend  for  existence. 

How  can  we  underwrite  classified 
progress  o;i  a  paying  basis?  I  think  this 
can  be  answered  as  follows :  active  ex¬ 
ecutive  interest  in  its  sound  development, 
giving  it  every  reasonable  support  in  its 
relation  to  local  competition,  conununity 
conditions  and  interdepartmental  con¬ 
tacts  ;  and,  sound  departmental  efficiency 
under  able  classified  management. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Penonnel  Bureau  of 
Sig^ma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiiing 
men,  wants  to  help  3roa  find  hliti, 
The  Bureau  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  Mves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


9.  IVe  Must  Establish  Classified's  Po¬ 

sition  in  Schools  of  Journalism. 

The  problems  of  editorship,  circulation 
management,  reporting,  business  man¬ 
agement,  and  display  advertising  sales 
and  technique,  are  already  definitely 
established  in  the  curricula  of  schools  of 
journalism.  I  know  of  none  where 
classified  advertising  gets  more  than  a 
perfunctory  nod. 

Thus,  the  newspaper  leaders  of  the 
future  are  getting  their  impressions  of 
newspaper  publishing  with  classified 
dragging  far  in  the  rear  of  student  con¬ 
sideration.  If  we  complain  today  that 
most  newspaper  and  advertising  men 
think  little  of  classified,  what  can  classi¬ 
fied  expect  of  the  coming  crop  of  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  not  even  been  introduced 
to  the  subject? 

State  meetings  of  classified  managers 
should  be  held  annually  at  State  Uni¬ 
versities,  where  students  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to,  all  sessions.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history,  development, 
problems  and  technique  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  introduced  as  part 
of  every  course  of  journalism.  These 
lectures  could  be  prepared  and  given  by 
capable  and  informed  classified  managers 
who  reside  in  the  states  where  institu¬ 
tions  foster  the  study  of  modern  journal¬ 
ism. 

10.  IVe  must  Solidify  the  Forces  of 
Classified  Management  into  a  Function¬ 
ing  National  Association  Made  Up  of 
Active  State-Wide  Groups,  Dedicated  to 
the  Highest  Principles  of  Classified 

Development. 

In  1919  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  was 
organized  in  Milwaukee.  Starting  with 
a  dozen  newspaper  charter  members, 
it  has  grown  in  national  strength  to 
286  papers,  with  members  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico  and  Europe.  The  an¬ 
nual  conventions  of  this  body  have 
brought  classified  managers  together 
from  every  part  of  America  and  the 
value  of  their  contacts  and  exchange  of 
ideas  have  been  invaluable  to  newspapers 
and  to  classified  advertising  generally. 


Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


"Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit” 


Reaching  into  every 

income  group,  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  of 
The  Evening  World’s  304,- 
242  families  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  great  New 
York  market. 

And  The  Evening  World 
covers  them  at  a  milline  cost 
lower  than  other  evening 
newspapers ! 

ebe  4^^  aaotm 

Nmm  YmrVe  FOUNDATION 

Nemapmper 


21,  1929 


Within  the  past  year  there  has  been 
an  awakened  sectional  interest  in  the 
organization  of  state  and  sectional  groups 
within  the  national  association.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  has  appointed 
divisional  chairmen  in  the  hope  thatevery 
part  of  the  country  will  organize  a 
divisional  association  to  foster  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  classified  within  these 
territorial  divisions  in  co-operation  with 
the  national  association’s  policies. 

These  divisional  groups  will  have  their 
own  annual  conventions.  They  can  dis¬ 
cuss  t'hcir  particular  problems,  organize 
for  classified  reform,  agree  on  solutions 
to  local  problems,  elect  their  own  officers 
and  swell  the  representation  of  news¬ 
papers  within  their  divisions  in  the  na¬ 
tional  association.  Thus  smaller  papers 
as  well  as  the  larger  mediums  can  co¬ 
operate  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
participate  in  the  benefit's  of  unified  pro¬ 
gressive  action. 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-DriTe 
with  full  automatic 
ptish  button  control 

is  used  by 

Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Florida 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
CUcafo:  111  Wait  WaaUaztM 


Straet 

New  York:  47  West  34tk  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 


Bank  Building 


LA  PRENSA 


of 


BUENOS  AIRES 

South  America  s 
Greatest  Newspaper 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  RErHESENTATIVE 
250  Park  ATanna  •  Naw  York 
14  Cockspor  Straat  •  Loodoa 


_  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 

for 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD^ 

GraVure  Corporation 

!.Oli|S\  ILL  I-  .  Ki.NTl  (  K'l 
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WOMEN  AVIATION  WRITERS 


Seven  on  Dailies  Featured  in  Publicity 
Release 

Women  aviation  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  pub¬ 
licity  stories  released  by  Clara  Trenck- 
mann  of  the  woman’s  department  of  the 
Curtiss  Wright  Flying  Service. 

The  seven  women  editors  in  the  first 
story  are:  Mary  Goodrich  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  the  only  one  who  has  qual¬ 
ified  for  her  private  pilot’s  license;  Wau- 


hilla  La  Hay  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times;  Ada  Gilkey 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar ;  May  S. 
McCormick  of  the  Jacksonville  (IHa.) 
Journal;  Ann  H.  Mcllhenny  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express ;  Constance  Mc¬ 
Manus  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune-Capital,  and  Esther  Hamilton  of 
the  Youngstown  Telegram. 

CURTIS  AIDS  URSINUS 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  has  given  to 
Ursir.us  College  at  Collegeville,  Pa., 
$300,000  to  start  a  fund  for  a  new 
science  building  costing  $450,000. 


CHANGES  IN  WATERBURY 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
Atnerican  has  announced  the  following 
staff  changes:  Donald  Shea,  American 
police  reporter  who  resigned  to  enter 
business  for  himself,  has  been  succeeded 
by  Harold  Senior,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Republican.  George 
H.  Robinson,  formerly  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
is  now  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  succeeding  Senior.  Frank  John¬ 
son,  relief  editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
state  editor  succeeding  Elarl  Braniff  who 
has  joined  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 


as  assistant  state  editor.  Paul  Fianu 
porter,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
lican  desk  as  relief  editor.  Thr^^ 
reporters  have  been  added  to  the  rJ!? 
lican  staff:  Gerald  Monaghan 
of  the  ^oodbridg^iN.  J.) 

Samuel  Meyers,  of  Watorville  who 
uated  from  Amherst  last  June  and^' 
liam  J.  Mack.  ° 

HAS  TEA  ROOM  ACCOUNT 

De  Mets,  operators  of  a  chain  of  to 
rooms  in  Chicago,  have  placed  their  ^ 
vertising  with  Needham,  Louis  &  firw. 
by,  Inc. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Here  are  ^ome 


f 

'  24  HOUR 
EMERGENCY 
SERVICE  k 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,000  per  hr.  The  heerM 
mad  Boat  Brodnetive  high  speed  unit  preas.  BqulppM  with  latest  qaiia 
lock-up  plate  clanpa,  autoBatlc  electric  brakes,  etc.,  ete.  Autoplate  sat 
dry  saat  eguipBeat.  All  Bateriala,  steels,  bronsea,  ete.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechamlcal  eugiacerlng  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  pUte  rotary.  The  fuU  88.000  mania 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  ont  U 
half.  Bcenomy  for  the  growing  moderate  sised  dally.  Unit-dsslgBed :  baU 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  10  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  siss  can,  by  adding  nnlta,  be 
Increased  in  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  fOr  smaUer  dallies  and  weekUea 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  ouU,  fol4$  and  deUeerc  perfected  newspUMn 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  la  one  nperatlen.  Speed  8,000  ts 
6,000  per  honr.  Half  page  fold  or  qnarter  page  at  option. 

Write  as  your  press  lesed^-Let  as  help  pea  setae  pear  pressreeai  preH^e- 
Oar  stelF  is  at  poor  seraise 

Duplex  Printing  Press  CompansT 

Balde  Oeaakt  jBchigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  iblder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTINC;  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VOBK  C  H  I  C  A  Cs  O  SAN  FBANCISCO 


EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 


Market  them  in  the 
logical  medium — EDI¬ 
TOR  ^  Publisher.  It 
is  read  by  the  newspaper 
publisher  and  his  execu¬ 
tives. 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

MATRIX  ROLLl.NG  MACHINE 
The  45K 


Send  for  particularn 


to  your  nearegt 


G*E  gales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machines 

Automatic  Elfiiciency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil-proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknases. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mau.,  U.  S.  A 
Cable  Addrem  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Maas. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Produetian  Enginaars 

Flatiron  Building 

176  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  SL 
Tsisphenci  Algonquin  1620 


Time  and  again  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  the  worth  of 
Hoe  24  hour,  night  and 
day  emergency  service,  has 
been  proven  to  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  If  trouble  comes, 
telephone  or  telegraph 
and  the  complete  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Hoe  Service 
and  Repair  Department 
will  immediately  respond 
to  your  assistance.  Always 
give  the  serial  number  of 
your  press  or  machine  to 
avoid  misunderstanding 
and  attendant  delay. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offices 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  Gty 


Drive  and  Cbntrol 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Akron  LleciruC'o.,  Akron. 
Ohio 

l>uily  PantaRraph, 
lilooiiiingttin.  111. 

Wesle  rn  N  vwsgiapc r 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 

I*artridKo&  Ander>on. 

('hicago.  III. 

Hodge  Mat  SiTvice,  C'in- 
cinnali,  Ohio 

Western  Nt'Wfspaiwr 
llnion,  Cle\  eland,  Oliio 

Michigan  Sleri^o  ('o.  (J 
Afat hines),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 

\Nestern  N4*ws|>ai»i*r 
Union,  Dallas.  Texas 

Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  V. 

Post,  Denver,  C'olo. 

Herald,  Kverett.  Wash. 

Times-Rword,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News-I*ress,  Glendale 
('alifornia 

Teh^ruph.  Hurrisburg. 

Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 

News,  lIollywiMid,  ('alif. 

News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln, 
Nehr. 

Sun,  Long  Beach,  ('alif. 

Odhams  Pn'ss  (2  A/u- 
thinrs),  London.  ICng. 

Sentinel,  Milwuukt'C.Wis. 

Press,  Mol)il<\  Ala. 

Press,  Nfiincie,  Ind. 

Western  NewsjwiR'r 
Union.  New  York  City 
(J  Mafhiitrs) 

World-Herald,  Oiiiulia, 
Nebraska 

Ix»ader.  Oklahoma  ('ity, 
<  >klahoina 

Post,  Pasiidena.  ('alif. 


tamous^jR  Uuts 

,  Journal,  Pottsville  Pa. 

'I'iines- Wi>rl(l,  Roanoke, 
\’irginia 

News  Deader,  Richmond, 
X'irginia 

News- Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 

Union- Tribune,  San 
-  Diego,  ('alifornia 

OuHook,  Siuila  Monica, 
('alifornia 

»  l*ress,  Springfield,  Mo. 

}  Times,  I'acoma,  Wash. 

Times.  'I'ohHlo,  Ohio 

Wushingttm  Mat  SiTvice, 
Washington.  D.  ('. 

Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  (‘ity,  N .  Y. 

Glof>e.  lieihleheni.  Pa. 

Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Polish  Union  Daily, 
('hicago.  Illinois 

Item,  Mt.  ('ariiiel.  Pa. 

Post,  Balti  inure,  Md. 

Commercial  (‘olor, 

St.  laiuis.  Mo. 

Afro-.\nierican.  Balti- 
.  more*,  Maryland 

Sunda  y  1  ndi-giendent. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Herald-News.  Ji  liet.  Ill. 

VYestern  Newspaier 
Union.  BuHalo.  N.Y. 

Western  Newspagier 
Union,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Glol>e.  Jofgin.  Mo. 

Western  Newspajicr 
Union.  Pittsfiurgh.  Pa. 

Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  <‘o.,  (  hicago.  111. 
(2  Mat  hittes) 

Sp.ikesman -Review, 
Sjxikane.  Wash. 

News-Tribune,  Tacoma 
W'ashington 


Deaigner*  and  builder*  of 
•pecial  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement*  of  the  pre*ent 
day  printing  and  publUh- 
ing  plant. 

SpecialUt*  in  eelection  and 
*ale  of  machinery  for  in- 
crea*ed  production. 

Con*ultant*  in  conetrue- 
tion,  de*ign,  and  plan  of 
arrangement*  of  building* 
to  meet  printing  and  pub- 
lUhing  need*. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  4  Factory . Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

New  Yerk  Office . Brokaw  Bldg..  1457  Broadwajf 

Chlea**  Office . Monadnoek  Block 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Qassified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caili  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  JO  P**" 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timei  —  .60  per  line 
Count  aix  word*  to  the  line 

White  apace  charce  at  aame  rate  per  Una 
Mr  iaaertlon  a*  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
Mrteo.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Uiler  A  Publisher  reserves  the  richt  to 
clsssify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. _ 


business  opportunities 


Broker* 


For  Papers  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  list  in¬ 
cludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
the  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H. 
Kmx,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EidatiTS  Evening  Dailies — One  So.  California: 
■pleadid  profits,  growing  rapidly,  reasonable 
price.  Two  Illinois,  one  Nebraska;  money 
ntkers,  Charles  M.  Veasey,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 

Chicago. _ _ _ 

III*  Opportunity  for  Quick  Buyer — Evening 
piper,  exclusive  field.  New  England,  splendbl 
eqalpment,  doing  nice  business;  only  $15,000 
rash  required,  balance  easy  terms;  act  quick 
If  Interested,  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York, 

pj— —  ■  ,  m  .  •m 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


Weekly  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  class, 
eiclaiire  field,  splendidly  equipped,  modern 
town,  $3,000  ;  4-year  college;  $.'>0,000,  $20,000 
down.  I)-S27,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


Fir  west  daily,  making  $S,500  net,  $.'>0,(K)0. 
We  hive  a  lot  more  good  buys.  Tell  exactly 
what  you  want,  where  and  what  investment. 
Or  If  you  will  sell,  what  have  you?  Close  con- 
tdence.  Wilhelm  &  Holm,  309  12th  N,  W., 
Canton,  0. 


Radio  Station  For  Sale 


Radio  Broadcasting  Station  in  highly  profitable 
territory,  with  fine  programs  of  varied  appeal 
and  strong  listener  interest,  is  about  to  make 
a  change.  Absolutely  indei>endeut.  Control  is 
held  by  a  man  of  many  interests,  who  wdsbes  to 

I  retire.  $10,000  cash  will  acquire  full  control. 

[  Station  inventories  about  $20,000;  has  comjtlete 
lUff,  with  many  valuable  contracts  In  effect 
and  a  big  volume  of  business  pending.  Kullest 
Inreatlgation  Invited.  This  is  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  energetic  young  man  with 
radio  or  newspaper  experience.  Address,  Itadio, 
care  Editor  dk  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


Children’s  Face 


Our  local  children’s  page  brings  circulation  and 
advertising,  plus  strong  reader  Interest.  Per¬ 
sonal  promotion  and  parties  at  regular  Inter¬ 
vals.  Civic,  recreational  and  educational  groups 
will  cooperate.  Page  actually  {luys  for  Itself. 
Junior  Feature  Syndicate,  11  West  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Kan,  experienced,  wanted  to  sell 
and  take  charge  of  department.  Communicate 
at  once  by  letter.  Enclose  photograph,  giving 
all  details,  salary  expected,  etc.  D-807,  Eklltor 
&  Publislier. 


Assistant  Circulation  Manager  wanted  for 
pai>er  in  town  of  83,(100  in  Middle  West.  Pref¬ 
erably  one  having  morning,  afternoon,  and  Sun¬ 
day  experience.  .Must  know  boy  promotion  and 
have  full  knowledge  of  circulation  detail  and 
procedure.  State  past  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  letter.  0-876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


City  Circulation  Kanager  wanted,  city  of  50,0(X), 
centrally  located,  who,  if  be  makes  good  can 
assume  entire  charge  of  circulation.  Must  l>e 
thoroughly  experienced  qnd  trained  in  highly 
competitive  fielil.  Will  be  paid  salary  and 
bonus  for  production  in  city  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  oiiportunity  for  advancement  for 
man  who  can  produce,  and  no  otlier  sort 
wantetl.  Give  in  first  letter  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired  in  such  shape  that  un¬ 
necessary  corresiK>ndence  or  delay  will  be 
avoided.  D-804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial — Prominent  manufacturing  corporation 
has  opportunity  for  young  man  with  newspaper 
training  to  work  on  company  paper  regarde<l 
among  best  of  its  kind.  Must  be  good  writer 
and  also  quick  at  lieadlines  and  makeup.  Head¬ 
quarters  New  York.  Full  particulars,  including 
age.  ex|)erlence,  salary  expected,  etc.  B-!102, 
Editor  &  Puldlsher. 

Editor-Reporter — For  weekly  in  delightful 
southern  city.  No  liquor.  Alert  editorial 
writer  of  strong  convictions;  write  news  and 
features.  I)-875.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Placement  Servioe — Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registratloa 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Accountant  desires  connection  with  chain  of 
papers.  Write  Ij.  E.  Buuerfeind,  care  News, 
Elk  City,  Okla. 

Accountant — Experienced  newsi>aper  accountant 
and  bookk^per,  trained  in  cost  accounting, 
billing,  ancF  records  of  daily  newspaper.  Uefer- 
ences  furnished.  D-882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Accountant-Secretary — 25  years’  experience  with 
several  of  New  York’s  best  known  business 
houses,  t’orrespondence  and  accounts  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature  at  ottice  or  home  given  special 
attention.  Full  or  part  time  position  desired. 
Write  or  'phone  for  interview  to  D-883,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Classified  Kanager— Y'oung  married  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  every  phase  sound  classified 
development,  9  years  advertising  exiierlence; 
also  classified  credit-collection  experience;  de¬ 
sires  connection  within  commuting  distance 
N.  Y.  C.  Salary  secondary  consideration  to 
opi)ortHnlty.  D  891,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  desires  connec¬ 
tion  where  a  first-class  executive  is  needed. 
Applicant  Is  young,  active  and  well  grounded 
in  the  fundamentals  of  Classified  Advertising, 
qualified  through  experience  to  intelligently 
direct  a  staff  with  minimum  expenditure  assur¬ 
ing  maximum  results.  Address  D-898,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Kanager — Young  man,  over  ten  years 
experience,  now  employed.  East,  record  of 
achievements,  seeks  new  connection.  Must  be 
real  opportunity  in  metropolitan  field.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family;  references.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  sound  linage  building  methods;  training 
and  leading  organization.  D-858,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Copy  Reader,  Reporter;  snappy,  vivid  writer, 
27,  married,  go  any  place.  Paul  Masserman, 
512  Englewood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Editorial  Writer — With  unusually  Impressive 
record  on  niidwestern  dally  desirous  of  entering 
broader  field.  Will  submit  budget  of  published 
work  to  establish  contact  with  publisher  an¬ 
ticipating  need  of  successful  writer.  D-895. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial — 


NOTICE 

To  managing  editors,  city  editors  and  sports 
editors  in  cities  of  300,(K)0  and  up:  Cognizant 
of  tlie  difficulty  .von  have  in  selecting  the  best 
from  the  tlioirsands  of  country  boys  who  apply 
for  jobs,  I  am  sending  this  message. 

I  am  pretty  good — even  my  best  friends  won’t 
tell  me  I’m  not. 

Am  now  finishing  my  fourth  year  on  a  snapi)y, 
small-town  daily. 

.Am  delermlnerl  to  break  in  the  big-time.  Some 
editor  is  going  to  do  himself  a  favor  and  give 
me  a  jol). 

Will  live  on  my  own  for  a  month  to  prove  it. 
Unmarried.  D-900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Desk,  rewrite,  features — 28,  emiiIoye<l;  3  years 
on  weeklies  and  large  dailies.  Edit,  70  E. 
Norman  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 


Editorial  Writer,  experienced  all-arpund  news- 
l>a|>erman,  open  for  engagement.  D-873,  Editor 
&  Pnl)liaher. 


Promotion 


^ulation  Builden —Blnir  &  Au?<tin,  North 
Sixth  St.,  ItFudiiiK,  IViiii.  Orij^inutors  of  Sulen- 
Ptniblp  Club  Campiilyrns. _ 

(liiilies,  weeklies — net  -l.OtK)  to 
".000  subsoriptloUB.  Only  organization  with 
■occetsfiil  drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  hon>ngh'<. 
Hodton  De  TrioKt,  Station  C*  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


Chtrle*  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental 
Slku  V  Invites  the  attention  of 

pohlUhers  desiring  Increased  circulation  to  the 
JMlw  commendations  and  endorseinentH  of 
A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
“  •’•fy  iMue  of  EDITOK  &  PrBI.ISHElt.  The 
rARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is  being  used  year 
I>y  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
^r  circulation-building  services  combined — an 
•Jwnce  In  Itself  of  its  indisputable  worth  and 
superiority.  The  only  clrcu- 
•kUk  I  organization  in  Newspaperdom 

u  *  member  of  the  Better  Business 

oreio  and  which  furnisbes  publishers*  affl^IavitK 
y^Aults  of  its  every  caiiipuign.  Wire 
free  Purtlowe  survey  and 
!y>ygii  of  your  field. 


tJS:  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  San1 

Su.  *  An  efficient  clrculatic 

inhIiiS®*!  ®^*/*”**®^*®"  accepting  only  bonafic 
”*wiptios  (paid  in  full  by  subfscrlber).  Wrh 
without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

W.  8  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Ball. 

IT*"*'  —  Superior  Clrculatic 

hnKUll  "pl,  *'**'’™  *”**  owners  of  Tl 


Find  what  you 
Want  through 

Classified  Service 


Advertising  Man.  located  in  midwest  city 
of  :hHMN>0,  desires  advertising  position  on  paper 
in  tlie  Soutliwest.  Record  as  a  successful 
classified  manager  and  at  present  productively 
s|>e<’iuliziiig  on  difilcult  tlisplay  accounts.  Full 
details  and  references  on  request.  D-OOl,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Advertising — Young  man  with  over  ten  •years 
classified  experience  wants  to  graduate  into 
display.  Fully  competent  to  train,  lead  and 
direct  the  small  or  metliuin  sized  department  to 
bring  consistent  results.  Automobile  and  Na¬ 
tional  Display  or  other  street  job  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  will  l>e  mighty  interesting.  Possess 
records  of  achievements  In  addition  to  making 
personal  sales  volume.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  sound  Display  linage,  building  methods, 
copywriting  and  merchandising.  Now  employed, 
Hast;  married,  family;  references.  Beady  to 
prove  worthy  of  a  responsible  position.  Write 
D-8r>9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  -now  einployetl  AlU*  new’s- 
paper,  desires  cliange  to  south  or  middle  w’est. 
.’14  years  old,  married,  experienced  both  retail 
and  national.  increase  this  year.  |80  week 

and  bonus.  D-HP2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman-Manager — Young  man. 
newspaper  display  experience,  now  einploye«l, 
deslri's  conne<*tlon,  where  prwlncthm,  executive 
ability  and  eharacter  are  demanded.  D-MHL 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — (jualified  in  every  respect. 
Boy  promotion  and  builder  of  home  delivery. 
Collie  graduate.  A-1  reference.  Available 
after  Jan.  1,  1930.  D-S96,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  who  knows  every  idiase 
of  promotion.  Ueconl  for  producing  results  In 
highly  comiH'titive  field.  Specialty  boy  car 
rier  promotion.  A  publisher  desirous  of  (»btain 
itig  the  supremacy  of  liis  field  will  do  well  by 
addressing  Box  D-881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  Advertising  Salesman, 
experienced,  dailies  or  weeklies.  Sol^r,  murrietl, 
conscientious  worker.  Can  increase  your  busi- 
.ness.  Write  Box  331,  Glffln,  Ohio. 


Editorial — able  writer,  managing  editor. 
Available  because  of  merger.  Press  association 
two  years.  Experienced  all  departments  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Fine  record.  D'9(K*,  Editor 
A  I’ublisher. 


Copy  Pictures 

Publishers  read  the  Classi¬ 
fied  page  to  determine  the 
material  available  when 
they  are  considering  staff 
changes. 

Let  your  advertisement 
convey  to  the  busy  execu¬ 
tive  a  mental  picture  of 
of  your  qualifications. 
Put  into  print  the  selling 
talk  that  you  would  use 
if  you  met  your  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  face  to  face. 

You  can  get  copy  service 
from  the  Classified  depart¬ 
ment  of 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitaatiM*  Waatesi 


Editorial  Writer,  leading,  of  big  metropolitan 
daily,  seeks  new,  congenial  connection.  Agree¬ 
able  conditions  more  important  than  large  sal¬ 
ary.  D-893,  Editor  &  I’liblisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  writer  desire*  connec¬ 
tion  as  Religious  editor  of  newspaper  or  other 
publication.  For  seven  years  editor  of  religious 
weekly  and  long  a  contributor  to  leading  daily 
newspapers.  I'nusual  experience  in  publicity 
work  and  has  ability  that  makes  him  Invalu¬ 
able  as  interviewer  or  reporter.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  -Available  now.  D-8S6,  Editor  St  Bubliaber. 


Editorial  Writer,  versatile,  3  years’  experience, 
10  years  all  round  newspaper  training,  well 
recommended,  seeks  connection,  D-873,  Editor 
&  Publlsber. 


Editorial — 26,  now  holding  responsible  editorial 
position  on  daily,  but  desires  climate  change 
because  of  wife.  -Available  on  notic*.  D-874, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


Mechanical — Desiree  position  ae  foreman  of 
pressroom  or  head  of  meclianical  department  of 
newspaper.  Held  aliiillar  position  with  one  of 
largest  dailies  in  Country  and  only  loit  aame 
through  recent  sale  of  paper.  D-8M,  Editor  & 
Publislier. 


Reporter — Tkereughly  exf«ri*ae*4,  ge*4  Bsws 
getter,  able  writer,  tcbeel  ef  J*aeMlkni  grad¬ 
uate,  moderate  salary.  D-S44,  BMier  St  PxA- 
lishsr. 


Telegraph  Editor-Reporter — Young  man,  aged 
twenty-seven,  graduate  In  journalism,  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  as  telegraph  editor,  desires  place 
on  small  daily  or  large  weekly  where  he  can 
round  nut  his  experience  in  all  departments 
with  ultimate  view  of  fitting  himaelf  for 
aciiulrlng  and  auccessfiilly  managing  property 
of  bis  own.  D-884,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Selo 


For  Sale— A  goisl  straight  muttter  No.  5  Lino¬ 
type,  $730,  address  Ia>uder-Kcpublican  and 
Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
a  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  ISth  St., 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  eiiuipment  fur  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broads-ay,  N.  Y.  C. 


Spaceband  Cleaner 


Laker  Staving  Bevies,  aiinple,  easy  to  eperate, 
saves  more  in  life  ef  spacekande  and  matrices 
alone  than  Its  cast.  Dees  away  with  a  disa¬ 
greeable  and  dirty  task.  Write  ter  descriptive 
circular.  The  Iteckaway  Ce.,  4928  VTlet  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brekers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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I  DOLLAR  $$  I 

I  $$  PULLERS  I 

The  St.  Louis  Times  got  a  page  of  near  a  metropolitan  center  can  run  a 
advertising  from  automobile  brake  prolitable  column  of  little  ads,  either 
service  companies  by  using  a  quarter  classified  or  display,  entitled  “When  in 
page  cut  picturing  a  car  skidding  on  Portland  (San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
slippery  winter  streets  and  short  copy  Seattle,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be) 

emphasizing  the  need  of  keeping  brakes  “See . ,”  “Visit . ”  “Shop 

in  perfect  conditions. — Norman  B.  Terry,  at . ”  “Eat  at . ,”  “Go 

-  _  to . ,”  all  under  each  otlier  in  para- 

The  dangers  of  dry  cleaning  at  home  graph  form. — C.  M.  L. 


The  dangers  of  dry  cleaning  at  home 
have  been  stressed  in  advertising  of  dry 
cleaners  in  many  Iowa  dailies  recently, 
following  issuance  of  a  special  bulletin 
by  the  state  fire  marshal  condemning  the 
practice.  Perhaps  fire  department  offi¬ 
cials  in  your  city  will  issue  a  similar 
statement  and  a  co-operative  page  can  be 
sold  to  cleaners. — L.  G.  M. 

Now  is  the  time  to  solicit  advertising 
from  theaters,  dance  halls,  road  houses 
and  restaurants  for  their  New  Year’s  eve 
parties. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 

“Charges  made  during  the  remainder 
of  December  will  be  placed  on  the  Feb.  1 
charge  account  statements,”  advertises  a 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  department  store  now 
doing  a  big  business. — R.  T.  C. 

Additional  linage  can  be  gained  for 
Saturday  issue  bv  carrying  a  page  of 
ads  over  the  head:  “Where  to  shop  on 
Saturday  night.” — H.  J.  A. 


When  the  new  teleidione  directory 
comes  out,  which  is  at  least  twice  each 
year,  get  a  list  of  the  new  numbers  of 
new  businesses,  place  them  in  the  center 
of  a  page,  and  around  them,  sell  larger 
spaces  of  as  many  of  the  new  business 
numbers  as  you  can  secure.  One  daily 
d(jes  this  twice  each  year  and  sells  fre¬ 
quently  a  double-page  spread  each  time. 
New  businesses  with  new  numbers  are 
anxious  that  the  public  get  acquainted 
with  their  numbers  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. — G.  M.  Adams. 

Cold,  wet,  slippery  and  blustery  clays 
are  here  and  the  wise  advertising  man 
will  take  advantage  of  them  by  laying 
out  a  big  spread,  in  the  center  cjf  which, 
with  a  suitable  heading,  he  enlarges 
upon  the  disagreeahleness  of  getting  out 
to  shop  and  urges  telephone  shopping. 
Arouncl  the  center  argument,  sell  adver¬ 
tisements  of  grcxrers,  meat  shops,  delica- 
tessans,  fruit  stores,  etc.  which  de¬ 
liver. — G.  M.  A. 


Any  small  city  or  small  town  daily  liver. — G.  M.  A. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


^  HE  Columbus  (O.)  Cilicen  used  to 
have  a  series  of  pseudo-detective  yarns. 
A  reporter  would  doll  up  as  SherlcKk 
Holmes  twice  a  week,  and  then  venture 
out  to  “investigate”  some  question  of 
public  interest.  A  piece  of  art  should 
accompany  it,  if  possible. — Samuel  C. 
Fusco. 

Under  a  single  column  head,  “With 
the  Patients,”  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  prints  news  of  local  hospitals— 
news  of  those  entering,  those  leaving, 
and  how  others  are  getting  along. — 
Dorothy  Dickel. 

The  IVoreester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
recently  conducted  a  novel  guessing  con¬ 
test.  printing  each  day  a  silhouette  of 
some  prominent  citizen.  The  stunt  may 
be  aclapted  by  making  arrangements 
with  a  photographer  who  is  specializing 
in  silhouettes. — Bob  Sibley. 

Editor  &  Pibuisher  Market  Guide 
for  1929  has  within  its  covers  one  gocxl 
story.  Take  church  membership  of  your 
state  and  compare  it  with  the  population. 
You  may  he  surprised.  A  Memphis 
Press-Seimitar  reporter  lound  that  only 
39  per  cent  of  the  citizens  in  Tennessee, 
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Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  center  of  the 
so-called  “Bible  Belt,”  are  church  mem- 
liers,  and  that  New  York  state  has  a 
church  memliership  of  60  per  cent.  Only 
33  per  cent  of  population  of  Arkansas, 
by  the  way,  are  church  members. — 
C.  E.  F. 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  American  recently 
conducted  an  Old  Picture  Contest  which 
ran  for  two  months.  The  paper  an¬ 
nounced  three  prizes  for  the  pictures 
adjudged  best  from  an  historical  and 
educational  viewpoint.  The  hundreds  of 
photographs  received  were  used  to  form 
an  unusual  window  exhibit  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  business  office.  In  some  cases, 
contributors  donated  to  the  newspaper’s 
“graveyard”  valuable  old  photographs  of 
Tulsa  people,  happenings,  institutions, 
and  events. — Victor  N.  Vetromile. 

A  new  reason  for  preferring  to  reside 
in  an  apartment  house  was  recently  set 
forth  by  a  young  woman.  She  declared 

FIRST  IN  NOVEMBER- 
First  in  EJeven  Months 
In  Volume  of  Advertising 

The  new  YORK  times  in 
Nov(»nil>«»r  publUbed 
agate  linea  of  iidvertialuK,  90K,- 
417  liiu*8  mure  than  any  other  New 
York  new8pap<‘r. 

In  eleven  months  of  this  year  The 
Times  printed  29»542,067  agate  lines. 
10.351.537  lines  in  excess  of  any 
other  New  York  newspaper  and  a 
gain  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1028  of  1,062,850  lines. 

The  Timed  published  4.542.616  lines  of  De¬ 
partment  Store  AdrertisinK  in  eleven  months 
this  year,  an  excess  of  1.266.275  lines  over 
any  other  New  York  morning  newspaper. 

Of  clsNsifled  advertisinK  Tlie  New  York 
Times  published  5.313,259  agate  lines  in 
eleven  months  this  year. 

Unusual  care  is  exercised  by  The  Times 
in  the  acceptance  of  all  advertising.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  are  rejected  weekly  which  do 
not  meet  The  Times  standards. 

Nrui  Sork  (Ttmrs 

The  average  net  paid  tale  of  The 
A’eio  York  Timet  veekdags  emeeedt 
445,000  copiet;  Sundagt  750,000 


tliat  the  constanlly  changing  personnel 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  building 
was  a  welcome  variation  from  the  un¬ 
changing  conditions  in  sections  where 
single  homes  were  privately  owned. 
Ask  apartment  dwellers  for  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subject  and  you  will  get  a 
large  variety  of  answers. — C.  E.  L. 

“The  Men  Behind  the  Mails”  has 
been  added  by  the  J’hiladelphia  Prening 
Public  Ledger  to  its  other  features  about 
the  public  servants,  “Wideawake,”  de¬ 
voted  to  the  firemen,  and  “Roll-room 
and  Beat,”  which,  of  course,  concerns 
the  police.  These  features,  which  are 
allotcd  about  four  to  six  inches  of  space, 
are  alternated  daily,  and  are  devoted  to 
human  interest  hits  alKUit  the  three  serv¬ 
ices.— C.  A. 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Sunday  Demo¬ 
crat'’  has  built  up  gcKid-will  and  created 
a  new  Sunday  miirket  by  sending  a  staff 
man  to  small  towns  within  Davenport’s 
trading  zone  to  get  story  and  pictures  of 
the  town  and  its  leading  citizens.  The 
story  is  advertised  on  page  one  of  Fri¬ 
day’s  issue  each  week  under  the  caption 
“do  you  know  that:”.  Interest'  in  the 
story  is  aroused  by  questions  such  as : 
“Walcott  was  the  first  station  west  of 
Davenport  on  the  first  railroad"  operated 
out  of  this  city?  Walcott  is  not  opposed 
to  churches  and  does  not  claim  to  be  the 
wealthiest  town,  per  capita,  on  the  earth 
as  it  was  once  r^ted?”  etc. — M.  V.  B. 

How  many  in  your  city  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  Guild  of  Former 
I’ipe  Organ  Pumpers?  Any  man  who 
can  honestly  remember  when  he  per¬ 
spired  in  an  organ  loft  heaving  the  heavy 
handle  of  a  huge  bellows  can  qualify 
for  membership.  You  will  probably  find 
in  some  of  your  local  churches  old 
organs  still  in  use,  with  a  young  chap 
still  laboring  at  the  bellows  every  Sun¬ 
day.  The  national  Guild  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  a  banquet  in  New  York  City. — 
U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 
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o  l  WKM  SEWEK 

Don  Kesler,  city  hall  reporter  fn. 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  who  r» 
made  a  trip  through  the  huge  Tg 
water  sewer  which  runs  under  the  i 
emerged  with  the  firm  detenu^ 
that  so  far  as  he  is  concernedTw 
Hugo  may  remain  the  authority  oa 
in  a  sewer.  The  reporter,  with  two 
officials,  entered  a  manhole  w 
gas  mask,  hip  boots,  slicker  and  ra« 
and  for  three  hours  slid,  waded  ; 
climlied  through  more  than  a  mile 
the  big  stone  tunnel.  The  trip  was« 
so  that  the  reporter  might  tell  the 
pie  of  Quincy  the  necessity  for  repai 
the  sewer. 

NEW  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Harry  P.  Phillips,  formerly  with  i 
oral  trade  journals,  is  the  new  finan 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ti 
gram. 
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